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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF I 


PROGRAM NBC Nightly News STATION WRC TV 
NBC Network 


DATE September 26, 1986 7:00 PM city Washington DC 
SUBJECT NSA Dedication 


TOM BROKAW: Later today President Reagan gave a pep 
talk to the United States intelligence community, the people who 
have been trying to repair the damage from a recent series of 


American spy cases and defections. To make his case, the 
President appeared at dedication ceremonies for new facilities of 
the National Security Agency. That's America's top secret 


intelligence gathering agency. And as NBC's Andrea Mitchell 
Teports tonight, the President's appearance was highly unusual, 
but the White House thought it was necessary in these troubled 
times. 


ANDREA MTICHELL: The National Security Agency is so. 
secret that no one is even supposed to talk about what it does. 


Over the objection of some intelligence officials, 
however, the White House turned the dedication of the agency's 
new headquarters into a full-blown media even to boost morale 
after a series of spy cases. 


PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN: Our most sensitive defense 
secrets and most advanced technology have been stolen, given to 
our adversaries out of misguided motives or attempts at financial 
gain. 


MITCHELL: The intelligence community is still reeling 
from its losses. Most damaging, Ronald Pelton, who admitted 
selling secrets to the KGB after working for the NSA for 14 
years. Edward Howard, the first CIA defector in 35 years. The 
Walker family, a spy ring that betrayed secret Navy codes. And 
the re-defection of KGB operative Vitaly Yurchenkao, 


Amid the fanfare of today's ceremony, some intelligence 
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TINKER WITH GADG 


HARPERS 
April, 1985 


_ TAILOR THE FACTS 


The spy as techno-bureaucrat 
By Andrew Cockburn 


Among the books discussed in this essay: . 
The United States Intelligence Community, by Jeffrey Richelson. 384 pages. Ballinger Publishing. $39.95. 
The Puzzle Palace: A Report on America’s Most Secret Agency, by James Bamford. 465 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
$16.95. 


Secret Contenders: The Myth of Cold War Counterintelligence, by Melvin Beck. 158 pages. Sheridan Square 
Publications. $14.95. 


Warriors of the Night: Spies, Soldiers and American Bree cae by Emest Volkman. 443 pages. William Morrow. 
17.95. 


\ 
MI6: British Secret Intelligence Service Operations 1909-1945, by Nigel West. 266 pages. Random House. $16.95. 


Enigma: How the German Machine Cipher Was Broken, and How It Was Read by the Allies in World War I, by 
Waldyslaw Kozaczuk. 368 pages. University Publications of America. $24. 


British Intelligence in the Second World War, edited by F H. Hinsley. 3 vols., 2,120 pages. Cambridge University 
Press. $126.50. 


Deadly Deceits: My 25 Years in the CIA, by Ralph Me McGehee. 250 pages. Sheridan Square Publications. 
14.95. 


©. of the problems of 


secret intelligence these days may be that it has 


-only half gone public. Consider last fall's cu- 


tious episode of the shipload of MIG fighter 
planes that wasn’t. Briefly, a Soviet cargo ship 
freighted with MIGs packed in crates was wide- 
ly reported, in the form of high-level leaks from 
the Pentagon and the State Department, to be 
nearing the coast of Nicaragua. How had this 
alarming situation been discovered? U.S. “in- 
telligence analysts” poring over satellite photo- 
graphs had detected crates, of a type previously 
used for transporting MiGs, piled on the dock 
in the Black Sea port of Nikolayev near where 
the aforementioned cargo ship had been 
moored. Clouds over the port prevented the an- 
alysts from actually watching the crates being 
loaded onto the ship. But when the weather 
cleared, both crates and ship were gone. Ergo, 
the MiGs were on the ship. 

By the time this process of reasoning and de- 


Andrew Cockburn is the author of The Threat: Inside 
the Soviet Military Machine. He is writing a book on 
intelligence analysis. 


duction had been carefully explained in the 
newspapers and on television the American pub- 
lic knew a lot about the significance of packing 
crates and clouds—and a lot about circumstan- 
tial evidence. Yet curiously, the Reagan Admin- 
istration and the intelligence agencies failed to 
take the matter to its logical conclusion. Hav- 
ing gone so far, why did they not throw the 
whole intelligence-gathering process open to 
the public? The evening news could have dis- 
played not only the original satellite pictures of 
the crates at dockside bur also the relevant 
pages of the “P. I. Key” (photo interpretation 
key), a standard tool for this kind of analysis. It 
is a catalogue of illustrations showing what a 
crated MIG or an intercontinental missile or 
whatever is likely to look like in a satellite pho- 
tograph. Viewers could have been treated to a 
briefing on the relative effect on a ship's water- 
line of a cargo of planes, helicopters, or trac- 
tors. Perhaps anchormen could have told those 
interested where to mail away for defense atta- 
ché reports and significant articles in the Soviet 
or Nicaraguan press, the perusal of which would 
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WASHINGTON TIMES 
26 March 1986 


Right on target 


Last December, when oil was 
still $28 a barrel, CIA analysts 
rendered a secret prediction that 
the price would fall to $15 or less 
in 1986. Reason? They said the 
Saudis would abandon their role 
as OPEC swing producer and in- 
crease the amount of oil they 
pump. The spooks further pre- 


dicted this would put a big 
squeeze on Mexico, Nigeria and 
Venezuela. 


So now that you're convinced 
the CIA can actually see through 
wails, we'll share another classi- 
fied prediction. For the long term, 
the CIA says lower prices could 
raise oil demand, slow down oil 
and gas development — and has- 
ten return of a tight market 
situation. So low prices are seen 
as a temporary stop on the read 
back to a tight oi] market. 
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Soviets’ constant deception on spending 
for defense confuses Western analysts 


pe 
DEFENSE REPORT / ALBERT WEEKS 


When Mark Twain complained 
about the “three kinds of hes — 
lies, damned lies, and statistics,” he 
didn’t dream that 8 government 
would appear on earth with a policy 
of active dissimulation and prop- 
agation of myriads of “damned 
lies.” The founder of the Soviet 
state, however, is on record with the 
statement that “telling the truth is 
a2 bourgeois prejudice.” 

Manipulation of statistics and 
double accounting have become 
boilerplated Soviet traditions, for 
both domestic and foreign con- 
sumption. Ex-Soviet officials now 
living in the West have given plenty 
of evidence of official jugeling 
with figures in order to convey a 
certain impression. 

This is one of the reasons that 
revelations about true official fig- 
ures is punishable as a capital 
crime in the Soviet Union under 
Articles 75 and 76 of the Criminal 
Code, even where the intent 1s not 
“treason” per se. 

On top of this, Soviet economic 
reports conceal arms expenditures 
py distributing them — 
unspecifically, of course — among 
several ministries whose invest- 
ment and output plans are known to 
include large amounts of arms pro- 
duction. Ferreting them out by 
remote Western analysis is well 
nigh impossible. 

So. it is no wonder that our intel- 
ligence officials — whether in the 


CIA or Detense Intelligence 
Agency = and our opjective- 
“Sninded scholars pet confused as to 
just what the Soviets are produc- 
ing. especcally in the ush-hush 
area of weaponry. Here Western 
esearch 16 doubly cursed: e 
Soviets seek to 
buildup secret, for propaganda as 
well as for the clear intelligence 

__purpose_of keeping the potential 
enemy in the dark: What he oesn’t 
know will hurt him. 


Sources of error 


Various methods are used to 
attempt to penetrate the statistical 
Iron Curtain. All of them are sub- 
ject to error. One of the most sus- 
pect techniques is to gauge Soviet 


eep thelr arms - 


Atefense production according to 
U.S. cost criteria — that is, by 
material inputs, wages, work time, 
rented space, resource allocation, 
technology expense, etc. But estab- 
lishing equivalence between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
is drastically complicated by the 
fact that the latter can squander 
manpower, materials, finances, and 
resources on defense either by sub- 
sidizing defense costs from other 
portions of the budget (in a con- 
cealed way). This obviously throws 
off applied Western cost- 
accounting criteria. 

Another complicating element 
is the cheap and manipulated cost 
of labor in the Soviet Union. Actual 
wage bills, in any case, for either 
skilled or unskilled labor hard dif- 
ficult to come by. 

All these unknowns, however, 
are crossed to some extent by what 
we know of actual Soviet weapons 
production, ostensibly via recon- 
naissance satellite intelligence. We 
can also gauge the Soviet state of 
the art in weapons research and 
development and actual production 
by what we read in their technical 
literature. Finally, we have arms 
data that the Soviets themselves 
admit to— for example, SALT arms 
tallies. 

When al) this is put together, 
there are, nevertheless. divergen- 


cies in estimates of Soviet_arms 


ee mst ~vpecently 
expenditures — most recently 
between those compiled by the C1A 


versus those eomailed by the DIA. 


When the divergencies occur, it” 


is interesting to find that the 
majority of the press — above all, 
the New York Times — gives 
greater attention to the lower esti- 
mates, The implication is that 
because DIA is a Pentagon institu- 
tion and its figures gernerallv are 
higher for soviet expenditures 
than those of the CIA, DIA’s statis- 
tics are suspect bv association, and 


thus undeserving of as much edito- 
ral attention as the figures sup- 
plied by the “crvilians” at CIA. 

What is overlooked here is that 
the "sg record 1S ratner ais 


concerns estumates of Soviet weap- 
ons production. timing of their 


S15.- 


- estimates 


technological breakthroughs, etc. 


Be that as it may, both agencies 
now report a significant upsurge in 
Soviet military production in the 
last 2 years. They both agree that 
up to 17 percent of the Soviet gross 
national product goes toward the 
military. And they agree that the 
Soviets lead us in 26 of 29 major 
military-weapons categories. Both 
agencies know that the Soviets 
enjoy a 7-to-] advantage over us in 
long-range intermediate nuclear 
arms on the European continent 
and overwhelming advantages in 
ICBM megatonnage, percentage of 
ICBM warheads in protected, land- 
based silos, ICBM first-strike 
potential, and several more. 


Open to doubt 


Whether the CIA is correct_in 
assuming, aS one oj its officials 
recently stated, that the Soviets 
can never again resume 11s military 
buildup rates of the. detente period 
before 1976 is open to serious 
doubt. For its part, the DIA offered 
a tentative comment of “probably 
right" to describe thié CLA progno- 

Soviet history, however, tells a 
different story, in peacetime and in 
war The regime’s authoritarian 
ability to pinch its own citizenry in 
the name of military defense 
apparently knows few bounds. For 


us to assume otherwise is naive or 
dangerous, or both. 


Item: According to the Finan- 
cial Times of London, Soviet 
defense expenditures may be 
sharply rising this year. The news- 
paper reported that Gen. Petr Gor- 
chakov, head of the political 
administration of the rocket 
forces, “said that defense spending 
has been raised because of the 
greater threat from the U.S. and 
other NATO countries. 


He added that Washington 
hoped to damage the Soviet econ- 
omy by forcing a switch from the 
civilian to the military sector but 
that this would not curtail develop- 
ment. The Financial Times noted 
that even “declarec” Soviet_mili- 
tary itures 2 per: 
cent for 1985, or far above the CIA 
for vearly increases 
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Knight-Ridder News Service 


WASHINGTON — U.S. intelli- 
gence analysts have concluded that 
only the introduction of U.S. combat 
troops in Nicaragua could resolve the 
conflict there, the House Intelligence 
Committee reported late yesterday. 

In its report, the committee said 
the analysis of top intelligence 
sources shows that it is essentially 
meaningless to continue aiding the 
anti-Sandinista “contras.” 

“It continues to be the assess- 
ment of the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity that only U.S. forces could 


truly resolve the conflict in Nicara- 


gua on a military basis,” the commit- 


tee said in a report devoted entirely’ 


to President Reagan's request for 
‘$100 million in “contra” aid. The 
Democratic-controlled committee 
voted a week ago to reject the aid 
package, which includes $70 milion 
in military assistance and $30 mil- 
lion in non-lethal aid. 

The report is believed to mark the 
first time that an internal U.S. intel- 
ligence assessment on the use of 
American military forces in Nicara- 
gua has been disclosed publicly 
since the Reagan‘administration be- 
gan financing the “contras” in 1982. 

The intelligence community is 


made up of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Defense Department's 
Defense Intelligence Agency, the Na- 
tional Security Agency and other in- 
telligence departments and bureaus 
in the State Department, the FBI 
and the Department of Energy. 

Their collective analyses and as- 
sessments are periodically given to 
the president and the congressional 
intelligence oversight committees. 

In releasing the assessment, the 
committee said it was not endorsing 
the use of U.S. military force in Nica- 
ragua, but only underscoring the fu- 
tility of aiding the contras. 

Mr. Reagan and his top advisers 
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Experts say only U.S. troops catr 
Nicaraguan war, House panel reports 


have said repeatedly that aiding the 
rebels may be the only way to pre- 
vent the use of American forces in 
Nicaragua. In the report, the com- 
mittee makes a strong case for U.S. 
negotiations with Nicaragua rather 
than the use of American forces. . 
The committee report also 
charges that in seeking to ald the 
contras to pressure the Sandinista 
regime to open talks with the rebels 
and make other concessions, the ad- 
ministration is ignoring additional 


. intelligence community assessments 


that such a policy is likely to fail. 
“This approach ignores intelli- 
gence assessments made since 1983 


that the Sandinista government of 
Nicaragua is unlikely to agree to 
such negotiations for the simple rea- 
son that they would threaten the 
very basic structure by which it con- 
trols Nicaragua.” the document said. 

The report said that after being 
briefed by intelligence officers on the 
White House program, the panel 
concluded that the rebels could not 
defeat the Sandinistas even if Con- 
gress approved the presidential re- 
quest. 

Intelligence officers advised the 
committee in a secret session that 
reportedly took place March 4 that 
the purpose of Mr. Reagan’s aid re- 
quest is not to overthrow the Sandi- 
nistas but to give the “contras” the 
ability to “exert enough pressure on- 
ly to force the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment to negotiate seriously with the 
Nicaraguan resistance,” according to 
the report. 


The report was endorsed by all 
committee Democrats except Repre- 
sentative Dan Daniel of Virginia, 
who joined the Republicans in a dis- 
senting view. 


“We fully support the president's 
request for assistance to the Nicara- 
guan democratic resistance,” the dis- 
senters said. ; 
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Centralized Intelli 


ita Sat 


‘-Pespite the publicity and controversy 
surraunding the Reagan Administration’s 
tseofcovert action in Central America and 
elsewhere, the President believes that a 
Maier achievement in his first term has 
been-substantial improvement in the per- 
formance of U.S. intelligence. Congress, 
however, disagrees: The Senate and House 
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Select: committees overseeing intelligence © 


have~just released public versions of their 


ournine 


reports ‘on performance during 1983-84, 
afid the news is not good. a 


The Senate report concludes that, with | ously questioned for some time. There have 


respect to intelligence analysis and pro- 
duction,' “analysts are not producing . 


efiough basic data to meet important 


intelligence requirements. Instead, analyt- - 


ic’ efforts seem to emphasize short-term 


‘current’ -intelligence products.” With re-_ 
spect to intelligence collection, the report — 
neted-“'a growing imbalance between col- _ 


lection and analytic capabilities,” “persis- 


tent gaps in information on certain subjects | 


af,great importance to national security” 


and the need to “shift away from the- 


colléction of data that is currently proving ° - 


to be of diminishing value.” 

The House committee's report found “a 
need for improved performance on the part 
of-intelligence collectors and analysts,” “a 
clear need for better coordination between 


the users of intelligence and the providers 
of intelligence,” “that care had to be taken © 


lest analytic thought succumb to pressure 
to support rather than inform policy” and 
the fact that “shortcomings-in analysis and 
collection continue to appear.” 

Such shortcomings have led to repeated 
and widespread concern about the accura- 
' cyofintelligence. Charges of intelligence 
failure have surfaced over the estimates of 
Soviet defense spending, the accuracy of 
arms-control nionitoring, the -threats 
against the American Embassy and Marine 
barracks in Beirut, the viability of the 
Lebanese army, the nature and extent of 


the Cuban presence in Grenada and the © 


likely outcome of elections in El Salvador, 


as well as the activities of that country’s | 


right-wing death squads. 

When Yuri V. Andropov, the Soviet 
leader, died last year, intelligence was 
apparently slow to pick up the signs that 
this had happened. And when King Hassan 
of Morocco, a major U.S. ally in North 
Africa, announced that he had proposed 
and entered into a union with Col. Moam- 
mar Kadafi’s Libya, intelligence was 
caught by surprise. ; 


i 
\ 
} 


, details of successful 
1 tits’ 


19 February 1985 


. reaord, Neither this Administration nor its. 
predecessors -have provided any public. 
intelligence opera- 


Tt is scarcely reassuring, however, that 
recent failures are consistent with patterns. 


___ of failure in the past. In fact, the quality of: 
Lethe information that has been provided by has been reorg 


the intelligence community has been seri- 


been at least 30 alleged intelligence failures - 


investigated by Congress or the press since 

1960, and most of them have involved © 
issues,.and threats of major strategic, - 
diplomatic or economic importance to the _ 


United States. 


-’ There is much that our intelligence: 
community can do on its own to improve 
its performance. For example, .a central, 
community-wide foreign-intelligence data 
base should be created to assure that an 


analyst working on a specific problem — 


would have access to all information 
collected. It is shocking that, after more 
“than a decade of trying, the intelligence 
agencies still have not developed such a 
capability. In fact, the tendency of each 
_ agency is to expand its own collection and 
processing capability and to restrict. dis- 
semination of the product. 
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gence 


status or budget ‘of various agencies, We 


also need a central agency for research and 
analysis, where the best talent can be 
deployed to work in as much depth as 
necessary. These two agencies should 
replace ‘the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the . National Security Agency and the 
other intelligence. organizations lodged 
throughout the federal bureaucracy. 

“In the past the intelligence community 
anized in response to failure. 


" But none of these Teorganizations have 


_ Significantly changed the managerial sys- 
“tem or improved the quality of analysis. 
“The lack of centralized intelligence collec- 
‘tion and analysis is the root of the problem. 
If it not addressed now, further disasters 
heahead 


Allan E. Goodman is associate dean of 
Georgetown University’s School of Foreign 
Service. This ts adapted from an article in 
the Winter, 1985, issue of Foreign Policy, 


“These tendencies will never be effec- - 
« tively-suppressed as long as the separate 


agencies are rivals for resources and the 
attention of policy-makers. The: United 
States is further today from having truly 
centralized intelligence collection or anal- 
ysis than it has been since the 194] attack 
onPearlHarbor, - bok 
_ Reorganizing the way our intelligence 
-gervices collect, analyze and disseminate 
the knowledge essential for national 
. decision-making should be a high priority 
’ for the new. Administration. In particular, a 
return to the concept of central intelligence 
collection and analysis would help improve 
_ the performance of both tasks. Such cen- 


" tralization (along with the. separation of 


collectors from analysts) would break — 


down agency-erected barriers to the badly 
needed sharing of all information. 

The United States should establish a 
central collection agency, able to command 
and mix human and technical intelligence 


effectively. This mix should be determined _ 
without fear of how it will affect the power, | 
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5y Charles Waterman 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
The United States sports the world’s most efficient 
systems for instant international crisis management: so- 
phisticated intelligence sensors; instant communications; 
mobile forces; and innate organizational ability to make 
an informed, immediate response to many challenges. ; 
But the same cannot be said of its long-range planning 
capacities. 


Failures over time of US initiatives in Vietnam, Pales- 

tine, Lebanon, and potentially, 
ANALYSIS obliviousness to longer-range im- 
plications of its actions. 


Nicaragua highlight a seeming 
As stated by Robert Hunter of Georgetown’s Center 


for Strategic and International Studies: “Planning has ~ 


indeed long been the bate noire of US foreign policy — 
always recognized as valuable, always attempted, never 
particularly successful beyond the enunciation of general 
goals in documents like national security decision 
directives.” 
The roots of the problem are threefold: a habit of 
forming most policies only in response to crisis situa- 


tions; institutional weaknesses; and the unusual influ- - 


ence in a melting pot democracy of erratic domestic po- 
litical pressures. 


All too often a crisis motivates the US to adopt a strat- | 
egy that turns out to have unintended future repercus: - 
sions. The rules of engagement for US forces in Lebanon 


led, for instance, to an identification of US power with 
the Christian parties in that country’s civil war. 
Cnee tentatively chosen, predictions of a strategy’s 


long-term impact by individuals not committed to it is - | 


rare or tends to go unheeded. And the entire range of 6p- 
tions are evolved as specific solutions for the immediate 
crisis. Attention to future effects is distinctly secondary. 

The difficulty is also institutional. Offices charged 
with long-range planning are often swept up into more re- 
warding day-to-day operations or become irrelevant and 
staffed by officers with little clout. Rare indeed is the bu- 


reau that can sustain a strategic viewpoint and retain its 


effectiveness over time, 


Strategic thinking and current management rarely 


mix well. Any worthwhile planning office views the 
world differently from those charged with day-to-day 
management. Built-in conflicts over hallowed policies en- 
sue. Almost always outranked and outmanned, policy 
planning offices usually lose such conflicts. - 
. Yet, decisions made today do form policy. To kee 
Policy planners out of the loop in current activity is to 
- door them to irrelevance, ; 
Thinking ahead is downright risky to one’s career if 
proven wrong. It also is far less rewarded than frenetic 
involvement in compelling issues of immediate concern. 
Senior officials don’t have to address next year's issues 
today. But they must address today’s issuestoday. __ 
This policy blind spot is paralleled for different rea- 
sons in the intelligence bureaus, There are, to be sure, es- 
timates of future trends issued by various agencies sin- 
-gly and collectively. But many officials criticize these 


foreign policy inthe US 


partures from easily identifiable current trends. 
Intelligence has been used as a scapegoat for licy 
failures based_on faulty assessments. Failure to predict 
the Tranian revolution, for instance, was held in art re- 
sponsible for inelfective policies in that country, Whether 
Justiihed or not, the cumulative effect of suc iInger-_ 


ointing is to produce very strong, protective instincts 
within the career intelligence leadership. Chancy, ong- 
ange forecasting does not Hourish in this chim 


r climate, 
As Stanford University’s Henry Rowan, former chair- 
ie of the National Intellivence Couns: hac cat 


mario 


ouncil, has said: 


ee 


Most mtelligence analyses are conservative. Because of 
Ons hae eee ee ee : 


is, they are usually correct. But when wrong, the rami- 


cations are spectacular. Policy officials and inte igence 


analysts should think through a varie 


oreign policymaking is -influ- - 

enced by domestic political considerations is consider- 
able. The need for an immediate foreign policy “victory” 
can be compelling indeed. But should this need influence 
intelligence judgments; it can be dangerous. Perhaps 
more insidious and common, a politically unpleasant 
analysis can be simply ignored by policy personnel. 

Moreover, the interests of ethnic groups may or may 
not be identical with those of the US generally — al- 
though they will always sincerely purport to be. Congres- 
sional responsiveness to Israeli and Greek lobbies exem- 
plify this. Few other nations are as intensely affected by 
this phenomenon as the US. And its net. impact is to'in- 
ject a ‘wild card” element into the planning process. 

Some observers have suggested an interagency policy 
planning council as a partial remedy. Dr. Hunter recom- 
mends a senior planning council, composed of career offi- 
cials of deputy secretary rank and housed in the White 
House. He suggests that officials be immune from termi- 
nation, transfer, or automatic irrelevancy with each - 
change of administration. This, of course, may be impos- 
sible in the politically charged atmosphere associated 
with most presidential changes. : 

Such an institutional change would work only if top 
US leaders changed their outlook on the worth of strate- 
gic planning. Typical comments of those currently in- 
volved in policy planning offices — “I’m too busy on im- 


mediate issues to theorize;” ‘Promotions go to those who . 


run things, not to those who plan” — are symptomatic of 
the leadership's preoccupations with day to day events. 

A strong strategic planning organization would - 
quickly arouse opposition. Entrenched interests would 
feel their policies threatened by the organization's man- 
date for free-thinking and independent access to senior 
policymakers. The office could be branded as biased. But 
many who have long since thrown up their hands at the 
practicality of effective strategic planning would applaud 
such an effort. 

The writer was a government official for two dec- 
ades before becoming a consultant on international 
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tures, to shake them up about potential disasters as well 
as Opportunities for creative action. 
the extent to which f 
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Volatile Spy Chief 
Casey Raises Morale 
And Budget at CIA, 


But Not Public Image 
Stumbling on Covert Action 


Obscures Higher Quality | 


Of Intelligence Analyses 


The Nine Mexico Revisions 


By Davip IenaTius 
Staff Reporter of Tum WaLt STREET JOURNAL 


WASHINGTON—Some years ago, Wil: | 


liam Casey wanted to buy a fancy house - 


here that had already been promised to the 
Japanese embassy. The owner, a genteel 
society woman, worried about what she 
would say to the Japanese, 

“Tell them,’ Mr. Casey replied, ‘Re 


‘ member Pearl Harbor.’ The brash Mr. 


Casey didn’t get the house. 

That anecdote, told by one of Mr. 
Casey's close friends, illustrates the vola- 
tile personality of the current director of 
central intelligence. He is quick-witted and 
aggressive, but he is also impulsive, with 
an arrogant streak that often gets him in 
trouble, 

As CIA director, Mr. Casey has demon- 


strated that same mix of good and bad 


traits, of smart deci- 
Stons and dumb 
ones. He arrived 
four years ago hop- 
ing to restore the 
agency's morale, 
budget and public 
image after a da- 
maging decade. He 
has done well on the 
first two goals, re- .. 


vivingenthusiasmat 

the CIA and giving #44 

it probably the larg- William Casey 
est proportionate © ~~~ 


budget growth of any agency. But he has 
failed to improve the CIA’s image with 
Congress and the public-and may even 
‘have made it worse—largely because of his 
own mistakes. 


Mr. Casey slipped on the banana peel of © 


“covert action”~—specifically the CIA's 
“covert war against the government of 
Nicaragua. He plunged ahead, despite 
warnings from his own aides that the pro- 
gram couldn’t be Kept secret and would 


blow up in the CIA's face. When those pre- 


worse by mishandling his already strained 
relationship with Congress. 


. “What Bill did wrong was to let the 
agency get back into large-scale covert ac- 
tion, which isn't covert action at all, but an 
unofficial form of warfare,” argues Sen. 
Daniel P. Moynihan, a former member of 
the Senate Intelligence Committee and one 
of Mr, Casey's sharpest critics. 

’_ A leading member of the House Intelli- 
gence Committee sums up the balance 
Sheet this way: ‘Mr. Casey deserves 
credit for improving morale at the agency, 
But he has focused the agency on the 
wrong thing—covert action. And I don’t 
have any doubt that the image of.the CIA 
today is as bad as it’s been in recent years 
in Congress, and Probably the country."’ 


Irreverent New Yorker 


Mr. Casey, a New Yorker who is irrev- 
erent toward official Washington, isn’t wild 


about Congress, either. Exasperated by . 


what he viewed as unfair congressional 
criticism, he joked to a friend recently: 
“The best thing about Washington is that 
it’s only an hour from New York." Though 
he remains wary of Congress, aides Say he 
now is trying hard to improve relations. 


For all his failings, the cantankerous 
Mr. Casey is a colorful personality in a 
generally gray administration. He is a 
compulsive reader who races through sev- 
eral books in an evening. He has an Irish- 
man’s temper, with strong loyalties to his 
friends and long grudges against his ene- 
mies. And he is a notorious mumbler, who 
talks in gruff fragments of sentences that 
are often unintelligible. 


“Casey gives the impression, because 
he mumbles, that he has a messy mind," 
Says former CIA director Richard Helms. 
‘But he doesn't have a messy mind at all. 
He has a tidy mind. And he has the street 
smarts of a lot of New Yorkers.” 


OSS and SEC 


A CIA colleague once described Mr. 
Casey, only half in jest, as “an American 
colossus."’ He is certainly an American 
success story, a self-made millionaire who 
got where he is by hustling, playing poli- 
tics and taking risks. As a young lawyer, 
he joined the wartime Office of Strategic 
Services and ran spies into Europe. Later, 
he made a fortune as a tax lawyer by pub- 
lishing books about tax laws. Still later, he 
was chairman of the Nixon-era Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Finally, he 
managed President Reagan's 1980 presi- 


dential campaign. 


Mr. Casey brought the same hard- 
charging, risk-taking style to the CIA, and 


it caused him problems. The agency, still 


Struggling to recover from the traumas of 
the 1970s, was in many ways a frightened 
and self-protective institution when he ar- 
rived, It wanted public and congressional 
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support ee—are ITE VOTE CUNO 
versies, Mr. Casey, in contrast, wanted to 
mobilize the agency and test the limits of 
‘its congressional mandate. 


The new director plunged into his job 
with boyish enthusiasm —zapping off daily 
Suggestions to CIA analysts, touring CIA 
Stations overseas, and taking a personal 


hand in planning covert-action programs. 
In his eagerness to revive the agency, re- ; 


marked one colleague, Mr. Casey some- 
times acted “‘like a first-year case offi- 
cer,” 

His greatest successes at the CIA have 
probably been in improving the analytical 
side of the agency, known as the director- 
ate of intelligence. He told one friend in 
1981 that he knew how to produce good in- 
telligence estimates because he had 
eared a fortune doing the same thing in 
his tax guides—taking complex data and 
putting it into concise and readable 
form. 


“graphical lines, so that analysts studying 
the Soviet economy and the Soviet Jeader- 
ship worked in the same section rather 
than different ones. He increased the quan- 
tity and, by most accounts, the quality of 
CIA reports. And he installed Robert 
Gates, a widely respected young CIA offi- 


. cer, as deputy director for intelligence. 


Some of the analytical reforms ‘were 
simple. The CIA had never bothered, for 
‘example, to keep files of each analyst's 
i work, so it was impossible to assess 
whether an analyst's predictions tended, 
over time, to be accurate. Mr. Casey and 
Mr. Gates started keeping files. 

The CIA still makes too many mistakes. 
It correctiy forecast some major events in 
Lebanon, from the Israeli invasion in 1982 
to Syria's later intransigence, but it failed 
to provide specific warnings about the 
bombs that destroyed the American Em- 
bassy and Marine headquarters in Beirut 
in 1983. It correctly forecast that Yuri An- 
dropov would succeed Leonid Brezhnev as 
Soviet leader, but it failed to predict the 


later succession of Konstantin Chernenko. 


Trying Harder 
Under Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates, ana- 
lysts are at least trying harder. The intelli- 
gence community produced 75 interagency 
estimates in 1983, compared with about 12 
in 1980, and the agency embarked on abour 
800 long-term research projects, studving 
i everything from likely Soviet weapons in 
the vear 200C to the history of Shiite Islam 
! in.the 12th century. 
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Mr. Casey started by reorganizing the | 
intelligence directorate along mainly geo- | 


“STAT 
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Who Should Direct the CIA? 


John Horton's piece [op-ed, Jan. 
2} is a welcome antidote to the 
self-satisfaction of Bob Gates’ Pan- 
glossian presentation, “Is the CLA’s 
Analysis Any Good?” [op-ed, Dec. 
12}, on the matter of whether 
policy pressures influence intell- 
gence. estimates. However, a5 a 
former CIA analyst with 29 years’ 
experience who has served on the 
National Intelligence Council, | be- 
leve that Mr. Horton's useful sug- 
gestion of a council of elders to ne- 
gotiate the clashes between policy 
and intelligence does not go far 
enough. Something institutional is 
also needed. : 

The hard but inescapable fact is 
that the director of Central Intelli- 
gence has to be an independent- 
minded cuss who is willing to de- 
liver straight judgments without 
shrinking from the costs. And they 
can be severe: anger and scorn 
from policy-makers offended by 
uncongenia!l views, threats of ex- 
clusion from the “inner circle” and 
the seductive argument that, if 
one is not a “team player,” one 
cannot be effective at all. 

A good director has to accept 
the fact that the job is likely to be 
his last appointment, Quite a few 


WASHINGTON POST 
10 January 1985 


have managed to behave this way. 
Mr. Horton cites one who found 
himself considered a “traitor”. be- 
cause of the CLA’s gloomy Vietnam 
analyses, Richard Helms (and his 
deputy Vernon Walters, Richard 
Nixon’s darling) rejected attempts 
to make the agency a scapegoat for 
Watergate. Stan Tumer withstood 
pressure from Carter's White 
House to overstate our abilities to 
monitor SALT II in the ratification 
debates. 

This tradition was: fractured by 
the appointment of George Bush. I 
found Mr. Bush, as did many others 


_at CIA, to be a first-class director 


who backed up his experts’ views 
and made sure they got heard m 
high places, But Mr. Bush had been 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, a most partisan job. 
From there it has proven, sadly, but _ 
a short step to Bill Casey, manager 
of Reagan’s 1980 campaign. 

” Would it exceed legislative inge- 
nuity to write.a bill requiring that 
the director of Central Intelligence 
be either an intelligence profes- 
sional or an outsider of proven stat- 
ure and political independence? 

JOHN WHITMAN 
Falls Church 
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Deetine i in coups around the world is isa mixed blessing _ 


By Charles Waterman. - 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor - 


Coups, which once were a azole 


diet for an unstable third world, are | 


occurring with much less frequency 
these days. 

Last. year’s ouster of Mauritania’s 
military leader was an ‘exception to 
the rule. Today, in much of the devel- 
oping world, . more * sophisticated | 
methods of state control are able to 
repress dissent and prevent sudden | 
government takeovers more - effec-_ 
“tively than in the past.~’ ~ 

This is true even though destabi | : 
lizing economic and population: 
trends continue unabated -and, :-in~’ 


_Geed, get worse in many areas. 


‘Tronically, SomE short term, effects, 
-of this “increased” “ability to" ‘Tepress- i 


‘dissent can be beneficial: .~- 

. © Economic. . development _ pro- 
‘grams are less frequently disrupted | 
by abrupt leadership changes. Most 


| 


economists agree that a violent coup ; 
_ d état can cost a GeveORing country 


_ ANALYSIS 


“years. in its Gace ‘process. 


_ Foreign investment flows more rap" 
- idly when uncertainty is minimized. - 
® Policymakers 
count on greater continuity in ‘the 
#areas for which they bear Sein ae 


earl ; 
a 


difficult. 


-® Claims that. comuminice revoliic a 
tions are proving: ‘largely. irreversible 


must be viewed in the context. of. this 


trend. The'fact: is‘ that “most ‘govern="* 


‘ments now have a longer life span” 
_ sthan a decade ago. And ‘conservative 

‘monarchies “are no longer “auitomati: 
“cally considered _ Nulnerable relics 
Tipe for revolf. ° é 

- For example, sens 1955 and 


"1969, well-over 15 legal. changes of « 


government occurred in eight coum : 


tries in the Middle East and North * 


_ can» generally 


_ ity. InicHigence reporting and schol- -: 
future trends can: ‘ 
Cod wa 


also. ue toni a more ‘stable: envi- - 
ronment, At the same time, attention -". 


to fo basic € evolutionary trends becomes. | 
more critical and their detection i more | 


sentially stable since 1968. 


Afsos ia, re re accounted ‘for six of these 
changes. Other countries affected were North and South- 
Yemen, “Turkey, Sudan, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. 
Egypt had its single successful revolution in 1952, | 
Between 1970 and 1984, only six illegal government . 
changes occurred in four Middle East countries. Four of 
these were in the-chronically unstable Yemens, the other™ 
two in Iran and. Turkey. Both Egypt and Lebanon expe- 
rienced presidential assassinations during this period... 
but no change in political complexion of the ruling group... 
Notably, Syria has been ruled by the same government:. 
since late 1970: With some reshuffling, Traq has been es | 


Other areas, such as black Africa, hae peace. 
similar lessening in ‘the’ frequency of violent changes. by-" 
classic coups d'état. ~ 

_Why has this relative stability, appeared? One answer : 


: ds obvious. —~ - the turbulence of the post- -colonial era re: 
'. quired time- to die down.. Stable institutions do not 


emerge overnight. : 

“But other factors exist as well, some: of which bring 
mixed blessings. . 

‘Regimes of all political stripes are far more conscious 
of the nature of internal threats to their stability — and 

. the patterns by which they emerge. Intensive security as-_ . 

sistance programs by: Eastern and Western states have:,: 
developed third-world expertise in areas such as protec- - 
tion of senior politicians,” rapid reaction to threats, ‘and 
penetration of potentially hostile groups. 

The tools of ensuring loyalty have also become more 
effective and technologically advanced. These include 


. rapid communications, efficient monitoring facilities, 
_ propaganda . techniques, control of foreign influences, 
~ and censorship. ° 


Tn some cases, the ruthlessness with which: opposition 


"is suppressed has intensified considerably. Syrian Presi- 
. dent Hafez Assad’s 1982.eradication of several thousand 


Sunni Muslim conservative opponents in Hama, and | 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s harsh treatment of . 
political adversaries are specific cases in point. While 
such tactics may: not enhance a regime's popularity or 
moral standing, they.often do increase its longevity. 7 

If the new situation results in greater stability over. 
time, this has some positive elements. It could release en- 
ergies for progress which would otherwise be spent in 
conspiratorial machinations and their bloody effects. 

But if the result is ever-increasing repression and sti-: 
fling of these very. energies, the cost of stability will be’ 
high indeed. It will also be illusory, as longer-term pres-: 
sures may merely erupt later in yet more dramatic cea 
ion. Iran’s example cannot be ignored. ~ :- eae 

The challenge for the West becomes to encourage evo- 
lutionary change in a world where repression is more ef- 
fective than it was two decades ago. ° : 

The writer was_a government official. for two dec: 

_ades before becoming a consultant on international 

affairs. om oe os ee 


wo es 
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DATELINE LANGLEY: 
FIXING THE 
INTELLIGENCE MESS 


by Allan E. Goodman 


The recent campaign for the White House 
marked the third straight presidential election 
in which the American intelligence communi- 
ty’s performance was a major issue. From 
their memoirs it is clear that Presidents Rich- 
ard Nixon and Jimmy Carter, Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger, and national security 
adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski all left office 
thinking intelligence had not served them 
well. Moreover, ever since the debacle in Iran 
the Senate and House select committees on 
intelligence have been sharply critical of the 
substantive briefings they have received from 
the intelligence agencies. 

As early as 1981, the Reagan administra- 
tion’s disappointment was underscored by 
Admiral Bobby Inman. the ‘country’s most 
senior and respected career military intelli- 
gence officer and deputy director of central 
intelligence until 1982. Inman told several 
audiences that the U.S. intelligence communi- 
ty’s performance was at its lowest level since 
Pearl Harbor. And in the wake of the most 
recent bombing of the U.S. embassy in Beirut, 
Lebanon, President Ronald Reagan himself 
expressed concern about “the near destruction 
of our intelligence capability,” which presi- 
dential spokesman Larry Speakes blamed on 
“a decade-long trend of a climate in Congress 
that resulted in inadequate funding and sup- 
port for intelligence gathering capabilities.” 

Intelligence and foreign-policy profession- 
als should take such criticism seriously, de- 
spite the political circumstances and motives 
that may have generated it. Many intelligence 
operatives have left the profession wondering 
if the community has become too fragmented. 


ALLAN E. GOODMAN 15 associate dean of the School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown University. From 1975 
to 1980, he served in several senior se) poiens in the 
Central Intelligence Agency, including presidential 
briefing coordinator for the director of central intells- 
gence. ; 
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Sophisticated collection technologies have ac- 
tually impeded the sharing of informauon. 
And rival agencies in stiff competition for 
funding prepare such divergent analyses that 
the system fails to provide enough accurate. 
timely, or complete information to policymak- 
ers. Unfortunately, ‘such’ problems have 
plagued the intelligence community for more 
than a decade and are so deeply rooted that 
only fundamental change in the system will 
improve performance. 

The intelligence community comprises the 
agencies and organizations specifically autho- 
rized by the National Security Act of 1947 and 
subsequent executive orders to conduct intelli- 
gence activities “necessary for the conduct of 
foreign relations and the protection of the 
National Security of the United States.” The 
current members of the community all fall 
within the executive branch and report to the 
director of central intelligence (DCI), the Na- 
tional Security Council (NSC), and the presi- 
dent—in that order. The community includes 
the cia, the Defense Intelligence Agency 
(DIA), the National Security Agency (NSA), the 
military service and special collection offices 
in the Pentagon, the State Department's Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research, the Trea- 
sury Department’s Office of Intelligence Sup- 
port, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
a unit of the Department of Energy. The Cia, 
however, is the only agency controlled direct- 
ly by the DCI. 

Intelligence activities revolve around four 
functions. The first, intelligence gathering, 
includes human intelligence (HUMINT), pho- 
tography, and the processing of electronic and 
communications signals (ELINT and 
COMINT). The second and third functions 
involve analyzing information and getting the 
results to those who need them. The fourth 
function is covert action. While controversial, 
it represents only a minor part of intelligence 
activities and despite controversy and mistakes 
is generally better managed than either the 
collection or the analytic functions. Thus a 


central concern is whether information col- 


lected in the field is properly analyzed and 
reaches the right people in a usable form. 
What policymakers expect and need from 


LONTINUED 
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“r $S of U.S. NEWS § WORLD REPORT 
17 December 1984 


“Wir. Conservative” Sizes Up 
Challenges Reagan Faces - 


From trimming the cost of military weapons 
to getting along with the Soviet Union, one of 
the Senate’s most respected members speaks 
his mind in a wide-ranging interview. 


HARARE ARAAKAAR ARR 


; Q You're on the Senate committee that oversees the Central 
Intelligence Agency. How good is U.S. intelligence? : 

A We have the fourth-best intelligence system in the 
world—behind Israel, England and Russia, We could do 
better, and I think in a few years we'll move up to second 
or third. 2° 

We've been lucky—most of our CIA directors have been | 
good ones. But I don’t think that job should be politically 
appointed. I want to see the next selection.come from men 
who have been in there 20, 30, 40 years and know their 
way around. ae A, 

Senator Pat Moynihan and Ihave a bill that would take 
that office out of politics. Although Bill Casey is doing a 
great job, I don’t know whom the President would pick as ~ 
the next director. But it should not be political. 7 - 


Interview With 
Senator 


Barry Goldwater - 


- Barry Goldwater, Repub-- - 
- fican of Arizona, has been-_ 
_-an outspoken advocate:: 
“of conservative principles -; 

*- in ‘the Senate. for:nearly . 

F-30 -vears: As -the- GOP = 
:. presidential candidate-in - 
14964, he lost-to Lyndon 
. Johnson. Now 75, he has- - "07 

‘. announced.plans to retire. eee 

when his current term 
ends in two years. 


World Report, Inc. . 
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Is the CIA’s Analysis Any Good? 


Yes. 


The Central Intelligence Agency was 
created to provide comprehensive, all-source 
collection and analysis of information so that 
we might prevent strategic surprises like 
Pearl Harbor and be forewarned of other 
developments adverse to American interests. 


Granted, the effort is immense and complex. 


Recent press accounts prompt some to ask: Is 
it any good? Is it honest and objective? 


There is little question that maintaining the 


quality of CLA assessments became much 
more difficult in the late 1960s and the 
1970s. Collection capabilities declined. Our 
analytical effort on the Third World had been 
significantly reduced by the early 1970s— 
just when problems there were multiplying. 
By 1980 the number of analysts working on 
the Soviet economy (including defense indus- 


- tries) had declined from over 300 to fewer 


than 50, There was little money for analysts 
to travel abradd or to meet with nongovern- 


___ment experts at home. Many academics were 


unwilling to talk to us and share ideas. From 
1973 to 1977, moreover, CIA had five differ- 


ent directors, and from 1975 to January 
_ 1982, there were six chiefs of the analysis di- 


rectorate—the Directorate of Intelligence. 
Much has changed in the past five years. 
The resource picture began to improve in 
1979, thanks initially to the House and Senate 
oversight committees, We have since made 
impressive strides toward rebuilding the 


_corps of analysts. New resources for the en- 


tire intelligence community have greatly im- 
proved the collection of information across 
the board. We have also undertaken sweeping 
measures to improve the quality of analysis, 
The directorate of intelligence was reor- 
ganized m 1981 to bring political, economic 
and military experts together in regional of- 
fices, We have dramatically expanded our 
contacts outside government, drawing on an 
extraordinary number of experts in universi- 
ties, think tanks and business for information 


‘and ideas. We require all CLA analysts to have 


outside training every two years, 

CIA has strengthened longer-term analytical 
research, long put at risk by the pressures of 
day-to-day reporting, In the Grst nine months of 
this year we issued some 700 research studies 
for nearly every department of government 


For the first time there are adequate funds for 


analysts to travel] and work overseas as well as 
to consult with again-cooperative academic and 
other experts at home. 
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‘CIA assessments now are subjected to 


‘more rigorous internal review than ever be- 


fore. Every manager at every level reviews 
all substantive assessments that come out of 


his organization, We often offer drafts for — 
comment (though not consent) to senior mili- 


tary commanders, embassies and experts in 
other agencies. Many of our assessments are 
reviewed by nongovernment experts, 
We not only offer our best estimate of what, 
will happen in a given situation but also in- 
form our readers of other possible though less 
likely outcomes—and the implications of 
each, I cannot say this approach would have 
enabled us to predict the fall of the shah in 
1978-79, but I believe that that outcome now 
would certainly be addressed as a possibility. 
We are more candid now with our readers 


about the level of cur confidence in our judg-. 


ments and the reliability of our sources. We 
also make more of an effort to lay out our evi- 
dence. Using the example of the fall of the 
shah, under present practice we would have 
acknowledged the paucity of information on 
internal Iranian affairs and the self-serving 
nature of some of our sources, 

We now evaluate past CLA assessments and 
national estimates to see how they have held 
up over time. The directorate of intelligence 
has for the first time its own independent 
evaluation staff. We voluntarily share these 
evaluations with the House and Senate over- 
sight committees. 

We organize special task forces of agency ex- 
perts and outside specialists to do competitive 


- analysis and to ensure we are examining all 


aspects of key problems. We submit our work 
on important issues, such as the Soviet econ 
omy, to panels of outside experts for scrutiny. 
Finally, the skill and dedication of analysts in 
CIA and elsewhere in the intelligence com- 
munity are exceptional—perhaps never better. 
While some of the criticism in the press of 
our capabilities and acumen is justified, most 
of it is grossly inaccurate. I urge the reader to 
consider the access and motives of sources of 
criticism—and to be alert to later retractions. 


. Meanwhile, I have hundreds of letters, cables 


and messages, from the president on down, 
commending our work. Various news organi- 
zations report that policy-makers and mem- 
bers of Congress acknowledge that the qual- 
ity of assessments has improved markedly, 


———————————————————————————————————— 


CLA was created in part to ensure that in- 
telligence assessments would be prepared by 


_ people with no stake in approval of weapons 


programs, defense budgets or particular poli- 
cies. Perhaps the strongest cultural trait com’ 
mon to all CLA analysts is a very deep sensi- 
tivity to the dangers of politicization. Indeed, 
sometimes we bend perhaps too far toward an 
adversarial relationship with policy-makers ta 
avoid even the appearance of being suborned, 
There is no question that policy-makers 
have always been intensely interested in the 
outcome of our assessments, especialy on 
contentious issues. If they were not, it would 
mean we were working on the wrong prob- 


_ lems or were irrelevant. Beyond our natural, 


visceral independence-—contrariness, some 
would say--a mum- 
. ber of safeguards exist: 

__ Approval of CIA’s assessments 

rests with intelligence professionals. I 

have been with CIA nearly 20 years. I am 

the final approving official for all af CIA’s 

daily production of current intelligence that 

goes to the president and senior government 

officials. The director of Central Intelligence 

(DCD first sees it at the same time as the 

policy-maker. I also approve all longer-range 
assessments, 

Our assessments go to the two congressional 
oversight committees. I am confident they 
would not hesitate to act promptly #f they de- 
tected a policy slant. In addition, both Foreign 
Relations, Armed Services and Appropriations 
committees receive a great number of our as 
sesaments, 

A variety of other groups, both independent 
of CIA (the president's Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board), and inside the Agency, ako 
evaluate CLA assessments and estimates, 

Directors of CLA have always played an ac- 
tive role in the preparation and approval of 
national estimates, which are produced by the 
entire intelligence community. Similarly, our 
-directors always have had strong views on the 
major substantive issues we analyze. John 
MecCone, President Kennedy's DCI, believed 
the Soviets would send missiles to Cuba in 
1962 long before the intelligence analysts 
agreed. However, national estimates also are 
reviewed by the heads of a dozen other intelli- 
gence organizations, The estimate that re- 
cently was alleged, in the press, to be slanted 
went through many drafts and even then 


Continued 
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Out There in Langley 


E PUBLISH on the opposite page today a 

ringing endorsement of the analytical quality 

and the political integrity of the CIA’s intelh- 
gence assessments. It comes from one who is in a 
position to know a good deal more about this su- 
premely important matter than the rest of us—Rob- 
ert Gates, the civil servant in charge of the process 
out there in Langley. He declares that the CIA has 
paid systematic attention to creating intellectual and 
bureaucratic conditions favorable to good intelligence 


judgments. The hallmarks of its system, Mr. Gates: 


says, are rigorous review, an openness to critiasm 
and a devotion to professionalism. 
Except that we still can’t really tell whether the 


CIA is doing it right. Mr. Gates, as a professional ° 


skeptic, might be among the first to acknowledge 
that he has not put before the public the materials 
for a trustworthy assessment—he is not free to. 
For that we would have to know many other things 
about CLA: what questions of analysis or policy it 
had been asked to address, how it had handled the 
evidence in different kinds of cases, what had been 
done when a hard-charging analyst felt stymied by 
unworthy obstacles. 

_ It seems unlikely to us that a simple lack of intel- 
Jectual or physical resqurces would be a major diffi- 
culty now. Raw politicization can perhaps be dealt 


with. But there is a range of more subtle traps, bu- 
reaucratic, intellectual and cultural. The question of 
whether intelligence is designed not just to prevent 
surprises but also to predict the course of events is 
a continuing conundrum. Ferreting out or minimiz- 
ing bias of various kinds is essential, but how do 
you ensure or maximize insight? Is the team ap- ~ 
proach institutionalized in the American intelli- 
gence community conducive to the play of minds— 
to the play of a single mind—which produces the 
major breakthroughs in other fields? We do not 
rmean to trivialize Mr. Gates’ account, but if we told 


’ you that that is the way we write editorials, you 


would be forgiven if you stopped reading, 

’ Still, progress of sorts is visible. For the first 
three postwar decades in which intelligence was a 
central preoccupation of national policy, the work 


. was secret and what discussion there was of it took 


place mostly behind closed doors. In the next dec- 
ade, the debate went public and focused heavily on 
clandestine intelligence aperations. The main sub- 
ject, however, has always been intelligence collec- 
tion and especially analysis, and in recent years 
enough questions about American performance 
have been raised to bring this subject to the fore, 
insid<'as well as outside the intelligence c¢mmuni- 
ty. Mr. Gates carries forward this essential mquiry. 
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‘Professional CIA directors. 


Senators Barry Goldwater and Daniel-Moy:: 
‘nihan, chairman and vice chairman of the 


Senate Intelligence Committee, are pushing leg- 


‘islation to require that all future directors and’ ” 


‘députy directors of central intelligence be pro- 
‘fessional intelligence officers. 


isTheir effort results from the experience” of 
who. 
had been campaign manager and a political 

run’ 


‘yvorking with CIA Director William Casey 


icrony of President Reagan and who " 
tafoul of Congress for cavalier financial 


idealings, the bending of intelligence reports to: 
{fit the administration party line and the agen-: 
3cy’s activities in Central America. _ 
“Because of Mr. Casey’s lack of credibility on 
{Capitol Hill, senators were able to make the 


iWhite House agree to have only professional 
intelligence officers in the deputy post as long 


«as Mr. Casey remains director. 


_Indeed, the Goldwater-Moynihan measure 
Comes too late to do anything about Mr. Casey. 


Having been confirmed, he can serve as long as 
the President wishes him to. ene, o AG 
And it’s a bad principle anyway. A President - 
should not be constrained in his choice for. the — 
post by requirements that render it a bureau- 
cratic civil service job, especially as it deals 
wie the highest levels of national security | 
policy. ; ; 
- Under. two professional directors, Richard’ : 
Helms and William Colby, the CLA was greatly: - 
plagued by problems. Under a nonprofessional: 
director, George Bush, its morale and good: 
standing were much restored. _. : 
Mr. Goldwater and Mr. Moynihan mean well: | 
The post of intelligence director is too important. ° 


. to be handed out to political buddies. But the — 


place to attend to that is in the confirmation: 
process. They should take a lesson from the. 
experience of the FBI, which also suffered from: © 
politicized directorship until Congress made it’ 
clear that it would tolerate no such appointment. 


. 


again. 
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a, NCE more, in the debate over the security of | 


Americans in Beirut, attention is being focused-on | 
capacity to collect and use: 


this nation’s 
intelligence. 
Why did we not know 
the embassy or the marines? Or-did we? Did someone in 
the government have the 
along? Was it 
cials ignore it? 
Americans expect our intelligence services to know in 
advance of threats to our interests and people. They are, 
in fact. putting their trust in a chancy and imperfect pro- 
cess. Individual mistakes in the gathering and evaluation 
of intelligence have 
problems may lie elsewhere: in the sheer volume of infor- 
mation, the preference for tried and true sources, and the 
politics of evaluation. 45 


in advance of the plans to bomb 


information and not pass it ‘ 
passed along and not used? D:d high offi- ' 


undoubtedly been made, yet the real | 


At any given time, a huge volume of information is | 


flowing into Washington from around the world through 
several channels: the CIA, the State Department, De- 
fense agencies, the National Security Agency, and, where 
involved, the FBI. While every effort is made to alert 
those in crisis areas to relevant intelligence, information 
relating to Beirut, for example, may come from far away. 


Only a portion of the total information may be available e: 


to officials on the spot in time for them to act. 


Information coming in to Washington will be orga: 


nized and considered only in part. Much of it will consist 


of rumors, reports from unevaluated sources, intercepted | : 


communications waiting to be processed, and data from ie 
complicated electronic and photographic equipment re 


quiring processing, interpretation, and collateral confir- 
mation. In times of stress, the flow will be supplemented 
by snippets from those who want to appear informed, 
want to make mischief, are looking for money, or merely 
think they know something. Nevertheless, each item 


must be looked at and evaluated, 


Items that are cryptic or unclear when first received . 


may have more meaning in hindsight, 
claims that US officials were informed 
question arises: Given the lives and interests at stake, 
why not act on every report of possible attack? To do so 
would keep personnel and families in a constant state of 
tensicn, seriously hampering the working of our embas- 
sies and, over time, reducing the credibility of the intelli- 
gence process. ; 

The intelligence analyst in Washington tends. to put 
the greatest credence on known, traditional sources. To- 
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ence gathering stumbles 


day, in areas of upheaval such as Beirut, sources of the - 
past may be of little value, Even five years ago, US offi- 
Clals were still in touch with Palestinian and Lebanese of- 
ficials they had long known who were willing to talk to . 
ericans and were close to most of the sources of vio- 
lence. Information was exchanged and the security of.” 
Americans often assured. Most of these traditional 
sources have lost touch or departed. The task of penetrat-. 
ing the shadowy sources of today’s terrorism carries 
more risk and is less certain of results, not only for US : 
intelligence officers, but for their contacts as well. Evalu- | 
ating the result is even more difficult, : 
Even in cases of reliable information coming, for ex- 


ample, through intercepted communications, the mean- 


‘ing is not always clear. Conversations can be cryptic, 
‘using “‘double talk” and subject to more than one inter- 


pretation. Information from numerous sources may give 
conflicting signals: The intelligence community must de- 
termine the true meaning. Each element may then tend to’ . 
support its own sources and its own view of events. Valu- 
able time is lost in getting information to the policymaker 
through bureaucratic and sometimes political battles 
over assessments. ie = 
When information is finally winnowed and conclv-' 
sions reached, senior policymakers may not immediately ° 
accept its validity and act. They may prefer other sources 
fitting their own view of an issue. Further, the actions : 


‘dictated by the information may be diplomatically, mili- | 
_ tarily, financially, 


and politically out of the question. 


_ In the amount of-information received by the US. itis , 


- possible to make a case that almost any. event was fore- | 


seen by someone. That, however, is not the important | 
question. What is meaningful is whether accurate infor-. 
mation was sifted, assessed, received ‘in time, and be 
lieved by those with the capacity to act and whether there. 


- existed, for them, feasible courses of action. 


The judgment of individuals may occasionally be’ 


" rightfully blamed for “intelligence failures.” More often.; 


however, the answers lie in an inevitably complicated 
system in which chance may play as great a role as facts, 
talent, and judgment. j 


David D. Newsom is associate dean and director | 


of the Institute for the Study of Diplomacy at 
Georgetown University. - 
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ARNO} HMA “armaments. expenaitures, while 
| = OED BEIC N / outside experts have been correct. 
The CIA permanent staff has never 
- had a monopoly on wisdom. 

~The continuing Casey-McMahon 
' disagreement is based on how best 
‘to implement Reagan policies via 
the CIA. The White House endeavor 
to push the CIA into a more activist 
role .via covert-action programs 
-- seems thus far to have been frus- 

” trated, : : 
.. For example, following Soviet a 
_ , destruction of the Korean Air Lines | 
“passenger plane. in September © 
‘1983. President Reagan is said to 


eee — 
Ro Se 
foe § % nits 
Se cage 


* “Casey CIA and the McMahon CIA, 


appointees from entering CIA 


_ Fanks. In fact, of five Casey execu- 

tive appointees, only two remain 
. 4nd itis not certain how much influ- 
i : ence they have in the organization 
j te id today. ap Be = oN rie: 


. hot that the Reagan-Casey ideasare | 
' 80 off the wall that Mr. McMahon | 


’ fessionalism from the. antics of 


_ analysts, itis now known, have over 


in their underestimates of Soviet 


Yo “he magnification of power 
and influence of the CIA 
career bureaucracy, repre- - 
Sented by John J. 

McMahon, the CIA deputy director, 

over President Reagan's personal 

appointee, CIA Director William J. 

Casey, is the untold story of the Rea- 

gan administration. It is today a. 

matter of legitimate doubt among 

highly informed observers that | 
even President Reagan’s orders to 
the CIA to undertake. covert oper- 

ations could prevail over a 

McMahon veto. 

To obtain confirmation or denial 
of the foregoing statements is 
impossible: understandably, 
because the CIA rarely discusses 


. for publication the organization's 


inner workings. However, persons 
in 4 position to know and observe 
the CLA and who are free of organ- 


., ational inhibitions clearly believe 


‘that the CIA career service has 


. achieved a degree of power unpar- 


alleled in the intelligence agency’s 
37-year existence. ; 

. The reason for the disagreement 
between Mr, Casey and the | 
McMahon career bureaucracy is | 


and his aides must rescue CIA pro- 


political appointees. CIA profes- 
sional judgments have in the past 
Proven ‘to be: misjudgments, CIA 


the years been spectacularly wrong 


4 


c aad ns oh a I 
~ have ordered Mr. Casey to retaliate | 


: opposed from the outset the mining 


against the U.S.S.R. by shipping a ° 


quantity of surface-to-air missiles - 


to the embattled Afghan 
mujahideen bavtling the then four- 
year-old Soviet invasion: Mr. 
McMahon succeeded in preventing 
execution of the. proposal, arguing 
that it would be too difficult to , 
accomplish,,He may have been ; 
right or wrong; whichever it was, | 
Mr. McMahon's view prevailed. 
Another example: Some 200 
‘Soviet soldiers are known to be 
either prisoners or deserters in the 
hands of. Afghan resistance 
fighters. Mr, Casey proposed, with 
President Reagan's support, 
bringing to the United States about i 
65 Soviet POWs for a mass’ press 


- “ conference.:Such a move would 
. have served two purposes: 


' First, it would have relieved the: 
Afghans of a burden. POWs are | 
generally a problem — what do you |; 
do with them? — in a guerrilla war 
characterized by hit-and-run tac- 
‘ties, Cone 
Second, such a prisoner show 
‘with Red Army soldiers telling 


their story to the world media 
might have been a stunning blow 
against Soviet imperial interests in 
Central Asia: Mr. McMahon vetoed 
the idea and his veto stuck. Again, _ 


Mr. McMahor:. might have been ; 
right or wrong; whichever it was, 


his view prevailed. 


_ The CIA career bureaucracy | 


of Nicaragua waters. Whatever 
plan the McMahon forces finally 
offered for interdicting military 
supplies to Nicaragua failed to do 
the job, so, as the saying goes in 
Washington, it was “all onus and no 


bonus.” The congressional uproar | 


as a result of the mining is said to 


Whether this situation would 


change in the event of Director 
Casey’s promised reappointment 
during a possible second Reagan 
.term remains to be seen, ’- 
One of the major reasons for this 
“power accretion to the CIA old-boy 
network is the formalization of con- 
gressional oversight of the intelli- 
Bence agency in.two select 
permanent committeés of the Con- * 
gress. Dissenters within the CIA 
from Reagan-Casey covert action 
Proposals now have a forum where 
their dissent can be heard and 
débated inside the committees. 


Instead of the usual hierarchical - 


arrangements within a government 
department, there’are now lateral 
CIA staff connections with Con- 
gress which has institutionalized 
its constitutional power to oversee 
the executive branch. Until the 
mid-1970s, congressional oversight 
of the CIA was informal. This func- 
tion was pretty much left in the 
‘hands of ranking members of 
senior congressional committees 
“who, themselves, in the good old 


Allen Dulles days, preferred not to | 
probe too deeply into what the CIA : 


was doing. Asa result of House and 
Senate investigations in the 
aftermath of Watergate, Congress 
successfully asserted its ‘power: 
over the intelligence agency. 


here are those, however, who’ 
disagree with this analysis. 
They counter-argue that the 
problem lies not with the congres- 


. sional committees but with Direc- 


’ CIA director, who, as one observer ° 


tor Casey himself: The incumbent - 


has not exercised his own power to 
the same degree as did Adm. Stan- 
sfield Turner, President Carter’s 


said, “whether you agreed with him 
or not, ran the CIA.” 
Watergate, the Nixon resignation | 
‘and the short-lived Ford adminis- | 
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Politicization of the CIA. 


Is the CIA being politicized? 

Bob Woodward [Aides Dispute 
CIA’s ‘Near-Destruction’,” Sept. 28] 
quoted CIA Director William J. Casey 
as Saying in a letter to Sen, Daniel Pa- 
trick Moynihan, “You have my assur- 


ance that I will not tolerate any at-~ 
tempt to ‘politicize the agency or its 
_ Work, or use: the fact of its revitaliza- . 
_ tion for partisan political purposes.”” 
Elsewhere in The Post on Sept. 28, ” 
Joanne Omang [‘‘Analyst Says He Quit - 


CIA When Casey Altered his Report to 


Support Policy”) reports that CIA's .. 
' highly respected top Latin American 
analyst, John Horton, resigned rather. 


Chevy Chase 


than “alter an intelligence estimate to 


..meet Mr, Casey’s demand that the esti: 


mate support administration policy. 


EDITOR _ 


Sen, Moynihan and Sen. Barry | 


Goldwater have joined. forces to intro- 


duce legislation that would require . 
that future CIA directors and deputy ~ 


directors be intelligence professionals. ° 


This is ‘an excellent move. ‘The. two me 


. Senators should go further, They 


should immediately call in Mr. Casey 


and ask him about Mr. Horton’s accu- 


sation. We may find the Wrong ‘man 


resigned, 


CHARLES TABER " 
- oj 
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‘Politics Shouldn't Taint the CEA’s Amalyses| 


Amid: last week’s argument about 
whether the Central Intelligence Agency 
had been gutted by the Carter administra- 
tion, a former CIA intelligence analyst | 
complained that one of his reports had been 
doctored to suit the political aims of the 
agency's present director, William Casey. 

That’s a serious charge, and it merits 
careful investigation. . 

The analyst, John Horton, resigned last 
May asa Latin American specialist forthe | 
National Intelligence Council, which co- 
ordinates the drafting of intelligence eval- 
uations from the CIA, FBI, National 
Security Agency, State Department, De- 
fense Intelligence Agency and intelligence | 
units of the various armed forces. The 
council is headed by Casey. 

Horton, who spent nearly 30 years 
with the CIA, had prepared a detailed 
analysis of conditions in. Mexico. Casey re- 
turned it, Horton said, “because he want- 
ed it to come out acertain way. . . There 
_was constant pressure on me to redo it’ 


_ I refused to do it, so he finally had the * . 


thing rewritten over my dead body, so to | 
speak.” And Horton quit. | 

One speculation was that Casey want- | 
ed the report to provide a more alarmist | 


or gage 10001-7 


al intelligence committees to examine po- 
litical influence on intelligence gathering. 
And Congress should seriously consid. . 
er adopting legislation introduced last 
week by Sens. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
and Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.), It 
would require that future CIA directors 
and deputy directors be chosen from 
among career civilian or military intelli- 
gence personnel — thus precluding politi- 
cal appointments. While that’s not a 
guarantee against politically motivated . 


analyses, it should help reduce the vemp- ‘ 


taticn to doctor, Gate, 


view so the White House would lean hard- . 


er on Mexico to bring its policies on Cen- 


tral America closer to Washington’s, 
If that was Casey’s plan, it apparently : 
didn’t work. In dny case, tinkering with - 


intelligence analyses for political reasons | 


taints the information that is supposed to. 
form the factual basis for policy decisions. 

Earlier, another former CLA employee 
accused Casey of slanting intelligence in- 


forrnation to support administration poli- | 


cies in Central America. 
It’s not easy to prove or disprove 
charges like these because most of the rel- 


‘evant information is classified. But the po- | 
tential: damage to this country’s security - 


from ineffective or even counterproductive . 
policies adopted on the basis of slanted © 


analyses should persuade the congression- 
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J ackson to Meet Contadora Aides 


“By Jay Mathews o> 
_ Washington Post Stalt Writer. 


“LOS. ANGELES, Sept. 30—Jesse _ . 


L. _ Jackson. said today he plans to , 


"meet with Latin American leaders | 
in.Panama in two weeks to consider 
Ways to bring -Peace ‘to Central 
America. week a 

_ Jackson .told.: The. Washington 
« Post before his arrival here that he - 


- would attend: the Oct. 11.inaugu- 


. ration of new Panamanian President 
Nicolas . Ardito-Barletta, While in 


‘. Panama, he said, he will meet with - 


“representatives of the Contadora 
-group—Mexico, Venezuela, Colom- 


- higher-ups, 
‘‘bia and Panama—on their efforts to 


"find a political eaiition to fighting i in. 


Nicaragua and El Salvador. - 
.. Jackson said that in his campaign- 
ing for Democratic candidates he 


-plans to make much of alleged at-- 


tempts within the Reagan admin- 


- istration to slant;CIA reports on. 


: Latin America and its explanations - 
-of the causes..of bombings of U. 8. 
re ‘facilities in Beirut... we 


he . said, 


“The doctoring and anctinge ae 
‘¢. government documents,”: 


- yeferring to a former analyst's com- ~ 
plaint that his reports on political . 


tween perjury and treason,” 


+ stability in Mexico were changed by | 
“were somewhere he- | 
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Don’t Blame Me 


Kitchen Remodelling and Other Excuses. 


Chicago. 
E HAVE just seen why the 
W president’s keepers wave off 
questions, curtail press sessions 
and simply refuse to call press 
conferences. Given a serious mat- 
ter to talk about, Ronald Reagan 
will — under questioning — say 
things silly or false or both. 
The serious matter was the 
death of Americans in Lebanon 


By Garry Wills 


who were under his care and were 
not protected, despite ample ad- 


‘ vance warning that they were tar- 


gets. The president’s first remark 


‘was to claim that anyone who 


remodels a kitchen knows it is 
hard to get the task finished on 
time. 

What would we say of his own 


Secret Service protectors if they 


left the president’s life exposed, 
and afterward adopted the kitch- 
en-remodeling defense? The mere 
likening of their task to such a ca- 
sual effort, with its incidental an- 
noyances, would show they had no 
worthy conception of their duty. 

Is the president less duty- 
bound to protect citizens he has 
committed to a dangerous situa- 
tion than are the guards who sur- 
round him? Other lives become 
kitchen appliances to a man who 
had already Jost, prior to this last 
bombing, 276 American lives in 
combat areas. When does he begin 
to realize that a battle zone is not 
a leaking faucet? 

The president’s next comment 
on the matter was even worse, 
The reporters were sealed off from 
him, but a college student got to 
him with a question, and he said 
that American lives were lost be- 
cause his predecessors of “recent 
years” were guilty of “destruction 


of our intelligence capacity” be- - 


cause they felt that “spying is 
somehow dishonest.” 
Where does one begin to ana- 
lyze an assertion so breathtaking- 
ly false whe-z it is not irrelevant? 
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Don’t blame me, the president | 
said; blame the nameless men who 
betrayed their high trust before I | 
arrived. His aides went drearily 
about their customary task after | 
he has slipped their controls’ — |! 
denying as much as they could of ‘ 
the statement, altering the rest, 
spreading its meaning, hoping to 
make it meaningless so no one 
would notice how McCarthyite 
the meaning of it is. 

The argument was irrelevant 
because Mr. Reagan said it is the 
job of intelligence “to know in ad- 
vance what the target might be.” 
Everyone knew who the target 
was — not might be — in Leba- 
non. There was no failure of intel- 
ligence, just repeated failures of 
protection. 

No one in authority ever acted 
on the view that “spying is dis- 
honest.” Some abuses were criti- 
cized, though only partly amend- 
ed, as the result of a Republican 
administration’s study under Ger- 
ald Ford. Some reduction of the 
CIA was made possible — indeed, 
necessary — by the ending of the 
Vietnam War. 

But the destruction of the CIA 
is going forward now in ways that 
did not occur even under Richard 
Nixon, Nixon kept demanding 
from the CIA and FBI intelligence 
estimates that reflected his views 
rather than independent observa- 
tion — for example, that demon- 
strations in America were being | 
funded from abroad. The agencies | 
resisted that pressure. 

.Mr. Reagan. asserts the same | 
thing Nixon did, with no better 


- evidence, and pays no attention to | 


the agencies on this matter. He | 
has Mr. Casey to do that — who | 
has driven out two top analysts al- 
ready because they would not 
make their findings reflect a prior 
policy commitment emanating _ 
from the White House. Those are 


_ the pressures that undermine the 


independence, accuracy and ef- 
ficacy of intelligence units; and 
they have never been stronger 
than under a man who, in coward- 


ly manner, calls his predecessors 


the betrayers of their trust. , . 
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WhyaClA Expert Shows 
Documentary in His Class 


By a Wau. STREET Jounnat Staff Reporter 

The CBS documentary that led to 
Gen. Westmoreland’s $120 million libel 
suit against the TV network is still being 
rebroadcast~in a Central Intelligence 
Agency classroom. 

Although two former CIA directors 
have criticized the documentary, George 
Allen, a 20-year veteran of the agency, 
uses the program to give new intelli- 
gence analysts in his class what he sees 
as a lesson in professional integrity. 

Mr. Allen himself appears in the doc- 
umentary, supporting its conclusion that 
military intelligence data were manipu- 
lated for political purposes. His stu- 
deits, many of whom were in grade 
School at the time of the war, usually 
applaud his performance. Though he 
stil] agonizes about his decision to go be- 
fore the CBS camera, he says his stu- 
dents seem ‘‘grateful I laid it on the 
line.” 

The CIA acknowledges knowing that 
Mr. Allen shows the documentary in his 
class, but says it is ‘‘used purely as a 
training device to show one side of a 
complicated intelligence problem and 
doesn’t represent official advocacy of 
that version of history.” 
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The CIA and truth 


quired to be able to gather intelligence 

swiftly and accurately about the ac- 

tivities of potentially hostile nations or 
groups abroad. 

Yet  intelligence-gathering activities 
have their limitations: Security for US in- 
stallations overseas must go well beyond 
the collection of information. In areas of 
risk, such as Lebanon and other nations 
of the Mideast, adequate security should 
include properly trained armed guards, 
such as US marines, and sturdy gates ard 
other barriers capable of keeping bomb- 
Jaden trucks out of embassy grounds. 

In the Mideast the general threat to US 
facilities and individual Americans is 
both public and self-evident. No intelli- 
gence-gathering capacity is necessary to 
know that. 

What is required are much stronger 5& 
curity measures than had been taken to 
protect the now-bombed annex to the US 
Embassy ineast Beirut. =. > 

It was unhelpful for the Reagan admin- 
istration to insinuate that the responsibil- 
ity for the bombing lay with past, Demo- 
cratically controlled Congresses and 
presidential administrations — with presi- 
Gential aides evidently pointing to the 
Carter administration — on grounds that 
they had trimmed the CIA's intelligence- 
gathering activities. The potential of 
threat to the embassy annex was well 
known: it needed security, not intelligence 
gathering. 

The American public has already made 
up its mind as to responsibility in Leba- 
non. A Harris survey taken after the 
bombing found a nearly 4-to-1 majority 


Ie today’s world the United States is re- 


saying the attack was a serious setback | 
for the US, with a 3-to-] majority calling 
the administration policy in Lebanon a 
failure. 

The administration's loose rhetoric on 
the question of embassy security is unfor- 
tunate. It cannot be permitted to embitter 
the bipartisan context for intelligence ac- 
tivities. 

Intelligence gathering, like effective | 
foreign policy in general, requires biparti- | 
san support if it is to have the long-term ° 
backing, in and out of government, neces: - 
sary for a good job to be performed. The 
president, whoever is in office, must have | 
sound, accurate, and up-to-date informa- 
tion about many areas of the globe. 

That is why it is disturbing to learn of . 
the controversy involving the accuracy of — 
a CIA report on Mexico. According to | 
printed reports, the analyst who prepared ' 
it resigned in protest after having been _ 
told by the CIA director, William Casey, - 
to revise his report so that it provided 
support for the administration's Latin 
America policy. If the printed stories are 
accurate, the evidence in effect was to be 
altered to fit a predetermined conclusion. 

That is precisely what the role of intel- 
ligence gathering should not be. Rather, it 
should produce the raw material on which 
policy is based. The success of American 
foreign policy depends, in part, on the ac- 
curacy of the intelligence and analyses 
upon which it is based. 

To say the least, it would be exquisitely 
difficult to base a successful policy on in- : 
formation tailored, for whatever reason, 
to what someone thinks national leaders 
want to hear. 
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Secret Budgets Bec« 
a Public Issue 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 


WASHINGTON — The budget for American in- 
telligence agencies does not usually receive 
great public attention. Normally watched closely 
only by a small group of experts, it is reviewed in 
secret by intelligence committees in the Senate 
and House, while other lawmakers are permitted 
to examine the figures in a specially secured 
room in the Capitol. 

Last week, the circle of interested parties wi- 
dened dramatically when President Reagan im 
plied in a reply to a question from a student ata 
political rally that “the near destruction of our 
intelligence capability” before he took office was 
partly to blarne for the car-bombing of the United 
States Embassy in Beirut 10 days ago. 

Democratic leaders accused Mr. Reagan of 
misrepresenting reductions in intelligence opera- 
tions during the 1970’s and oversimplifying. the 


reasons for the embassy’s vulnerability. Assert-. 
’ ing that the President’s comment was “persom:, 
ally insulting and too gross in its implications to" 


ignore,’’ former President Jimmy Carter de- 
manded an apology from Mr. Reagan and got at 
least an explanation. The President telephoned 
Mr. Carter to say that he had not meant to sug- 
gest that “you or your Administration was re- 
sponsible for the decline in intelligence-gathering 
capability’’ or for the Beirut bombing. 

White House spokesman Larry Speakes said 
Mr. Reagan had been quoted out of context and 


had been talking about ‘‘a decade-long trend and - 


climate in Congress.’’ And Mr. Reagan com- 
plained to reporters about “the way you distorted 
mpy remarks." 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, the New 
York Democrat who is vice chairman of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Intelligence, said that 
the President’s statement ‘“‘undermines — Iam 
prepared to say betrays -- almost a decade of 
sustained bipartisan efforts in Congress to recon 
struct an intelligence community whose budgets 
had run down steadily through the first half of the 
1970’s and began to rise sharply in the second.,”" 

The sharp exchange came as Congress was 
poised to approve a $9 billion intelligence budget 
for 1985, a 25 percent increase over this year’s 
and twice the amount appropriated only five 
years ago. 

* Unlike Mr. Reagan’s military buildup, the 
rapid growth of intelligence spending has pro- 
voked little debate. The only part of the intelli- 
gence budget that has. been widely discussed is 


- Central Intelligence Agency support for Nicara- 


guan rebels, which has consumed about $10 mil- 


lion since 1921, intelligence officials ‘said. Last 
week, the Senate, which favors aiding the rebels, 


and the House, which does not, seemed headed 
for a fight over the issue as they dealt with the 


omnibus spending -bill. 
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How the C.1.A. interprets tts ior 
also at issue. Intelligence officials said the agen- 
cy’s top Latin America analyst resigned in May 
after William J. Casey, the Director of Intelli- 
gence, insisted on revising a report on Mexico so 
it would support Administration policy. The for- 
mer analyst, John R. Horton, said, *‘There is 
pressure from Casey on subjects that are politi- 
cally sensitive to jigger estimates.”’ 


Budgetary Ups and Downs 


Mr, Horton was the second Latin America ana- 


lyst to break publicly with the agency this year 
‘while contending that intelligence information 


had been slanted on orders from Mr. Casey. A 
CLA. spokesman declined to comment on the 
Horton case but said there are often disagree- 
ments about ‘the weight given to various judg- 


" ments and that’s the way it should be.” 


There has been wide agreement that the intelli- 
gence agencies needed strengthening after the 
cutbacks in the 1970’s. During those years, ac- 
cording to Mr. Casey, the agencies’ work force 


and budgets were cut by 40 percent. 

With recent budget increases, the 

employee total has been brought 

back to about 100,000. 

One reason the expansion has re- 
ceived little notice is that, with a few 
exceptions, such as the construction 
of new buildings at the C.I.A. com- 
plex in northern Virginia and at the 
National Security Agency headquar- 
ters at Fort Meade, Md., the money 
has been spent in secret. 

The largest intelligence agency, 
With © billion to spend and more than 
60,000 employees, is the National Se- 
curity Agency. It is responsible for 
monitoring worldwide communica- 
tions, in particular those emanating 
from the Soviet bloc, and cracking 

_ enemy codes, 

The agency has hired hundreds of 
additional translators in recent years 
and acquired a new generation of so- 
phisticated computers to sort 
through millions of intercepted mi- 
crowave and radio messages. 

Next largest is the National Recon- 
naissance Office, an agency in the 
Pentagon whose existence is not pub- 
licly discussed, which is responsible 
for developing and. deploying spy 
satellites. It spends more than $2.5. 
billion a year. The agency has a his- 
tory of huge cost overruns, intelli- 
gence officials said. It has been the 
beneficiary of more than one-fourth 
the overall increase in the intelli- 
gence budget since 1981, primarily 
for Satellites. 
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Senate Panel Is Asked to See 
\f U.S. Reports Were Tailored 


. _ Special to The New York Times : 
WASHINGTON, Sept- 28 — The Sen- 
ate minority leader, Robert Cc. Byrd, 
‘asked the Senate Select Comittee on 
intelligence today to investigate 
whether the Reagan Administration - 
had tried to tailor intelligence reports 
| to support policy. 
| Mr. Byrd, a West Virginia Demo-- 
! crat, said his request was made in re- © 
| sponse to reports that the senior Latin - 
| America analyst at the Central Intelli- 
‘pence Agency resigned in May after 
William J. Casey, the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, insisted that he revise 
a report on Mexico to support Adminis- : 
tration’ policy. 
, The C.LA. declined to comment on 
‘ the departure of the analyst, John R. 
' Horton, 
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By Joanne Omang 
Washington Post Stal! Writer 


Senate Minority Leader Robert C. Byrd 


_ (D-W.Va.) vesterday asked the Senate Se- 


lect Committee on Intelligence to investi- 
gate charges by a former CIA intelligence 
analyst that one of his intelligence reports 
was altered to support Reagan administra- 
tion policies in Central America. 

Intelligence committee officials said that 
the request probably woulda be granted and 
that a hearing could be held as early as next 
week, The former analyst, John R. Horton, 
said he would cooperate in any congression- 
al probe. 

Byrd said he was “shocked” by published 
reports of Horton’s revelation that he re- 
signed from the National Intelligence Coun- 
ci] last May after CIA Director William J. 
Casey rewrcte an intelligence evaluation on 


“**Mexico over Horton’s objections. 


Sources close to Central America policy- 

- making said-yesterday that Casey rewrote 

Herton’s evaluation of Mexico’s internal 

économic and political troubles to suggest 

tha! the problems could endanger the coun- 

try’s political stability, and that U.S. secu- 
rity interests might be threatened. 


Such an evaluation “overstated the dan- , 


* gers beyond where Horton wanted to go,” 
. one source said. : 


Mexican President Miguel de Ja Madrid 
visited the United States May 16-18, short- 
ly after Horton resigned. The rewritten 
evaluation could have been used by U.S. 
officiais to make de Ja Madrid more recep- 
tive to U.S. pressure that he help in oppos- 
ing Jeftist—and, in particular, Ni- 
caraguan—influence in the region, this 
source said.’ , 

“The idea was to get de la Madrid to go 


for a tougher line in Central America be- © 


cause of his own problems,” another source 


said. He denied published reports that ° 


Casey had sought to launch a covert action 
program in Mexico with the aid of Horton's 
report. . 


Horton refused to discuss the contents of . 


the rewritten report, saying in a telephone 
interview Thursday that it had nothing to 
do with Central America. Yesterday he con- 
firmed that it involved Mexico, noting that 
the CIA puts Mexico in a category separate 


_week. They said Casey and Horton would 


yra Seeks Senate Probe or UT 


CIA 


of Report-Altermg at 


In Byrd’s Jetter to Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan (D-N.Y.), intelligence committee 
vice chairman, he said, “If accurate, these 
reports indicate there has been a shocking 
misuse of the CIA for political purposes. 


“If the Congress cannot rely on the un- 
tarnished accuracy of the CIA’s intelligence 
reports, then the asserted factual basis for 
virtually every major foreign policy decision 
of this administration is brought into ques- 
tion,” the letter said. 

A spokesman for Moynihan’s office said 
the senator would request an investigation 
as soon as possible. Committee officials said 
that such requests nearly always are grant- 
ed and that the hearing might be held next 


be called to testify. 

Reached at his home in Maryland, Horton 
said, “If they're interested, I'll talk to 
them.” 

Another intelligence committee official 
said the’ staff had asked the CIA for a writ- 
ten report on Horton’s charges. 

Horton said that although he supports the : 
administration’s overall policy in Central 
America, he was concerned that debate 
within the administration on tactice] moves 
in that region is circumscribed by conser- 
vative ideological considerations. He said all 
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WILLIAM J. CASEY 
... said to have rewritten report 


options are not considered, and he ex- 
pressed concern that the CIA eventually 
might be blamed “if any cans get hung | 
around anyone's neck” in regard to events | 
in Central America. 
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CIA HEADS SHOULD BE PROFESSIONALS 
BY ROBERT SHEPARD 
WASHINGTON 


The CIA's top two officials should be career intelligence officers, not 
political appointees, say leaders of the Senate intelligence committee. 


A bill requiring the appointment of professionals as CIA director and 
deputy director was introduced Thursday by Sens. Barry Goldwater, R~Ariz., 
- intelligence committee chairman, and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, D-N.Y., vice — 
chairman. 


Moynitan said the agency's mission ‘'is best carried out by professional 
intelligence officers.'' 


The current director, William Casey, served as chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission during the Nixon administration and was President Reagan's 
campaign manager Defore being appointed to head the CIA in 1981. 


In a Senate speech, Moynihan nated that in 1981, Reagan also chase as deputy 
director ‘'a person without visible qualifications, Save participation in a 
presidential campaign,’ ' referring to Max Hugel, who resigned the post after two 
months. , 


‘Later questions arose about Casey's activities before his appointment, 
''including those while he served as the manager of a presidential campaign,'' | 
Moynihan said. 


White House chief of staff James Baker has said Casey gave him briefing 
papers from President Jimmy Carter's 1980 campaign. Casey has said he does not 
remember any personal involvement in the case. 


‘Questions of this sort, however meritorious, detract from the vital duties 
of the director, '' Moynihan said. 


Moynihan also cited ‘‘the one great breakdown'' in the intelligence ; 
committee's relationship with the CIA when the agency failed to notify the 
panel about the mining of Nicaraguan harbors earlier this year. 


Moynihan questioned whether the ''misadventure would have happened if a 
career intelligence professional with strong interest in the _dong- Reet welfare 
of the intelligence community had been serving as director.’ 


Moynihan said the United States did not have a ‘‘career intelligence eer 
when the CIA was created in 1947, but now, ‘‘with almost 40 years of 
experience, there is no longer any need to look outside of our highly qualified| 
pool of career civilian and military intelligence officers'’ ta head ane. Cia. 
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Goldwater said in an interview two weeks | 
- ago that even though he supports Casey and : 
_. believes he is doing a good job, he does not . 


" Aides Dispute CIA. 


ae - official said that morale has improved in'the 


io ‘Near-Destruction” a 


By Bob Woodward 


Washington Post Staff Writer 


na Past and present CIA officials © 


“yesterday sharply disputed Presj- 


ident Reagan's campaign claim on. 
“Wednesday that there was a “near ~ 


destruction of our intelligence Cae - 


. pability” before he took office. 


Aides to Reagan's CIA director, _ 


: William J. Casey, said neither bud- 
get nor personnel levels were cut 
: unduly during President Jimmy Car- 


-v~  ter’s administration. 


Cuts in.the covert opérations’ 


branch under Carter’s CIA director, 


< Adm. Stansfield Turner, briefly be-' 


' Came an issue when agency old-tim- 


ers and some others fought them. - 


But officials said yesterday that the 


cuts were almost exclusively. of. 


headquarters bureaucrats and that 
_ hone involved an operative or agent 


overseas, 


"A general decision to make some 


:cuts in CIA personnel was made 


-after the Vietnam war in 1976 and | 


arly 1977 when George Bush, 


- Reagan's vice president, was CIA 
director, these officials said. This 
decision was executed and acceler- 


tebe 


‘ated during the Carter administra- | 


tion. 


But officials also said that Reagan .. 


had seen improvernent over his 344 - 
. years in office in the intelligence he- - 


‘receives, largely because of im- 


‘provement in satellites and other : 


ere 


aed 


* sonnel, © - <» - age Baer, 
« - The* legislation would prevent political - 
" appointments such as those of Bush and 

Casey, who was Reagan’s.1980 presidential . 


~ efforts have been made to expand the so-. 
.alled human intelligence -or -information - 


obtained from spies. -- 


ina “What he sees as president .and knows: 


yabdout what is going on,” this official said, 
ix:Just makes him feel what .we’re doing now 
48 much better.” - an 

wa Sen, Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.) 


Said yesterday that this does not justify 


Reagan’s statements because those tech- 
-hical improvements were set in motion in 
_ previous administrations, especially during 
jthe Carter yearss 
jn Moynihan, who. is vite chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, 
cand several other intelligence experts yes- 
'térday questioned whether there have been 
“improvements in’ intelligence gathered by 
“humans. Senior Reagan administration of- 


‘of intelligence is still not very good. 


“= Noting that the president’s comments 


vabout the purported intelligence failure 
Were in response to a question about Jast 


~Week’s terrorist bombing of the U.S. Em- | 
_ bassy annex in Beirut, Moynihan said, “Get- 


ting inside a terrorist group is the hardest 
thing this government can do. It can take 
years and years,” 

As further indication that the intelligence 
question is becoming a political issue, 
Moynihan and Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.), chairman of the intelligence commit- 


(deputy directors be chosen from among 
"career civilian or military intelligence per- 


campaign chairman. Both: Goldwater and 
Moynihan said their proposal would not ap- 


ply to Casey, who has been told by Reagan - 
that he is welcome to stay as CIA director if 


the president is reelected, 


ful” 


‘ficials still complain privately that that kind . 


. tee, yesterday introduced legislation that _ 
=, would require that future CIA directors and 


- feel that someone from the political ranks ~ 
; Should fill the post in the future. er alt 


Last spring, Goldwater became upset: 


_ with Casey when he felt that‘Casey was not. ° 


keeping the Senate intelligence committee - 


. Sufficiently informed about CIA support for ” 


the mining of some Nicaraguan harbors, In 


. an April 9 letter, Goldwater told Casey, “It” 


gets down to one, little, simple phrase: I am | 
pissed off!” . 

Two weeks ago, Goldwater said Casey is 
“a goddamned lovable old bastard who is 
shrewd and has been fantastically success-. 
in rebuilding the agency, Goldwater 
said he blames the CIA’s problems more on 
the congressional investigations of the 
agency in 1975-76 than on any other single 
factor, including the Carter administration. . 

Moynihan‘said in an interview yesterday 
that after eight years on the committee, he 
and Goldwater “feel there is no place for 


_ Partisan politics in the intelligence commu- 


nity .. . and the legislation is our statement 


_ and judgment of the case.” 


On Reagan’s comménts about an alleged 
intelligence failure in the previous admin- 
istration, one current intelligence official 
said, “It’s really a bum rap that Turner did 
‘something that hurt the agency this way,” 
CIA personne! figures during Turner’s ten- 
ure show that 820 positions were elimi. : 


_ nated from.the operations branch over two - 


years; 17 were fired, another 154 were. 
asked to retire one or two years éarly, and 


649 positions were lost because of attrition, * 


“This was exactly the kind of getting the - 


bureaucrats to throw their briefcases in the’ 


Potomac that Ronald Reagan advocates,” 
the official said. Several other officials said 
that the Vietnam war buildup had created a 


- bloated bureaucracy at CIA headquarters 


and that agents and CIA personnel abroad 
were being overmanaged. 


Continued 
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CIA CASEY 
BEVERLY HILLS, CA 


‘CIA Director William Casey said legislation requiring future agency heads 
to be career intelligence officers would needlessly tie the president's hands. 


Casey, who was chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission in the 
Nixon administration and President Reagan's campaign manager before being 
appointed to head the CIA in 1981, said the president has the right to appoint 
whomever he wants. 


''T don't think you tie the president's hands like that,'' Casey told the Los 
Angeles World Affairs Council Thursday night. ''He has the right and prerogative 
to appoint whoever he thinks will do the best job.'' 


The bill was introduced in the Senate Thursday. 
Casey also ducked a question about the growing controversy over a suggestion 
by President Reagan that previous administrations’ reductions in American 
intelligence capability left the country's diplomats vulnerable to recent 
suicide attacks by terrorists. 


‘tas the director of Central Intelligence I try to do everything I can to 
stay out of contraversy,'' Casey said. ''I'm gaing to pass on that one.'' 


Casey's speech, entitled ''The Role of Intelligence in Foreign Policy,'' | 
focused on the Soviet Union. 


He said even if the current ‘aging! Soviet leadership is replaced by 
younger leaders, he is not optimistic about a thaw in relations. 


‘'The need to maintain control doesn't give them many options,'' he said of 


the Russian leaders. ''I don't have any great hope that (improved relations) 
will happen.'' 
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By Thomas D. Branat 


* THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


Congressional Democrats have charac- 
terized as “unfair and untrue” President 
Reagan's suggestion that the recent bomb 


attack on the U.S. Embassy in Beirut was due | 
to Carter administration policies, while the 


White House said the president’s remarks 
had been distorted. 

The chairman of the House Intelligence 
Committee and the vice chairman of the Sen- 
ate intelligence panel, both Democrats, yes- 
terday sajd that the CIA’s post-Vietnam 
budget decline had actually been reversed 
by Mr. Carter and anti-terrorism intelli- 
gence “received higher and higher prior- 
ities.” : 

Mr. Carter, in a rare reaction toa comment 
by Mr. Reagan, said the president's claim 


_. “that his predecessors are responsible for 


the repeated terrorist bombings of 

Americans is personally insulting and too 

gross in its implications to ignore.” 

_ In the statement released by his office in 

. Atlanta, Mr. Carter said a series of terrorist 
bombings directed at Americans in Lebanon 
“has been brought about by the president's 
own deeply flawed policy and inadequate 
security precautions in the face of proven 
danger.” 

_ The president's press spokesman, Larry 
Speakes, said Mr. Reagan did not mean to 
blame the Carter administration but a 
decade-long “climate in Congress that 
resulted in inadequate funding and support 
for intelligence-gathering capabilities” dur- 
ing both the Ford and Carter administra- 
tions. 

“Specifically, human intelligence 
capabilities had been weakened consider- 
ably in that decade [the 1970s], partly 
because of lack of support, partly because 
of the confidence and trust abroad,” Mr. 
Speakes told reporters in an exhaustive 
question-and-answer session about Mr. Rea- 
gan’s remark. 

The controversy was triggered Wednes- 
day when Mr. Reagan, replying toa question 
at Bowling Green University in Ohio about 
whether embassy security around the world 
would have to be beefed up after last week's 
bombing, said: 

“The real protection and where we're feel- 
ing the effects today of the near destruction 
of our intelligence capability in recent years 
~. before we came here — the effort that 
somehow to say, well, sp Ms 


ediherdke 
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jnonestend let’s get rid of our intelligence 
; agents, and we did that to a large extent.” 


He added, “We're trying to rebuild our 

intelligence to where you'll find out and 

know in advance what the target might be 
| and be prepared for it.” 


Yesterday, posing for pictures in the Rose 
Garden with Presidert Fernando Belaunde 
Terry of Peru, Mr, Reagan told reporters: 


“I will answer your questions about the 
way you have distorted my remarks about 
the.CIA.” But he returned to his office with- 
out answering any questions or explaining 
what he meant. 


Some White House aides traveling with 
Mr. Reagan on Wednesday told reporters the 
president meant to refer to the Carter 
administration. But the aides spoke off the 
record, and Mr. Speakes said yesterday that 
no one was authorized to say that. 


Rep. Edward Boland, D-Mass., chairman 
of the House intelligence panel, outlined the 
bolstering of intelligence functions 
. approved by Congress during the Carter and 
: Reagan years and said “shortcomings on ter- 
:Yorism ... are shortcomings of this admin- 
_istration, which has had four years to solve 

any problems.” 


“What happened during the Carter and 
Reagan years is that new requirements — 
for economic intelligence, drug trafficking 
intelligence, terrorist intelligence, third 
world military intelligence, etcetera — were 
added. As aresult, new personnel and larger 
budgets were requested. ... Congress by 
and large supported these requests.” 

Vice President George Bush, during a 
campaign appearance in Saginaw, Mich., 
yesterday said that while he believes 
intelligence-gathering capabilities have 
been damaged over the years, he would not 
blame the Beirut bombings on the Carter- 
Mondale administration. ; 

Mr. Bush, a former director of the CIA, 
told reporters he believes the president was | 
referring to budget cuts and congressional | 
hearings that “blew the cover” of some for- , 
eign sources. 

“It’s difficult to build up sources if they 
believe their cover is going to be blown in : 
public,” Mr. Bush said. But he added that the. 
U.S. has the best intelligence system in the 
world and that it is virtually impossible to 
defend against fanatic terrorists. 
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’ Sen. Patrick Moynihan, D-N.Y., vice 
chairman of the Senate intelligence panel, | 
said the president’s statement “betrays ...— 
almost a decade of sustained bipartisan 
efforts in the Congress to reconstruct an 
intelligence community whose budgets had 
run down steadily through the first half of 
the 1970s [during the Vietnam wind-down] 
and began to rise sharply in the second half” 

Sen. Barry Goldwater, R-Ariz., chairman 
of the panel, had no comment on the issue, - 
but he did jcin yesterday with Mr. Moynihan 
in introducing legislation requiring that the 
director and deputy director of the CIA be 
career intelligence officers from the mili- 
tary or civilian sectors and not political 
appointees. 

Mr. Moynihan said the positions are of 
such critical importance to the nation that 
the people who fill them should come from 
professional rather than political ranks so 
“that their judgments reflect an indepen- 
dent evaluation of the facts and proposed 
courses of action.” 

Mr. Moynihan also released a copy of a 
March 8 letter from CIA director William J. 
Casey that said: 


“All of us know that the increase in the - 
personnel and budgetary strength of the ~ 


: agency began in 1979, that it was planned 


and proposed earlier...” 


Sen. Patrick Leahy, D-Vt., another mem- 
ber of the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
said on the CBS ‘Morning News” yesterday 
that Mr. Reagan's charge is “an outrageous . 
distortion of the facts.” ° 

“The biggest initial increase in the intel- 
ligence budget came during the Carter 
years,’ Mr. Leahy said. ‘‘The Reagan budget 
is basically a continuation of what President 
Carter started, so ... it’s hard to tell any 
difference between the two. They’ve both 
had bipartisan support.” 


According to preliminary State Depart- 
ment findings on last week’s bombing of the 
U.S. Embassy in Beirut, the principle weak- 
ness at the facility was that the terrorists 
struck before all security measures had 
been completed. 


President Reagan received the initial 


; report yesterday from Ambassador Robert 


Oakley, director of the State Department’s 
office to combat terrorism. 

According to a White House spokesman, 
Mr. Oakley told the president that moving 
OG190RFGNOPETAtions to new quarters in 
the east Beirut annex “was safer” than 
retaining the entire staff in west Beirut. 
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_. @ The chairman and vice chairman of the Sénate. . 
Intelligence Committee introduced a bill requiring future” 
directors and deputy directors of the CLA to be career 
intelligence officers. The current director, William Casey, 
was chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in the Nixon administration and was President Reagan’s 
campaign manager before being appointed to head the CIA 
in 1981. The mission of the CIA “is best carried out by 

- professional intelligence officers,” said Sen, Daniel Moyni- 

~- han, D-N.Y., who introduced the bill along with committee 

; een 1 Barry Colewates, sien 
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WASHINGTON, May 15 — The chair- 
man and vice chairman of the Senate 
‘Select Committee on Intelligence have 


ic Mr, ficall’ meng Would enhance the independence of the 
rebuked Senator Jesse Helms for dis. la Mr te itr doles a se ;Director and help insure that his judp- 
red 


closing secret committee information 
in violation of the mules of the Senate, 
according to two committee members 
hand sources clost to the committee, 
The rebuke was made in an “Eyes 
“Only” letter to the Senate majority and 
minority leaders, they sald. The ietter 
, was handwritten and hand delivered by 
Senators Barry Goldwater, Republican 
of Arizona and chairman of the intelli- 
gence committee, and Senator Daniel 


Patrick Moynihan, Democrat of New . 


York and the committee’s vice chair- 


man. The rebuke was reiterated in con-__ 


‘versations between the committee 
, leaders and the Senate leaders. 


! 


| ject to disciplinary action. Violations of 
: Senate rules can be punished by repri- 
“mand, censure or even explusion. The 
‘two leaders complied and sent letters 
‘to the senators reminding them of their 
obligation not to reveal information 
from the intelligence committee, 
: Helms Does Not Comment —_. 
i~ There was no immediate discussion 
' of disciplining Mr. Helms. His press 
secretary, Barbara Lukens, was asked 
‘for comment by the Senator, aind she 
‘said she would relay the request to Mr. 


‘Helms. But neither she nor the Senator: rl 


had any comment, ’ 
The rebuke and letter were prompted 
by Mr. Helms’s charge last week hat 
ithe Centra figence Agency had se 
cretly aided the campai 
A @, the wi ~ 
fvador’s runoff Bresidential election 
‘this morn e two co: itt = | 


‘bers said. 


of José, 


Helms Is Reportedly Rebuked in 


The letter asked the two leaders to ; 
, remind the senators that disclosure of 

(Secret Committee information was a ‘ ‘did: 
; violation of Senate rules and was sub- | -wadoran death squads. The Senator 


16.May 1984 ‘ 


enate 


. : The letter, shown to the two'Senate | Moynihan today a single, 19." 
7 ByMARTINTOLCHIN' — _ |‘leaders on Monday, is in the commit-| year term for the Direct or of Central : 
Special to The New York Times fee's safe. It was described as refiect- 


Intelligenée and a $year term for the 
ing the unanimous view of committee-| Deputy Director. Both now serve at the 
Members that the Senate niles had4d:pleasureof the President. 


-been broken by Mr. Helms. 3 . -Mro Méynihan said his proposal 


* ‘s iments ** the fi I refer- 
-Moynihan when they delive lef = Ments “reflect not policy p: 
-ter to Senators Howard H. Baker Jr), |800e ahd predilections of the incum- 
,Republican of Tennessee and ‘the ma‘ (Rane an independent 
jority leader, and Robert C, Byrd, i RQW ERS Hon of the Se 
‘Democrat of West Virginia and the mi- | 
/Rorityleader, -_ i” 
{ ““This is the first time they've ever | 
: Sent a letter to the leadership stating | 
‘that a senator had broken the rules,” a 
committee member said. 


What Helms Charged - 


Mr. Helms charped last week that 
‘the C.LA. had used several covert de. 


* vices to ai . e's election cam- 

ign at e of his ent; 
Roberto d'Aubuisson, a right-wing cap | 
-didate who has been linked to the Sal- 


Mr. Duarte a Socialist and said 
‘Mr. d’Aubuisson’s views were consis- 
tent with those of the Republican Party 
in the United States. The charges an- 
gered both the Administration, which 
denied them, and members of the Sen- 
‘ate intelligence committee. 


channeled more than $960,000 to Mr. | 
Duarte’s party and more than $437,000 | 
‘to the conservative National Concilia- 
‘tion Party, which also opposed Mr. 
d'Aubuisson. oo 

In the Senate, all 100 members have 
access to information gathered by the 
Senate intelligence committee. In the 
House, access of the 435 members is 
based on relevance to a member's 
work and the need to know. - 
| In_a_related development, 
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i. By NILES LATHEM 

i =: Bureau Chief * 
FWASHINGTON — !Sen. 
t ‘Daniel P. Moynihan an- 
*nounced plans yester- 
r day to alter dramati- 
; cally the status of the 
» the CIA chief by turning 
pate sensitive job into a 
i 


professional position . 


‘rather than a “political 
‘ presidential ~ appoint- 
{ ment. : 


lc directors are mem- 


\ bers of the’ President's : 


- ‘Cabinet. 


“Moynihan, who is vice 
chairman of. the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, said he plans to 
introduce a bill later 

| this week that would 

--establish a. single, 

- fixed 10-year term, for 

* thedirector. ~ 3 

‘The New York Demo- 

. erat said the bill would 

* be patterned after the 

FBI charter. The FBI 
director scTVes & sin- 

“gle, fixed 10-year term. 

This. provision would 

' enhance the director's 
independence," Moyni- 

. han said last night. 


0100010001-7 
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ipa. oa ee ee _ leaders have driven the people to ieee rll It is a 
' position they are not likely to relinquish gracefully. 
By JACK STEPHENSON ° The weale of a una form the other foundation on 
| which 2 nation's capability 15 built. This involves not only 
THE TOUGHEST intelligence question of them all is fens numbers, but 2lso skills and heritage. The analyst has 
intent — or, put another way, what is the other side really to understand how this cultural milieu influences the foreign 
up to? In today’s world of instant communication and hair- | relations, education, language, religion, form of government 
‘trigger military response, the superpowers must know the | and military structure of a nation. At his best, an analyst 
exact answer to this question Or they greatly increase the thinks as if he were & member of the society he is studying. 
danger to themselves and, indeed, the entire world. - | To illustrate the role of this cultural foundation, consider 
For example, the Russians currently are assessing the ; the Iranian debacle. The US. government misinterpreted the 
intentions the United States has for the Pershing 2 missiles strength of the Islamic religous fervor that Jed to the upheav-. 
that are being deployed in Europe. Will they accept at face alin Tebran. — 
value what the U.S. negotiating team tells them? Considering Americans wanted to believe the shah successfully had 
their well-known xenophobia, it would be foolish to assume : Westernized the citizens of his country by using his oil 
that they will. The Russians will be looking for deeper wealth to buy the trappings of a Western democracy. But he 
meanings. They will see the Pershing 2 as a first-strike was unable to purchase the heart and soul of a majority of 


weapon no matter how much the United States claims to the ! his people. These two vital features belonged to the mullahs 
contrary. Thus their KGB, no doubt, has been assigned the . Who were Jed by the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomelb!. The final 


* 


task of finding out the true intentions, over and above the embarrassment was the seizure of the U.S. Embassy along 


officially stated position, of the Reagan administration with with the Americans who were unable to escape. The cost to - 


regard to these missiles. That begins with an examination of President Jimmy Carter and his administration for failing to 


the missile’s capabilities. understand the culture — and, therefore, the intentions — of 
The United States, on the other hand, is faced with a Iran was exceedingly great. 
potential threat to one leg of the triad this nation relies on To help prevent such disasters, exhaustive intelligence 


for its nuclear deterrence. In recent years, the Russians * needs to be collected. Analysts must know the agricultural | 
launched 2 deep-diving, high-speed submarine known in the and industria) strengths and weaknesses of the country in | 
West es the Alfa. What are the Russian intentions for this question. The transportation and communication networks ° 


submarine? Is it 2 threat to strategically important Trident need to be determined as well as the scientific and technical 


submarines? What can it do? pase that supports the infrastructure. Finally, military capa: 
As these two examples suggest, the first step in assessing _ bilities and deployments must pe established. 
Gptent is the determination of a nation’s capabilities. No US. intelligence services use the highly capable combina- 


matter what 2 country’s intentions might be, if it does not ‘tion of overhead reconnaissance, intercept sites, aircraft and 
have the requisite capability to carry them out, these inten- other technical devices to gather Team UpOD ream of pic- 
tions are meaningless. tures, recordings and other forms of data. On top of these, 
Capabilities rest on two foundations — natural and cul- analysts stack information from open sources such as books, 
tural. The natural foundation is that given the covntry by the magazines, newspapers apd maps plus radio and television 
luck of the draw during the creation and evolution of Earth. signals from the Foreign Broadcast Information Service. The 
It includes mineral, water, soil and other patural resources United States has a veritable granary overflowing with raw 
along with climate. For a nation with aspirations, these information to feed the intelligence analyst's mill. 
pesics set the broad limits on how much it can achieve. Analysts massage this information to extract all sorts of 
The United States fortuitously found itself with a vast . things. They can measure objects for size; they can count 
land area in a favorable climatic zone. Natural resources are numbers; they can note changes from one time period to the 
plentiful, the soil is rich, and agriculture flourishes. Itisasif next. They also can determine precise geographical loca- 
nature destined the United States to be a superpower. tions, tell something about the state of readiness of military 
In becoming great, this nation squandered its natural forces and even make estimates of the capabilities of weap- 
resources and relied on the troubled Middle East for too large nS and production rates of factories and farms. Defining 
a portion of its oil. It increasingly depends on imports forits Weapon capabilities becomes even more precise when one 
mineral needs. Its agriculture, however, remains strong and has access to the actual hardware, such as Soviet equipment 
is relatively immune to the vagaries of the weather because captured by the Israelis during their several wars. = 
of the country’s location. | 
The Soviet Union also is blessed with a vast land area and 
Jentiful natural resources. But nature did not smile so 
kindly on the Soviets. Their agriculture is more subject to the | Continued 
ravages of the weather; many of its natural resources are 
found in areas that are difficult to work. It has been a 
exruggle for Russia to become a superpower, but now its 


z 
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common response of human na- 

Ture is 10 react 10 bad news by 
“& blaming the messenger. Similar- 
ly, eriucs of particular foreign policies 
sometimes paint to the decision-making 
process 28 a root cause of policy failures 
or defeats of preferred options. Given 
the continuing high levels of concern 
being expressed about the Reagan Ad- 
Toinistration’s policies in the Middle 
East, even in the pages of this journal, an 
examination of the structure and pro- 
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cesses of decision necking in the present , 


Administrzvion appears timely. 

After all, in his State of the Union 
address on January 25th, President Réea- 
gan told the nation, “We are making 
_ progress in Lebanon” and “The United 
States is safer, stronger, and more secure 
in 1984 than before.” A curious listener 
might wonder just how the Administra- 
tion developed policies that produced 
‘such surprising and welcome results. 

Under the Amencan Constitution, the 
question of who makes foreign policy 
. decisions, if not perfectly clear, is rela- 
tively simple: the President. Congress 
may occasionally temper, restrain, dis- 
tort, or derail a President’s preferences, 
but the ulumate focus of authority is 
presidenuial and the implementation of 
policy is clearly lodged in the Executive 
Branch, The question of how 2 President 
shapes his administration’s national se- 
evnty priorities and enforces the imple- 
mentation of those policies is somewhat 
more difficuh to answer. 

The acta] structure and ficioneE 
of any administration's policy-making 
structure is going to reflect to a large 
degree the managerial style of the in- 


cumbent President. The besic structural -‘ 


elements of Executive Branch foreign 
policy management have been in place 
since the Nationa) Security Council was 
created in 1947. The current pattern of 
interdeparimental coordination, reflect- 
ing the inherent rivalnes and complex- 
ities of divided national security author- 
ity and responsibility, dates to the early 
Nixon/Kissinger years. Nevertheless, 
the Rezcen Administration has taken al- 
- most three years to develop a coherent 
and relatively smooth-running policy 
formulation mechanism. 

Nineteen eighty-one was virtually 2 
year Jost in the development of a coher- 
ent Executive Branch approach to na- 
tiona) securty issues. While Alexander 
Haig atremplted to “in-vicar-ate” his 
Staie Depamment’s role. Richard Allen 


failed ta build 2 National Security Coun- 
ci] staff cepable of extending. firm pr esi- 
cential anaes aver the nvalrvendden 
‘orcicn afsirs corral. The appoiniment 


' Les Janka resigned as Deputy White 
House Press Secretary for Foreign Af- 
Jairs on October 18, 1983. i Eaucated 
at the Universix of : 

Redlands and The 
Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, he has 
served in the US In- 
Jormotion Agency, 
as Assisian! Dean of 
the School of Ad- 
vanced Inlernation- =e 
al Studies at Jonns Hopkins, as senior 
staff mernber of the National Security: 
Council under Henry Kissinger, as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Jor Near Eastern Affairs, and as an 
independent consulian! and frequent 
lecturer on Middle Eastern affairs. 


of George Shultz helped calm the pre- 
cess, but William Clark and Roben 
McFarlane, while moving to strengthen 
the staff of the National Security Coun- 
cil, gave little attention to constmicting 
and extending 2 more coherent pattern 
of decision-making throughout the na- 
tional security bureaucracy. 

To_a large degree, both Allen and 
Clark continued the “Kissinger/Brze: 
zinsk: patiem whereby the incumbent 
Assistant to the President for National 


Security Affairs prefered 10 concentrate 
kev el : is 


rather than being the manager of 2 mucp 


broader national secunty process incor- 
porating defense. inteligence, and inter- 
national economic policies into 2 eoher- 
ent whole. . 

With regard to the Middle East, the 


Reagan Administration initially gave the . 
region 2 Jow priority and, with the ex- . 
ception of the struggle with Congress , 
over the sale.of AWACS to Saudi Ara- : 
bia, contented itself with rhetorical ref | 
’ chairs the Council. In addition to the 


erences to the sanctity of the Camp Da- 
vid process and the need for a “strategic 
consensus” against perceived prowing 
Soviet adventurism in the region. Only 
after the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 
June 1982 and the departure of Haig, 
did the Administration, under Shultz's 
leadership, produce the comprehensive 
Middle East peace initiative promulgat- 
ed in President Reagan’s speech on Sep- 
tember 1, 1982, 

Under the “ideal” mode) for national 
secunty policy formulation in the Rea- 
gan Administration, ag that model had 
evolved by the end of ]O83, an extensive 
siructure of interagency working groups 
and review committees develops Execu- 
uve Branch policies and formulztes op- 
nions for discussion by jhe ful] Ne 


Secority Council and ultimate dreision 


INTERNATIONAL 
90-01137R0001000 


ional. 


“py the Président. ~~ 
The “workhorses” of this model sys- 
tem,are a number of regional and func- 
tiona)] interdeparimental groups (IGs) 
chaired by departmental officers at the 
Assistant Secretary level. Afier the 1Gs 
have collected and analyzed the avail- 
able data relevant 10 a policy problem 
and developed a full.range of responses, 
their work is reviewed by one of four 
Senior Interdepartmenta] Groups 
($1Gs), generally chaired at the Deputy 
Secretary or Under Secretary level, but 
not infrequently by a Secretary or Agen- 


cy Chief, Currently, there are four fune- 


tioning SIGs: Foreign Policy, Defense | 


Policy, Intelligence Policy, and Interna- 
tional Economic Policy. A fifth special 
ized SIG reviews arms control policies 
and negotiating strategies. Not all of the 
IGs and SIGs meet with equa} regulari- 
ty, nor are they equally well Jed or influ- 
ential in the policy-making constellation. 
In addition 10 these regular interde- 
partmentz] committees, there is also an 
NSC “Special Siruzdon Group,” chaired 
by the Vice President, which exists pri- 
t marily to dea) with crisis management 
- situations. Under this crisis rubric, there 
-also exists at the subd-cabinet level 2 
“Crisis Pre-Planning Group.” Usually 
chaired by a senior NSC Deputy, this 
group is convened to consider the first 
wamings and indications of an impend- 
ing crisis and to thereby energize the 
entire NSC system in preparation for 
higher-level meetings if events require. 
After the SIGs have completed their 


policy issues and interagency disputes 
are resolved at the SIG level), national 
security policy options and recommen- 
dations are referred to the ful] National 
Security Couneil for discussion and reso- 
Jution in front of the President, who 


usua] statutory members and advisors of 
the NSC and the appropnate sub-cabinet 
and staff officials, other regular attend- 
ees of NSC meetings have included such 
members of the top White House Staff as 
James Baker, Edwin Meese, and Mi- 
chae] Deaver. UN Permanent Represen- 


tative Jeanne Kirkpatnick may some: 


times attend. - 

Under this “ideal” model NSC sys- 
tem, the policy planning process begins 
with a presidential Nationa] Security 
Study Directive (NSSD), drafted by the 


NSC. staff, directing the appropriate | 


SIG/IG to answer certain questions and 
develop 2 full set of agency recommen- 
Continued 
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ALLAN BROWNFELD _ 


he terrorist bombing of the 
U.S. Marine headquarters 
in Beirut and the unexpect- 
edly large Cuban presence 
that American forces found in Gre- 


_nada have raised major questions 


about the performance of.our intel- : 


ligence agencies. 
The intelligence questions, 


according to Reagan administra-— 
‘tion officials and members of Con- 


.gress, revolve around two 


immediate concerns: whether bet- . 


ter intelligence information might 


have helped prevent the attack on- 


the Marines in Beirut on Oct. .23 
and whether the American troops 
that invaded Grenada two days 


later were sufficiently informed | 


about the strength of cuben forces 
on the island. 


The officials said that fundamen: 


tal questions also had been raised 
about the mission and methods of 
the nation’s intelligence agencies, 
including the issue of whether U.S. 
spying had become too dependent 


: on sophisticated electronic surveil- 


lance equipment instead of human 
agents. 
Military officers who com- 


manded the invasion of Grenada . 
complain about an intelligence 


vacuum that they say left assault - 
forces unprepared for the stiff : 
resistance they encountered from - 


Cuban troops. 


In Lebanon, U.S. officials report . 


that intelligence tended to lack the 
‘specific information that would 


enable the authorities to block — 


assassination plots or other terror- 
ist activities. Three days before a 
terrorist drove the truck filled with 


tons of explosives into the Marine’ 


headquarters in Beirut, killing 240 
American servicemen, the Central 
Intelligence Agency reported that 
@ pro-Iranian Moslem splinter 
group appeared to be planning an 


attack against. the Marines. The - 


report was widely distributed 
among senior government officials, 
including Marine leaders. 
Defenders of the CIA cite the 
report as evidence that the agency 


| provided at least some warning 


.before the bombing, even if it did 


not give the time, target or type of 
attack. Gen. Paul X. Kelley, the 
Marine commandant, disputed that 
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suggestion, telling members of the | 


that no one had given the Marines 
the kind of detailed intelligence 
they needed to prevent a suicide 


..bombing attack. “I’m not talking 


‘ about those broad, vague, general 


"statements that they hide behind,” ' # 


_CIA had little information about | 


Gen. Kelley said, in an apparent 
reference to the Oct. 20 intelligence 
report. “I’m talking about. 
specificity, about atruck.” . - 
Gen. Kelley, of course, protests a 
bit too much. “Did he want the 


‘license plate number as well?” one 
‘intelligence official asked. Rather 


than denying any responsibility for 
lax security, Gen. Kelley would 


have done well to remain silent. 


unti] a thorough investigation had 
been conducted. If the security was 
indeed thorough, why was it that a * 
host of new security precautions 
were implemented the day after the 
bombing? 

With regard to Grenada, Defense 


. Department officials said they 
_were surprised by both the number . 


“of Cuban’ combat forces and the'| 
‘extent of Soviet and Cuban influ- 
“ence on the island. Intelligence : 
‘officials acknowledged that- 
. detailed information on both sub- . 


jects was unavailable, but said that 
planning for the invasion had . 


-moved so rapidly that there was | 
little time to prepare the tactical 
‘intelligence normally required for | 
a military assault. They also said | 


that the military services, not the 

CIA, were responsible for the col- 

lection of tactical intelligence. 
Administration officials say the 


political developments in Grenada. 
As.a result, they said, Washington ; 
was caught by--surprise when: 
Prime Minister Maurice Bishop 
was ousted in the October coup. 

In both Grenada and Lebanon, 


- intelligence officials said, the infor- 


mation that was lacking was of the 
kind best obtained by human 
agents rather than satellites, recon- 
naisance aircraft or other elec- 
tronic equipment. It was, we must 
‘remember, during the Carter 

administration, _ and - the CIA | 


1000100010001-7 


_ directorship of Stansfield ‘lurner, | 
that many of our most experienced | 
agents were released from service. © 


"_“Human agents,” the Carter admin- 


istration told us, were no longer 
necessary in the new technological 
age. Now we can see how wrong 
that assessment was. 
In Grenada, the CIA had no per- 
manent presence and the State 
Department maintained no perma- 
nent diplomatic presence. As a 


“result, the United States had few . 


reliable sources of information. . 
The U.S. intelligence capability 
has been permitted to decline dra- 


- matically. In 1981, an analysis of 


the intelligence-gathering role of 
the CIA -concluded that, “The 
American intelligence community 
has routinely failed to predict 
major political and military devel- 


opments before such developments : 
become irreversible and before . 


they become blatantly obvious, 
“even to the general! public.” 

What the report called “massive 
and virtually inexplicable intelli- 
gence failures that occurred dur- 
ing the last 15 years” include 
failure to predict the massive 
Soviet buildup of nuclear missiles; 
failure to predict the major 
improvements in accuracy of 
Soviet ICBMs in the late 1970s; con- 
sistent gross misstatement of 
Soviet global objectives; general 
failure to explain the characteris- 
ties of Soviet conventional weapons 
.systems and vessels, for example, 
the Soviet T-64 and T-72 tanks and 
the new Russian guided-missile 
cruisers; and the entire situation in 
Iran. 


gence, critics charge, is the lack of 


One serious defect in U.S. intelli- . 


competitive analysis and any pro- - 


cess for quality review. Former 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
Director Daniel] Graham has pro- 
posed that analysis and estimates 


: should be carried out by competing 


intelligence bureaucracies with 
each having equal access to the 
president and the chief intelligence 
officer of the United States, who 
would-no longer be the director of 
the CIA. ; 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
PROXSRAM The Fred Fiske Show STATON WAMU-FM 
NPR Network 
DATE December 7, 1983 8:00 P.M. ciy Washington, D.C. 
aig Dale Van Atta Interview 


FRED FISKE: .-.an interesting article in the current 
issue of The Washingtonian, "God and Man at the CIA." 


‘ And we're very pleased to have you back at our micro- 
phones, Dale. : 


DALE VAN ATTA: Thank you, Fred. It's good to be back. — 


FISKE: The question that you explore in this piece is 
how the CIA reconciles lying or murder or otherwise moral devia- 
tions from accepted practice with religion, and apparently suc- 
cessfully. 


What got you interested in this? What raised the ques- 
tion in your mind? 


VAN ATTA: Well, I've been covering the CIA for several 
years, Fred. And it was raised in my mind because I am, myself, 
religious; and it happened that I knew several people who were in 
the agency who were of the same religion. And it started me 
thinking about how they could deal with the kinds of things that 
were appropriate at the CIA or were done at the CIA years ago. 
Andt he more I pursued it, the more. people that I asked, it turn- 
ed out over the last two or three years that I. asked every CIA 
person ]. ever came in contact with. I would always discuss one 
story and then just say, you know, "How do you deal with the 
ethical questions?" So it slowly developed and-I built anecdotes 
and other things, and finally wrote the article. 


FISKE: Had it occurred to these. otherwise religious 


people -- I understand from your article, and I would have sus-~ 
pected it in any cese, that the large majority of people who 
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Casey’s smart (and rich), but does he run a fi‘ 
TINKER, TINKER, LINK! 


BY MORTON KONDRACKI 


NITED STATES intelligence apparently had an 
idea that the so-called Party of God, an Iranian- 
connected, Syrian-protected Shiite Moslem group that car- 
bombed the U.S. Embassy in Beirut last April, was plan- 
ning an attack on U.S. Marines. But U.S. intelligence 
did not have agents inside the group and therefore could 
not warm with precision that it was planning the truck- 
bombing that killed more than 230 Marines on October 23. 
U.S. intelligence knew, too, that Cuba and the Soviet 
Union were militarizing 
Grenada, but again the 
United States had no in- 
telligence agents on the 
island and underestimat- 
ed Cuban troop strength. 
The U.S. had not pene- 
trated Maurice Bishop’s 
New Jewel Moverent, 
and did not know that 
Bishop’s colleagues were 
planning to oust and kill 
him. And when Prime 
Minister Eugenia Charles 
of Dominica reported to 
the White House press 
on October 25 that “we 
noted with great interest 
the movements between 
Soviet Embassies and 
known activists” prior to 
Bishop's assassination, it 
also was news to White 
House policymakers. 
On the other hand, the 
‘Central Intelligence Agency did predict correctly that the 
Soviet Union would not invade Poland in 1981, but would 
crack down through Polish authorities instead. Using its 
superb technical capabilities, U.S. intelligence was able to 
develop a precise analysis of how Korean Air Lines’ Flight 
007 was tracked by the Soviet Union, lost, found again, 
and shot down. And, several months before Leonid 
Brezhnev's death, the director of Central Intelligence, Wil- 
liam Casey, reported to President Reagan that Brezhnev 
likely would not be succeeded by a collective leadership, 
as agency analysts had concluded. ““Chernenko peaked 
too soon,” Casey wrote Reagan in a mémo. “Kirilenko 
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faded in the stretcl 
bet money, I'd say 
across the board.” 

Casey’s prescier 
lance, is likely to be 
ing to well-inform: 
more disturbing re 
tell the President | 
dropov had pushe 


zier was Kidnapped by 
the Red Brigades in Italy, © 
the C.I.A. dug hard to 
discover who had him 
and where; but U.S. offi- 
cials say that in general, 
journalists like Claire 
Sterling have put togeth- 
er a better picture of in- 
ternational terrorist net- 
works than the C.J.A. 
When Turkish gunman 
Mohammed Ali Agca 
shot the Pope, they say, 
the President found out 
more about Soviet and 
Bulgarian involvement 
from Reader's Digest than 
from U.S. intelligence. 
The C.I.A. can’t know everything, but the Republican 
Party correctly declared in its 1980 election platform that 
“the United States requires a realistic assessment of the 
threats it faces” and “‘must have the best intelligence capa- 
bility in the world.” The platform said, “Republicans 
pledge this for the United States.” Three years into this 
Republican Administration, the United States certainly 
has a better intelligence capability than it did in 1980—it 
could hardly fail in that—but overall it is still far from the 
best in the world. Can William J. Casey make it so? Well,. 
he gets credit for trying—even from his adversaries—but 
there’s reason to doubt that he can. -. 
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Saat! wmter of The Chistian Science Monitor ‘percent. P 
WRETO shiss : ‘28 meet hard to say-what 


lard war See MERI SIME ithe. Mh * Washington 

, ~0UrTe an analyst at Central In ce A , cally a barter. s 
eet or the Pentagon and have the followingas- “What they bodies 
palraagas The Soviet Union has many more fighter-air-' and said, ‘Let's beat 
iat an the United States, but US pilots fly more so- Ob senior intelli 


hone their combat skills, Which country oi : military procurem 

: ah try will prevail.in- More on : 
ere should these facts affect US defense dollars, the figure jumpsto 45 prone : a 
SO are thee Li de of ce gle Mig Bed seve ony “When you spend a quarter to almost hi in what - 
_. These arethe kinds of questions that endlessly frus-i the United State ate gate to almost half again what "| 


_ 1n Washington that will certainly affect the.country’sze 


| ing. In the procurement of new weapons, th ? 
"a8 dropped to about zero. Pentagon eritics eetiotises 


ccumulate the 
pecs Sa oes oe > Judgments do 
“This stuff ome of these |. ; blem abe fo 
“Dudes: debates, " grumbles one frustrated senior intelli. | %Predictingourown.” :.-. 0 eee oe ad 
axle tying to ekpuin haces then aa rapped around the | ‘To you.a fc : Se 
eles tet Te oe give -you.a Tey 
in recent conversation with reporters specializing in,| bones out and look at the rheto sco £2 Be the chickisn 
_Gefense matters, intelligence agency officials explained | 02° “The most important thing is got ty Apeninn Src 
the recent reports on Soviet military spending and .of- | ®on0mic choices they make.” fap ie someofthe | 
“ree , scinating insight into how such things are deter. |. Most recent US intelligence analyses note i at Soviet: 
mined, why the internal debate among CIA and--DIA | President “Yori -Andropov“has not “accelerated “& ome 
ce ger : is. | Tailitary spending.”. NO fot ees eh yee 
theological, and what significance it. has for US defense | =— 
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LETTERS TO THE 


‘Knockdown of a Soviet Buildup’ 


Usually when'CIA analysis is reported 
~inacéurately, we'must suffer in silence. 
However, in the case of Stephen S. 
Rosenfeld’s Nov. 18 column, “Knock- 
down of a Soviet Buildup,” because we 
prepared an unclassified version of our 
work on trends in Soviet defense spend- 
ing for the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress, I am able to put in 
proper perspective Mr. Rosenteld’s ac- 
count of our analysis. 

He suggests that our analysis of the 
Soviet defense effort portrays “a steady 
Soviet performance at a relatively low 
Jevel” and that the Soviets used detente 
“to give themselves something of a 
breather.” A balanced examination of 
our testimony conveys no such message. 

We stated explicitly to the committee 
that “our latest comparisons of U.S. and 


Soviet defense programs show that de- . 


spite somewhat slower growth in recent 
vears the costs of Soviet defense activi- 
ties still exceed those of the United 
States by a large margin. In 1981 the 
dollar costs of Soviet defense activities 
were 45 percent. greater than U.S. out- 
lays; procurement costs alone were also 
45 percent larger.” Moreover, the com- 
mittee was reminded that the Soviet de- 
fense effort still is running between 13 
and 14 percent of GNP—that is, over 
twice the percentage of GNP devoted to 
defense spending in the United States, 
We also stressed to the committee that 
“trends in Soviet. military spending are 
not a sufficient basis to form judgments 


about Soviet. military capabilities, which 
are a complex function of weapons stocks, 
doctrine; training, generalship and other 
factors important in a potential conflict 
The cost estimates are best used to iden- 
tify-shifts in -priorities and trends in re-- 
source commitments to military pro- 
grams over an extended period of time. 
Moreover, the spending estimates do not 
give an appreciation of the large stocks of 
strategic and conventional weapon sys- 
tems already deployed. Indeed, current 
levels of spending are so high that despite 
the procurement plateau noted, the 
Soviet forces have received since 1975 
about 2,000 ICBMs and SLBMs, over 
5,000 tactical combat and interceptor air- 
craft, 15,000 tanks and substantial num- 
bers of major surface combatants, 
SSBNs, and attack submarines.” 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that 
Soviet efforts to develop advanced 
weapon eystems continue in the ‘Mk at 
least at the rapid pace of the previous 
two decades.” Antong these are fighter 
and airborne control aircraft, ballistic 
and cruise missiles, space systems and — 
submarines. The new systems cover the . 
full range of technologically advanced 
weaponry the Soviets will need to mod- 
ernize all major forces. 

In sum, Mr. Rosenfeld’s description of 
our analysis does not provide a balanced 
account of our testimony to the JEC. 
Our costing of the Soviet defense effort 
is very complex and susceptible to mis- 
representation and misuse. Those who 
oversimplify or cite out of context our 
work in this important area do not con- 
tribute to-needed public understanding 
of these issues. They also do an injustice 
to the professional, independent analysts 
in all of the agencies of the intelligence 
community. working to broaden our 
knowledge and understanding of the 
Soviet defense effort. 

. GEORGE V. LAUDER 


‘Director, Public Affairs Office 
Central. Intelligence Agency 


Washington 
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OPINION-AND “COMMENTARY: 


Momentum under fire: 


By David D. Newsom™~ .. > 7 


ae 


AS toe Central American issue is once 


25 Page 


More illustrating, there .isno greater force in’. 


#£0vermmental] life than the moamentum:of 2 
policy under fire — particularly -one in wee: 
2 presidentis personally involvedoesin. -~ 
in the case of Central Americz, ‘the: policy 
updoubiediv flows trom the conviction ‘of -! 
Presigent Reagan .and several . of --those 
around-him. Their reaction to-criticism, how-. 
ever. is-mucb less to reconsider their. policy 
than to defend and explain it. They are pushed 
in this by their paralle) belief that the prob- | 
jer is not.one of substance but of a lack-of 
public comprehension. Their task is helped 


immeasurably by certain basic pressures and 


inhibitions in bureaucratic and political life. 


The recent accounts of a ‘memorandum’. 


preparec for a National Security Council 
meeting on Central America on puss S-appear 
to illustrate the point, 


There bas been broad pubhe evesieea: 


about the'administration’s view of the conflict 
anc the resultant policies. opposition to tund- 


ing in the Congress. and the ouiet detachment 


of Inosi of our allies. But the memorandum, 
2s reported, fives no suggestion of a review of 
the basic premises of the policy. 
The Defense Department is said > be sine 
é éoutou, Du only to avoid 2 & policy 
mis could be less 2 penuine option 
nz bine le force support for the defense 
position nat 2 greater Tnilitary efiom is 
Teouired, 
Tne policy memorandum appears to ac- 
cept SatOoUE challenge the premise that toe 


issue . is aasdenene “one of blocking 

- Cuban/Soviet efforts and that these efforts 
are basically the root cause of the troubles in 
the ares. The thrust of ‘the paper is how-to 
pursue Current policies with greater: SUCCESS. 
There is no apparent hint that the lack of supe 
port for the policies may be due to the prem- 
ises Of tbe policies themselves, : 


The history of US foreign relations during - 


the vears of our active postwar engapement is 


studded with similar examples of the unwill- . 


oo of ap administration to Jook candidly 


> the premises of policies in trouble, Vietnam 


anc our dependence on Iran are two cases in 
point. : 


: “indecisive,” 


a 


“Policies become vested interests of those | 


. who create therm and pursue them. It be 


comes personally risky io suggest to a presr 

Genz, in midstream. that a policy needs to be 

| Teexamined. Those who may.be.tempted.are | 

: .Geterned by a prospects -of.being labelec 4 

upeilanne fe Binaural - Br: 

“4nconsistent. Mg Peg Ge ge RP ee 
The problem is s appravated by the increas- 


"_ing incidence of ieaks. Leaks that reveal evi 


sions over bow to pursue ‘policies are Jess - 
_ damaging politically than those that reveal a. 
.-fundamental debate over the correctness :of- 
the ‘policies. and the premises that underlie 
. them. They .give cangerous ammunition: to 
outside, partisan opponents. Few polick-pe-. 
pers are written ‘today-in the government . 
_-yithout-a consciousness -of the problem of 
-nnauthorized disciesure... 

Then there is the team aspect. If the pokey 


opponent be a political appointee. ‘that per-. 


son’ s propounces cppesons to a Pou. oad 


‘ise can bane charges of tailure to support the- 
team. “the ae Can . be ostracism - -OF - 
dismissal. . - eae ing Sead a 3 
. Thetcareer - - official S¥eb0 is -sufficientiy - 


-placed'to question policy is even more-vulner- 


able. Charges may include the fact that the 
officia] “is 2 -‘‘boidover.”’ disloyal to the 
present administration, that be or she is 
‘unsvmpathetc to — pew and “tougher” ar 
proach. Exclusion from any meaningful role 
“in the process can ouickly follow. 


é 


‘The process of assessment itself inhibits 
reconsideration. While ik woulc be unfair to 
Sugpesi that parhcipating intelhgence apen- 
cles tallor their assessimem of a situauon tonit 
the policv. it is on)¥ human that, in a bureauce- 

racy — including that of foreign policy and. 
intelligence — agency representatives will 


-bave their “‘turf” in mine. lntelligence agen- 


_ cies may lend to paint the picture darker tnan 


others in order to be ‘protected’ against sud- 
Gen chanpes. Defense apencies may tend To - 
highlight the ultimate need for military force. 
Tbe National Security Council input will ab 
-mnost certainly reflect 2 consciousness of the 
president’s political needs. The State Depart-" 
ment will hesitate over conclusions that may 


_ have serious foreign policy implications. 


00100010001-7 
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C.LA. 


_Intra-Agency 
Operation 


Py 


ay 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 
Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 4 — United 
States covert operations in Nicaragua 
have proved to be a mixed blessing 
for the Central Intelligence Agency, - 
the organization is responsible for fi- . 
nancing and managing 10,000-Nicara- 


In a- profession dominated by the / 
often tedious work of collecting and jj 


analyzing information, the operations 


in Central America have given intelli- : ‘team: -with-a.mixture..of ‘suspicion, - 


gence officials a chance to_plan mili- 


, President sand other poli 


5 August 1983 


said no thought is being given to send- 

ing American forces into combat in - 

the region. Ltt 
But the Nicaraguan operation has 


. also created several rifts within the -. 


agency. One, expected by many, is 
berween the operations directorate, 
which handles the collection of intelli- 
gence and runs covert activities, and 


the intelligence division, which ana- 


- lyzes raw intelligence’ information 


and produces finished reports for the : 
The intelligence division, filed with. 
-scholars and researchers,;-looks -at . 
covert operations the sameway a col- 
lege faculty views the varsity football 


Rifts Laid to 


‘partial Blockade’ of Nicaragua, has 


-~ZSTECLE APPEARproved For Release RBQ6AHR3 TEIAGRDP90-01137R000100010001-7 


cover 
,Buan | 
' Suppo) 
-anythi 


tary strikes, coordinate -airlifts -of . 
supplies, create a sophisticated field . 
communications network and, most 
important, serve as the front line of. 
President Reagan’s policy on-Central. 
America. Tle ye af 

But the Nicaraguan -operation, 
which is expected to become the larg- . 
est paramilitary effort mounted by - 
the C.LA. since the Vietnam War, : 
has, according to agency officials, 
produced divisions within the agency | + _ eS ay : é 
that are significant and growing. | Seite Cf Slscise Goin ment of intelligence reports. . . 

The problem is ar covert aa Nand contempt. i No Comment From Casey - -- 
ties, which often involve propagan oa . +.” But there are other tet. 
campaigns, secret donations to pro- : These traditional strains have been! able tensions. Mr. Coe da ai 
American political parties or at- exacerbated by the large covert; taken a keen personal interest in the 
tempts to overthrow a hostile govern- °peration in Nicaragua, according to | -Nicara: 
ment, tend to produce divisions ; agency employees. Many in the intel- | 
within the C.I.A. In addition, they ligemce division contend that the [ 
dominate the public image of the | Nicaraguan venture, as a highly vis- ' he has often dealt directly with the 
agency, often unfavorably; create | ible and widely criticized operation, head of'Central American operations 
frictions with Congress and inject in: | has once again thrown the C.1.A. into | sometimes’ leaving the chief of the 
telligence officials into command. Controversy. Only recently, they say, ! operations directorate, John Stein, . 
roles that can conflict with the obliga- the agency pulled out of the decline; and other top aides out of the deci. 
tion of producing neutral intelligence that started in the mid-1970’s with dis- sion-making process. A ‘ 
reports. 


ji t : kesman - 
closures about intelligence abuses, in-' for the agency, Dale Petraur caida 


fuen operation, has reportedly 
bypassed some of his senior aides in 
running it. Agecy officials report that 


ANatural Split . |. 


‘cluding the attempted assassination ~' Mr. Casey woul 
es ; oe of foreign leaders, illegal spying on peoces d not comment on the. 
e lcaTaguan Campaign . “American citizens and drug testing in i : . 
placed the proponents of covert ac- unwitting human subjects. on Mr. Stein is not known among. 


tion, including William J, Casey, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, at 
the fulcrum of American foreign poli- 
cy. Some Defense Department offi- 
cials noted recently that, with the 
operations in Nicaragua, Mr. Casey’ 


is directing more troops in combat 


wittin, .. agency employees as an enthusiastic: - 
It hurt, these employees say, to see advocate of covert operations and 
ithe C.1A,’s activities debated for, W285 reportedly among some senior’ 
> in Congress, culminating in the: -officials who raised objections before 
vote by the House last month to end: Mr. Casey recently decided to expand” 
Sie vs ' ~+the Nicaraguan operation. These offi-' 
‘Cials feared it would escalate the 


than the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines combined. ‘No - regular 
American forces .are currently ‘en-' 
gaged in combat ‘anywhere in“the. 
worid. And Mr. Reagan, despite plans 
for extensive military maneuvers in 
Central America and the Caribbean, 
including preparations for a posssible . 


‘combat and could bring Cuban forces' 


more directly intd the fighting. Like 
most agency officials, Mr. Stein was 
not available for comment. Mr. Pe- 
terson said Mr. Casey.would not co: 
ment on this matter either. 
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AITIATE ana oD 


Kissinger: On 


By Robert Bendiner 

Henry A. Kissinger has probably exercised 
- Qreater power than any U.S. secretary of state. 
Having served under Presidents Nixon and 
Ford, the elder statesman is returning io 
government service. President Reagan has 
named Kissinger chairman of a_ bipartisan 
‘commission aimec ai seeking support for the 
administration’s policies in Central America. 

In this exclusive interview, .Kissinger offers: 
opinions on subjects ranging from the role of 


. diplomacy. The interview was conducted shor- 
ly-beiore Kissinger's appointment to the com-- 
Mission on Central America. . 


1 

Bendiner: Traditionally, historically, foreign 
policy has been made by the president and his 
secretary of state. But now we have a National 
Security Council and a CLA and a Defense Depart- 


ment, as well as the Senate and even to some | 


extent the House of Representatives, al) taking a 
very active hand in the process. Are there too 
many cooks for the good of the broth? 

_ _ Kissinger: Let’s make a distinction between the 
rare i of foreign policy in the executive 


and the management of foreign policy as - 


between the executive and legislative branches. 


With respect to the executive branch, it is impossi- | 


ble today for any one man or one department to 


foreign 


- cymaking, but I am_ extremely - distrustf 
_ Betting the CIA involved in the policy process as a. 
--chief player, because there is the » 


| ‘preconceptions. 


policy 


end result was that the negotiations: stopped en- 
tirely, and to this day the Cyprus’ situation is 
totally stalemated. Now I can’t prove -that those 
‘negotiations in 1974 would have sueceeded, but 
with every passing month the position of those 


established. 


Q@: What do-you see as the proper role for some . 
of the agencies that were not created for the . 


purpose of making policy—like the*C1A? 


~ A: 1 don’t want the CLA to be involved in policy- 
‘ making at all. The CIA should be confined to 


’ f , makin: tua) analyses-of political situati: ; 
the CIA in Latin America to the secret of o Sai spout the ik sepa 


to. giving its: views about the likely consequences’ 


-of proposed courses of action. Now that second ~ 


role is admittedly -close to the area -of ' poli- 


of 
at ‘danger: 


that Intelligence will then tend to follow policy 
‘rather than guide it:with objective information. I 


would think a major effort has to be made to keep ~ 
Intelligence and policymaking as iar apart .as . 


possible. . 
Q: Would you say that that has been achieved? 


Js that the relationship between the CIA and the ; 


{State] Department? 
A: No, I’m afraid it’s gone the other way. I 


shudder every time ] see a CIA report published 


in order to support a policy, because that really 


means there is a subconscious pressure om the . 


agency ‘to write reports that fit in with official 
Furthermore, no CIA report 


encompass all the disciplines and interests that’'' should ever. be declassified for any purpose until 


have to be reflected in foreign policy. Inevitably, a 
president has to consider many aspects: of a 
problem and also take into account advisers who 
reer eal other aspects that have not occurred to 


_ This process contains a twofold danger. First, in 
order to settle a problem, the president may : 
pee me east common yeild by way of | 

ureaucratic compromise. Secondly, each issue | 
tends to be dealt with on its individval merits | 

There is not necessarily among the various ' 
contenders for presidential attention a representa- 
tive speaking for the most important of all aspects 
of foreign policy: the relationship of various 
measures to each other over an extended period of 
time. A sense of nuance and of strategy is very. 
difficult to develop in the modern government. 

As between the Congress and the executive 
branch, there is no doubt, in my mind at least 
that the Congress is asserting an excessive influ. | 
ence over the day-to-day tactical management of 
foreign policy. : 

Q: Are you thinking of-things like Congress’ 
Aeboee to epee enoney or some. Central’ 

erican § ess they improv. i 
pant record! ‘ Y improve their human 

A: on’t want to go into whi ifj 
decisions would fal] into Fis caterer bull can 
mention one from the period ] was in office—just 
to take the discussion away from immediate . 
controversies. We were attempting to negotiate an 

- agreement between Greece and Turkey on 
Cyprus. The Congress, in the middle of the negoti- 
ations, voted an embargo on arms to Turkey. The 


maybe 10 years after the event. 

The CIA analysts should write their reports for 
the president of the United States, and the presi- 
dent should never use them in a public forum to 
support his position. He might use their informa- 
tion but he should not identify it as coming from 
the CIA. 

Q@: Could you say whether this is the tack that 

“you took with regard to the CIA? Say, in Latin 
America? 
A: More or Jess. You know, when the CIA tells: 
you that the peste erie of a communist govern- 
_.ment in Chile will .be to upset the political equili- 
brium in neighboring countries, this is an implicit 
povey recommendation. That cannot be helped. 


ut as a genera! proposition, J think separation of . 


‘ policymakin 

_ took. If I di 
it was wrong. 
Q: Is open I 
far-can secrecy be carried in a democratic state? 


and Intelligence is the tack that 1 
take another one from time to time, 


diplomacy possible, and if not, how . 


A:1 don’t believe the question permits a clear- | 
cut answer. In a democracy the results of negotia- | 
tions obviously have to be made available to the : 
public. Except in the rarest of cases, secret . 
agreements will not stand the test of crisis if the | 

public has ‘not been informed about them. So, : 


clearly, the results of negotiations should be 
public, The process by which these results are 
achieved generally should have a private phase 
and then it may have a public phase. Me 

J believe that it is terribly important in a 
negotiation for one’s interlocutor to understand 
-one’s real purpose. In fact, that is infinitely more 
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Cuban, Soviet move 
said to spur 


. Knigni-News Service . 
“Washington — A flurry of hints | 


that -Cuba-and the Soviet Union were 


preparing 16 expand their military | 


role in Nicaragua Jed President Rea- 
gan to.increase the U.S. military | 
presence in Central America, accord- 
ing to Pentagon and Nationa) Securi- 
“ty Council officials." 2 
“AN our vindications 


too,” one NSC official said vesterday..- 
“Our move was = preemptive 

strike, ‘so to speak,” said £ Pentagon . 
official who, like otber sources knowl. | 
edpeable about the situation, agreed 


_— were that ; , 
“Cuba. and <the..Soviet Union «were: 
‘preparing major ‘military moves in| _ 
‘Nicaragua, and ‘so we bad to ‘move, | ! 


to talk on condition that he remain | 


aDONVMOLS. - 


Administration officials conceded, | 


July 1983 


Reagan 
-In fact. they said, Mr. Reagai’s 


key reason for deploying the US. 
forces was the U.S. perception that 


‘Cuba and the Soviet Union were plan- 


‘ning ‘to significantly increase their © 
itary rolesin Nicaragua, = ce] 
‘State Department sources said ; 


US. ambassadors in Latin America | 


however, that there has been no hard - 
evidence that -Cuba is mobilizing : 


troops or warplanes to intervene in “| 


‘Centra] America. : 


Congressional critics suggested — 


yesterday that U.S. intelligence ana- 


}ysts may have misread the evidence’ . 


under pressure to supply proof for 
Mr. Reagan’s hard-line stance on the 
region. : 

The Reagan administration sur- 
priset the American public and ang- 
erec critics Monday when it an- 


nounced that it would dispatch 19 US: 
‘warships, including two aircraft.car-* 


Tiers, and 3,000 to 4.000 ground troops.” . 
to Central America for maneuvers 


that-will lastsix months... - 


have been instructed to tel) “trusted” : 
Jeaders in the region that Mr. Reagan | 


Stay REED 


as sec’ Seigence date suggesting such anim 


.tensification, © ~ ey ee . 
The. Cuban moves are “to -be- described as 
‘ amounting to-a direct challenge to vital U.S. inter- 
ests and national security, -said the sources, who 
‘ saw the cables sent to the American diplomats... - - 
: NSC and Pentagon officials said hints of the 
Cuban and Soviet buildups in Central America’be- 
| gap flowing into U.S. intelligence agencies 10 to 15 
weeks.ago... oe ean 

Officials said alarm bells began ringing at CLA 
headquarters in Langley, Va., in-May when photo- 
graphs taken by an SR-71, a high-flying spy air- 
craft, showed about 400 Cuban marines practicing 
“sophisticated amphibious landings” on beaches 
near the Cuban port of Mariel,.25 miles west of 
Havana. ines 


The CIA’s chief aerial photography analyst, - 
John Hughes, concluded the Cubans were practic- 
ing an invasion of a foreign country, not a defense 
of their own beaches, the officials said. 

Administration officials said they first inter- 
preted the Cuban maneuvers as preparation for an 
invasion of some small Caribbean nation. Now, 
however, they believe the Cubans may have been 
practicing for landings in Nicaragua, and perhaps 
even Honduras, a staunch U.S. ally. 

About the sarne time, the officials said, Mr. 
Hughes reported that four Soviet merchant ships 
had been photographed unloading military equip- 


ae : 

Mr. Reagan described the deploy -. 
ments Tuesday. as “routine exer-?- 
~-cises,” but senior administration-offi-= 


ment at Nicaragua’s Pacific port of Corinto. 
The administration was further “jolted,” the of- 
ficials said, when the National Intelligence Daily 


cialis privately said they were meant | 


to show support for U.S. allies in the 


“region; step -up U:S. pressures ’.:on 
-Nicaragua's Sandinista.rvlers'to mod- ~ 


erate their Marxist stance; and prove - 
to U.S. foes that"Mr. Reagan-can act © 


decisively in’ ‘Central -America, de 


spite congressional opposition tochis 
policies: e--ete 

Pentagon, State Department <ind 
NSC officials interviewed this week 
said that while these factors explain 
what Mr. Reagan wants the manep- 
vers to accomplish they do not ‘ex- 
plain his decision to order the exer- 
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(NID), 2 CLA journal distributed to senior policy- 
makers, reported June 1 that Cuban army Gen. Ar- 
naldo Ochoa Sanchez had been in Nicaragua since 


early May. 

The NID report said General Ochoa had been in-. 
strumental in negotiating, organizing and leading 
the deployment of Cuban troops to Angola in 1976 


- and to Ethiopia in 1977, totaling about 42,000 sol- 


diers. 

NID’s June 1 report said the Soviet-trained Gen- 
eral Ochoa apparently was in Nicaragua to com-. 
pile a report for Fidel Castro on whether it would : 
be feasible to send Cuban troops to Nicaragua. 


FP 
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Angelo Codevilla is a professional siaff 
member with the Senate Intelligence 
Committee. Previously, he was a foreign 
service officer and a fellow at the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University. Dr. 
Codevilla has written widely on European 
politics and in the field of intelligence and 
miliary policy. 


Since the early 1970s, this country’s intel- 
ligence agencies have been asking, “What 
does the country expect of us?’’ That ques- 
tion had not arisen in the postwar period be- 
cause the American political system had left 
the agencies to the total discretion of those 
appointed to lead them. In the early 1970s, 
factional conflict among those leaders spilled 
over into a national debate about what 
America’s practitioners of intelligence ought 
to have foremost in, mind. That debate con- 
tinues. 

"Recently, Admiral Stansfield Tumer, 
_ President Carter's Director of Centra! Intelli- 
gence, and his former special assistant, 
George Thibault, published an attempt both 
to answer that question and to indict the Rea- 
gan administration’s handling of intelli- 
gence. The author's answer seems to be that 


SUMMER 1983 


The Substance and 
the Rules | 


By focusing so exclusively o 
rules and standards of 

operations, the intelligence 
debate of the mid-1970s did rr 
answer the fundamental 
question of what the United 
States expects of its intellige 
services or what they are to 
accomplish in order to meet 
challenges of the 1980s. 


the American people expect their intelligence 
agencies to be as innocuous as possible. ; 
They charge that the Reagan administration 
is undermining the agencies by loosening too 
many restrictions. The authors thus contend 
that for our civil liberties’ sake, and for the 
sake of the agencies’ own standing in the 
country, the agencies ought to concentrate on 
formulating for themselves the right kinds of 
rules and restrictions. However, bne would 
not suspect from Turner and Thibault's arti- 
cle, that the rules by which imelligence offi- 
cers live ought to flow from the intelligence 
profession's substantive requirements. 
Nevertheless, in intelligence as in other 
areas of government, the American people 
rightly want their employees to accomplish 
the functions for which they are paid. This 
author will argue that Stansfield Tumer is 


CONTINUED 
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Seas _ PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
- 30 APRIL 1983 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Central 2 ag 
intelligence Agency has peen-in the 
headlines these days, andthe stories 
poliup how the organization can be 
eilectively: ‘used and egregiously “mis- 


Clé Officials ‘in many. parts‘of the 
worid meni and: swomen wihinse fa-": 


‘On the one Band, ‘there as 
ghastly gat of the US. 


“by, a Senate committee.a “few:Years . 
. go, disclosed the extent of theagen::. 
cy’s involvement. sin. l = 
= wicks.” 
a7 -” -Much. of trreaddikesclaice’ fiction 
emenlls exrailent. While the gener.” "Among. other. things, there, were 
als and-admirals were byping “up thes, a OLS ] m | 
Statistics: to “glorify themselves, thé! “gift of exploding cigars ‘or embarrass< 
sagency’s anonymous people ‘nsually" ; .bim by infiltrating a depilatory that 
‘played.; At COOL” seks pie ae would make his beard fall out 
. J have had-occasion over the years to |. Small wonder that.Richard Nixon.” ' The CIA's counterinsurgency -ef- 
“deal with both the-ClA's.experts.and disdained the ClA's: ‘political officers, * “forts in-Central ‘America-séem to me.. 
“jremilitary activists, and the-expen- ; aderiding’ them as “liberals” who re" to be’on the wrong track, though . 
-enee has laught-me hot t0400k: tthe - I fused'to-1ell him awhat‘he wanted to . ” they are not'as silly as debearding 
-Organization.2s a monolith: ...- | ~hear.:Other presidents suffered from = . Castro. But Americans, judging from. 
’ ‘The intelligence ‘specialists, whose ‘the:same lack of trust in the agency. -the record, are‘just not very good at 
_job it is to-assess political, economic, "::when dt failed to conform ‘to their ‘ Interfering in the. affairs of, other 
social -and -scientific .developments © " policies... countries. Po 7 
abroad. tend to be -balanced,. dispas . “That is-:why the'ClA’s intelligence” y.° Ipmay be thattour* - guerrillas can n*, 
_Siopate scholars, remarkably free.of .. professionals can be'so good. Their - succeed in eliminating “théir" -guer- * 
‘prejirdice.: ‘Indeed, ‘their reputations: ‘responsibility is not to make policy _rillas. That is no guarantee, though, : 
depend*on their. aaa ; j}, ‘orto endorse policies, but to furnish ~ that the American-sponsored regime . 
shots realistically.:: ge - thé -raw material ‘out of which poli- . will be any better. for the-peopie of _ 
Ames, whom | did not know, -evi- . cies.are shaped. - fiuthe country in- sanesuen: than ue: 


< “Atahe same: time. there Shae een - 
‘reyglations about the_ CIA's scovert * 
BCHVITIES 1D Ceniral America, ‘where : 
“}tssagents<are running clandestine 
operations:.designed 10 -exert, apres 
sure Me the: fawing regimen 


: ’ Asi a former. foreign Gorrespondent, : 


“fs 


* 


denty-fit into this:category: Robert . The other side of the coin, howev. _Tegime it supplants.” y : 
E. Hunter, a former member of:the. er, is the CIA's operational division, | -/ By-all means, then; the CLA must be 


National Security Council staff dur-- the guys out of Smiley’s People and |! “supported ‘aS <a “organization. that 
ing .the_ Carter administration, de  other'such novels.’who are assigned "gathers .and -appraises . intelligence. 
i ce) topple foreign leaders and knock -...But-as an instrument Jor interven- - 
“over BHGESTAnIe: foreign : :govern- i -tion overseas, it is an unhealthy and 
: “ments. .: ‘often dangerous. weapon. | ; 
: These-are the soldiers of. fortune 
“and . the indércover. figures, ° “They? 
- are DoLinspusiness for thémSeives?* 
: They.follow orders. But the fact ‘that’ 
. they-exist creates Strange and often: 
: unprofitable — temptations for the 
men. ‘in the White House. _ 
Presidents never instruct the 
* cloak ancdagger types to engage in 
“dirty ich On the contrary, the - 
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Donald F. B. Taner 


CIA Petroleum Pr 


One hears a lot about profits ee pe: 


troeum when times are good (and very 
little about jusses when times are bad), 


but almost nothing about prophets in the _ 
petroleum business once their big. splash 


in the press has passed. 


One-of the most :sensational forecasts - 
was-a CIA study six vears ago;sinclassi- © 
fied and entitled “The: “Intemational « : 
Energy Situation: Outlook” :to 1985.” " 


Notable at the time for its‘estimate that io 


the Soviet Union would soon become a 


net importer of oil, it caused_a stir by pre- — 


dicting ‘that by 1985 the Soviet bloc 
would “requiré a minimum-of 3.5 million 
barrels of imported oil” every day. Today 
Soviet production is over 400,000 barrels 
a day higher than the highest level the 
CIA foresaw. The Soviets are dumping 
wel] over a million barrels a day.at cheap 
‘prices on the international market. - ~ 
The Soviet story .grabbed - headlines 
and drew attention awav from the rest of 


the conclusions the CIA had.arnived at in - 


its forecast. These are the ones that really 
make interesting reading now. For in- 
stance. “We estimate the 1980 demand 


‘for OPEC oil will be about 34 million 


barrels a day, 2 million barrels a dav 
more than in 1977." In 1980, OPEC pro- 
duced an average of about 27 million bar- 
rels a day, making the CIA estimate off 
by 7 million barrels. or over 20 percent.. 
For later years. reality and forecast 
spread much farther apart. 

OPEC produced about 22.6 million’ 
barrels a dav on the average in 1981 and 
1&4 million in 1982. Current production 
is about 13 million barrels a day, although 
the year's average may approach i8 mil- 
lion if the world economy picks up a lot. 
OPEC's current rate of production is low, 
to be sure, but there it is. CIA’s 1977 esti- 
mate of 1983 production, interpolating 
from its projections for 1980 and 1985, 
would have been over 40 million barrels a 
day, three times greater than what is ac- 
tually the case. Although it will rise later 
this vear, OPEC's average production will 
certainly’ be much less than half.of the 
rate the agency foresaw. , 


It expected Saudi ‘Arabia, for instance, 
would be producing about 12 million har- 
rels a dav in 1982 and “from 19 to 23” 


million barrels a day in 1985. Instead of. : 


14 million barrels a day, which is where 
the CIA forecast would put current prod- 

uction, Saudi Arabia today is pumping 
less than 4 million and. may reduce that. 
-In its closing paragraphs, the.1977 report 
‘says, “By 1982-or 1983;aizable price in- 
‘creases are inevitable sanless large-scale 


~conservation measures: cut fdemand . 


sharply.” Jn ‘the real world, ‘prices: cut de- 
mand, not-conservation:~< 5 

The CIA’s 1977 crystal : ball fran 
Free ‘World demand rising to about 55 
million barrels a day in 1980 and yrowing 
to abogg470 million in 1985. In fact, free 
wortd:demand in 198() was about 45 mil- 
lion, almost: 20 percent less. Now demand. 
is somewhere over 4() million, say 43. mil- 


“Tion. That makes its estimate of today’s 


demand off by.about one-third. 

Ir 1979 the CIA put cut another, 
jonger study on the same subject. It 
noted the escalating prices of the time, 
but siill came out with a prediction of 30 
million barrels a day as OPEC's likely 

_ procluction rate for 1982. Instead of 100 
percent error, it came down to 40. World- 

~ wide demand was also overestimated by 
about one-third, 

It recognized that the price rise it had 
foreseen in 1977 for the early 1980s was 
taking place in 1979, but-the full influ- 
ence of prices on consumption was 


missed. One -shouldn’t blame the CIA . 


alone for this failure. Industry made 
much the sare mistake. Exxon, for ex- 
ample, bet billions that high prices and 
oil shortages would make a project to ex- 


tract oil from shale rocks viable. It was as © 


wrong as the government. 

The point ts not to hold hard-working 
analysts up to ridicule, but to ask why 
they went wrong. It seems to me in retro- 
spect. that the CIA hasically failed to ask 
itself how we were going to pay for all 
that vil at those prices. Jf you had looked 
at the problem, you might have seen that 
something had to give. 


ophecy 


"What gave was oil consumption. We 
suddenly became much more efficient in 
the use of oil after the 1979 price. rises, 

=The trend of smaller increments of oil 
sonsumption per unit increase in. GNP 
“that had started in the late 60s suddenly 
#took off.in 1979. In that -year the United 
<States consumed an-average.of 418.5 -mil-° 
“dion barrels a day- of oil products.-In 1982, ... 
save consumed about 15.2 million, -on-18 
“percent drop. The GNP was about the 
. same for both years. 
‘What the analysts missed were the 
_-people.adding more insulation to houses, 
“buying fewer and smaller cars and keep- 
ing thermosiats lower, and industry’s cut- 
ting energy use drasucally. That explains 
in part why the estimates were wrong. 

There were other factors, among ther 
one worth mentioning. President Carter, 
I think, wanted the country to suffer for 
its wanton, wasteful practices. He felt we 
would all be better for having learned a 
lesson. The apocalypse these reports fore- 
saw was the exhaustion of oil resources 
before we had prepared alternatives. 

This is a probiem, to be sure, but it 
seemed to me at the time that Carter rel- 
ished the contemplation of this particular 
form of judgment dav. The reports that 
foresaw that day fast approaching were 
just what he wanted—and just what the 
CIA gave him. 

‘There are some lessons to he learned 
from this sorry record, ] believe. Perhaps 
the most. important is that ow" informa- 
tion can be inadequate even on vital 
topics and the successful economy is the 
one that can stav flexible, capable of 
adaptation to whatever happens. 


The writer, an oil consuligmAT 
retired from the CIA in 1973. 
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service intelligence groups have 


Soviet arms bud 
stirs debate in 


By Fred Kaplan em 
Special to The Globe ‘ 
WASHINGTON - A. battle is 
brewing inside the nation's intelli- 
gence agencies. over Tecent analy- 
ses by CIA officials that the Soviet 
Union has been increasing its de- 
fense budget at a slower rate than 
charged .by the Reagan -Adminis- 
~ Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger: has: testified ‘to- Con- 
gress that the Soviets’ have been 
boosting defense spending by 5 per- 
cent each year for the past decade. 
But according to sources both 


inside and close to the intelligence | . 


community, CIA analysts are now | 


been substantially below 5 percent. ; 


Some analysts reportedly calculate 
that the Soviet defense budget | 
might not now be growing at all. 

The implications of this re-esti- - 


mate, sald one intelligence special: | 


jst, “are so political that it’s dan- | 


‘gerous to even talk about.” 


| Weinberger has pointed to the 
rate of Soviet growth to justify ma-! 
jor increases in the US defense bud- 
get. Amid- political pressure from 
Congress to cut the $274-billion 
budget that Weinberger. has. pro- 
posed for. fiscal year 1984 (10 per" 
cent higher than last year's, not In~ 
cluding inflation), news of a re-esit 
mate of Soviet spending from in- 
side the-CLA could acd to that pres- 
sure. . om ot - ” 7 
The new CIA estimate> which: 
has not yet been officially accepted | 
or publicly revealed. is being dis- 
puted by some within the agency 
and also by the intelligence divt- 
sions of the military services and: 
the Defense Intelligence Agency:. 
the Pentagon’s own intelligence: 


varm.9 7 7 a aa 


Historically. ‘the DIA dnd. the 


BOSTON GLOBE 
16 FEBRUARY 1983 


|” eid: this analyst, “They had overestimated 
the production ~ way overestimated it.”..And | 


_renefEhe Soviet Union's most recent. five-year | 
4 
| 


00100010001-7 


a= been more pessimistic than . 
the CIA about the Soviet threat. 7 al 
The CIA. on the other hand. has no direct | 
client in the military establishment - though it, - 
toovhas come under politica] pressure from time | 
totine-to alter its estimates to suit official pol: -: 
cy'dfwhatever Administration happens to be in | 
WET. == - De tg 
“Sources familiar with the current debate in- | 
side‘ the intelligence community over the Soviet | 
défense. budget say that It mainly reflects the ; 
broader political debate currently raging over | 
thée%size of the US defense budget. . of 
Spokesmen for the CLA and the DIA declined | 
cafiiment on any claims about intelligence esti- | 
rigtes or re-estimates. .: ry ae 
- =Kecording to one intelligence official, the re- | 
estimate of the Soviet defense budget began ; 
when Yuri V. Andropov took over as Soviet lead-: 
er after Leonid J. Brezhnev died. ow 
__After some re-examination. according to an-,, 
other intelligence analyst, it appeared that the | 


i 


proquction-rates for many types of Soviet weap |. 


oocy that the CLA had predicted a few years ear: ; 
ier simply had not come true. og etn 


given these new production figures, the pre-' 
viows.estimate of a 5 percent growth in the Sovi- | 
etrdefense budget “cannot be supported,” he 
“One intelligence analyst speculates that the 
reduction in growth for defense may have been , 
a Gélberate decision made by the Soviet Politbu- ; 


pian was set in 1979, just when many CIA ana- 
lysts now believe the growth rate dropped. - 
ietrd hey ve been facing the same sorts of trade- 
offs; between domestic and military spending 
thatawe're facing,” the analyst said. They may 
faye made a decision to cut back on defense in. 
their-last five-year plan. he said... ..- : 
‘™dne highly placed intelligence: official ‘cau- . 
tioriéd that it is too early to say anything defini-.. 
tive about this re-estimate. “People who are 
making assertive statements about this don't 
Knew what they're talking about,” he said. 
=" added that Weinberger’s.claim of 5 per: | 
cent -Soviet growth used to be a reasonable esti- | 
mate but not since the agency's revi 
Soviet defense production. 9 = * 


CONTINUED: 


an 
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By Jenny Upchurch 
Teesraph Education writer = 
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MACON TELEGRAPH (GA) 
2 February 1983 


Beyond Ii Its Domein, Crowd Learns. 


oer, ‘congressional inquiry 


| 


' Streetlights glimmered weakly, Fefiacted in ‘puddles 
scattered on the isolated and half-empty asphalt park: ' 


g-tot- A damp, warm breeze tossed and sighed in the » 

bare tree tips, a mysterious apring Tey visitor, to ne 

‘wintry February night.2:.--" >! ws 
it was a perfect setting fora Spy novel: : 

. -- Remembrances of “mysterious midnight. ‘ meetings, 


: foreign beauties, and devilish double- and triple-crosses... 


may have been what-many people expected | Sitting, in. 
the auditorium at Macon Junior College. . Inge enna 
“But the spy who came.in from the rain Tuesday night. : 

- gave; instead,’ 


a carefully considered dissection of +. 
“trends: and directions in U:S. intelligence, -2--.7-- + 


Jt-also was a carefully ‘read speech. Former CiA., = 


-agent-Frank Snepp took ¢ took obvious pains not to stray fn from” 

his text, one that he bitterly told the audience had been | 

censored and cleared. by the Central, intelligent 
Agency.. 

. “That's nat. sheae funny,” he said when a few people: 


Ne SNEPP, A FORMER CIA operative in Vietnam ae 


=: Row. a. writer-lecturer, has the ‘CIA's editorial assis- 
"" tance due to a landmark-U.S. Supreme Court decision 
, following publication of A. Decent Interval, a critical 


account of the intelligence operation in Vietnam, par-. 


" ticularly during the frantic, -withdrawal from Saigon 7 


North Vietnamese swept into the capitol. - 
The Supreme Court ruled Snepp had violated the law, 


- although his book'did not contain.any secret CIA | 


“" material, because he had 
‘ signed a pledge not to: dis- 
, cuss the agency without its 
: prior approval. The. court 
) ordered Sneep to clear any 
' future writing — fiction or 
* nonfiction — through the 
CIA. The court also ordered 
' profits from his best-seller 
. Saigon memoir given to the 
”. federal government...” 
‘- Snepp, calling it" “a ‘tri- 
* umph of national security 
“- gonsiderations over Consti- | 
tutional rights,”’ said the gag - 
_ Order was part. of the 
” ‘agency’s resurgence of polit- . 
"ical ‘strerigth and respecta- . 
“bility after severe criticism 
’ in the early. 1970s. ; a 
_- \The secrecy that, ‘pro- 
_ tected the CIA and its agents: 
from repercussions for 
’ criminal acts, domestic and | 
abroad, began crumbling in * 
- 1973, Snepp said. ~ 


' 


Be 


- pan. administrations 


: “led to two overview commit- - 


tees, beginning a new’ idea 


._ the CIA was accountable to | 
the legislative body, Snepp | 


Pe aie ee 
An ‘agreement: with the | 
TYtederal Justice Department ° 


: was ended so CIA. agents 


could be tried for, crimes. © 
>SNEPP.SAID:-he agreed - 
ith. those*restrictians. But - 
he Said the.Testrictions.and : 
sefferts by:subsequent CIA - ! 
directors. to-deal. with: the | 
“agency: +s deteriorating | 
ge disheartened: agents | 


or 


f and reduced their see | ts 


In 197, when CIA Directr : 


_ Stansfield Tuer purged the 


‘department, especially “its: 


- “Dirty Tricks” group, the. 


"intelligence: ‘agency’ 's. memm- 


- bers suffered their severest. 


blow from. within: the. 


agency’ *s own hierarchy. 


- Leaks escalated. ‘Turner. 
moved to stop thase leaks by 
making an example of some- 
_one, a move that Snepp said 
just happened to coincide 
with publica son of A Decent 
“The gag order on ‘Snepp 
and other restrictions limit-. 
‘ing access ‘to CIA materials ° 


' are just part of the loos-, 


ening of the leash on the CIA 
during ‘the Carter and Rea: 
ie 


said.» toe oe 
“For ‘example, the Clai is no * 

longer required to tell mem-~ 
‘bers of congressional: com-.. 


_ mittees about any action © 


‘that the: CIA>judges would _ 
endanger “national security, : 
"Snepp said. | 
President. Ronald Reagan | 
‘freed the.CLA to. spy ay 
domestic groups, including : 
troublesome activist groups : 
‘or anti-nuclear activists,” 
even though those groups _ 
had no ties with al 
interests, Snepp.said sant 


ie 


010001-7 


Foreign telephone calls” 
can be recorded by the CIA, 


even though there is no sus- ~ 


picion.of espionage. 


Searches:can be made of | 


individuals’. homes.in' a : 
name of national-security. *-) 
‘THE’ “SCOPE ‘of revert | 


“CJA actions iS increasing, ' 


“particularly. Fegarding. the 


" ‘The loosened: ‘restrictions 
Land increased protection for . 
ithe CIA from: “internal. “and — 
vexternal critics were.-a - 


Pe cbiend in the agency -prob- 
vably- “will never be resolved" 
.— the politicized: leadership 
“that interferes with the, 
objective gathering: and 
-analysis of mateligence infor- 
Imation, 7.02 #7. 


‘For example, ‘the large 
CIA action in.Nicaragua 
undoubtedly will color the 
agency’s reports of the situa- 
-tion-there, Snepp said. In 
‘ Iran, South Korea and other 
countries, the United States’ 
‘ commitment to Jeaders had 


-to the CIA's-inef- 


“But Snepp said the biggest 


“blinded its ‘intelligence 
-forces to their proteges’ vul- | 


“nerabilities. -- 


“We had an: operative : 
‘ right next to the Shah (of 
‘Iran.) And we never knew 
until -his overthrow. that” he 
‘had cancer,” Snepp said. 
:“‘We never ‘planted anyone 
- within the Avetoliah sm move- 
“ment.” Tht OTH 
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CIA lost influence on Soviet issues 


— 


© Second of two articles. 


-By Knut Royce 
Hearst News Service 


WASHINGTON — The Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has lost much of its pre- 
eminence in influencing national security 
decisions on Soviet matters, according to 
CIA and other intelligence sources. 

Despite substantial growth in person- 
nel and resources under the Reagan ad- 
ministration, the agency has become the 
victim of entrenched ideology within the 
National Security Council, the adminis- 
tration’s foreign-policy arm, and military 
intelligence agencies have taken up the 
slack; the sources said. : 


“It's awfully difficult to tell Richard 


Pipes something he doesn’t want 'to hear,” 
one CIA analyst complained. Pipes, who 
recently resigned from the NSC, is widely 
‘known for his tough anti-Russian posture. 
_. The sources attributed much of the 
emerging influence of military: intelli- 
gence agencies, especially.the Defensé 


Intelligence Agency and Air Force intelli-. 


gence, to their hard-line reporting of the 
Soviet threat. 
The leading casualty of administration 


snub within the CIA has been the so-.. 
cailed Soviet Shop, the largest subdivision. 


within the agency. It has several hundred 
_analysts who pore over thousands of docu- 
- ments, field reports and other intelligence 


flowing from Russia and Eastern Europe - 
and assess the data for policymakers. .** 


knowledge of the interplay between the 
Soviet Shop and the administration's na- 
re ares, ae "é ome oe 28 7 ‘ 


Tap 5 et ae gate ee ae beac eas cae ee 
et 


tional security advisers attributes the dis- 


- trust by the administration to a belief that 


“the CIA has consistently promulgated a 
very benign view of Soviet policies and 
Soviet aggressiveness.” 

One analyst who has briefed _policy- 
makers in both the Carter and Reagan 
administrations described the differences 
this way: “Under Carter there was a lot 
more interchange, more interaction .on 
analyses. The Reagan National Security 
Council is much more ideological. There is 


much ‘more proclivity now to’ already 


know the answers.” 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, Carter's national 
security adviser, agrees. “Our NSC staff 
was more inclined to encourage analysis, 
to react to it, and therefore help the CIA 
develop it further,” he said in an inter- 
view. 


Recent evidence of the diminished role 
of the CIA's analytical function in Soviet 


affairs was the NSC’s rejection of the 


_ CIA'sconclusion that the administration's 
resistance to the Soviet: natural gas pipe- 


line was a flawed policy. Because the NSC- 


receives much of the same cable traficas . 
the CIA, it drew its own conclusions — : 
and rejected the C1A’s findings. = 
“= Only after Secretary of State George 
‘Shultz joined the administration last sum- 
*'mer was the policy modified. : 


Signs that changes were in the wind 


emerged even before.the administration . 
ae ae ~ * settled into the White House. One of the. . 
_ One intelligence source who has dirett’ 


aides in the CLA transition team, Angelo 
Codevilla, now on the staff of the Senate 


Select Committee on Intelligence, urged - 


Whale eke 


vee eee! — 


the dismissal of all members of the Soviet 
Shop management, although he was over- 
ruled by the transition team’s director, 
Edward Rowney, now the adrministra- 


‘tion’s chief arms control negotiator. 


Still, the Soviet Shop was uprooted and 
transferred en masse to a new facility in 
nearby Vienna, Va., a relocation that 


removed them from classified files, from — 
other CIA staffers and from the agency's | 


nerve center. A number of analysts re- 
signed and, according to a knowledgeable 
source, “the analytical output declined.” 


To be sure. the CIA blundered in some | 


estimates of Soviet military buildup, But 
in many areas, such as predicting when _ 


‘the Soviets would come out with MIRVs, - 


or multiple warheads, the CLA was closer - 
to target than military intelligence. 


Yet the defense intelligence agencies, 
according to several sources, are clearly in 


. favor inside the administration. ‘The pre- 


disposition was there from the reoment 


_the administration came in in 1981. 


The dominant service intelligence unit 


“ds Air Force Intelligence, the sources said. ° 


“Air Force Intelligence, becauseithe Air 


Force) has got most of the strategic weap- 


ons, gets to do a lot of the glamour stuff on 
the Soviet Strategic threat,” an analyst 


' .gaid. “It’s got a lot of hard-chargers in 


intelligence management.” | 
AnotherCIA 
had “achieved pre-eminence (within the 
administration) -because they tend dor ber 
harder-line boys.”--" os, ; 


ware oe 
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Proposals Awaiting the President's Attention 


U.S. Intelligence Requirements | 


United Srates intelligence capabilities 
Must be Substantially rebuilt if we are to 
Toeet the challenge posed by the Soviet 
Union in the coming decade. 

This is the prevailing view of a group 
of well over 100 former senior intel- 
Lgence officers, congressional special- 
ists and scholars from related dis- 


ciplines who have participated in a 
series of meetings that already resulted : 
in the publication of 2 four-volume | 
senes: Intelligence Requirements for - 
tne 1980s under the editorship of Dr, : 


Roy Godson, professor of government 
at Georgetown University. 

This effort gives a scholarly and 
penetrating analysis of U.S. intel- 
lgence from 2 wide range of viewpoints 
different from that taken by the Church 
Committee in the 1970s and the ACLU- 
dominated ‘‘anti-intelligence lobby.” 
These books are also significant be- 
cause their conclusions on how to im- 
prove intelligence capabilities proved to 
be similar 10 policy recommendations 
offered in the 1980 Republican Plat- 
form, several of which are beginning to 
receive attention from the Reagan 
Acrinistration. 

- The 1970s devastation of U.S. intel- 
ligence agencies by the Church and Pike 
committees and the continuing attack 
by the anti-intelligence lobby has 
brought into public debate questions 
about the nature of intelligence in a free 
society. Legislative end administrative 
Testricuons were placed on U.S. intel- 
ligence during the hysteria created by 
- tbe Church-Pike assault. These in- 
cluded covering the imtelligence agen- 
- Ges in the Freedom of Information 
_ Act; restricting FB] investigation of 
subversive groups through the 
(Attorney General) Levi guidelines; the 
Hughes-Ryan Amendment, restricting 
CLA covert actions; and the Forcign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act, which 
restricts wiretapping of hostile intel- 
ligence officers and their agents 


By CHARLES R. SMITH 


ognize the Soviet strategic buildup and 
the failure of intelligence estimates to 
predict major events in areas of world 
crisis; for instance, the overthrow of 
the shah of Iran. 

Thanks to the Intelligence Require- 
ments for the 1980s senes, we now have 
a comprehensive discussion of issues 
raised by the events of the 1970s and 
their aftermath. 

There was (and js) a need for reform, 
but reform should improve our intelli- 
genee capabilities before it's too late, 
argue the scholars and intelligence ex- 
peris who authored these books. While 
intelligence in a democratic-pluralistic 
State differs considerably from intelli- 
gence in other contemporary political 
systems, nevertheless it must be con- 
sidered 2 crucial national] security asset 
by a free society. In fact, that it is these 
very capabilities that protect both our 
freedom and the values we esteem is the 
conclusion of this series. 


The contributors argue that for 
reform of intelligence capabilities 
to be effective, we must see imtellj- 
gence 2s foor interrelated dements 
which play an integral role in the 
foreign policy process. As such, 
inielligence must not be viewed 2s 
an end in itself, but must support 
the goats of American foreign 
policy. i 
Therefore, as Dr. Godson maintains, 

covert action (i,c. influence operations) 
is used to support overt foreign policy 
by most states. This is no less true of the 
other elements of intelligence. . 

Thus, **Scottry’’ Miler, a former CLA 
counterintelligence chief, says counter- 
intelligence operations (protection 
against hostile intelligence sources) 
must be seen as a vital part of national 
security policy whose strategic objec- 
tive is {O Use every available means —~ 
overt and coveri—to thwart the efforts 
of the KGB, 
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ligence, Covert Action, Analysis and 
Estimates—is essential if we are able to 
restore U.S. effectiveness. 

Nowhere is the need for intelligence 
capabilities to support the goals of for- 
cign policy more glaringly obvious than 
in the area of analysis and estimates. 
The failure in the 1970s to provide ac- 
curate and insightful analyses about 
our enemies’ intentions and capabilities 
could have easily Jed to political or 
technological surprises that resulted ir 
military and political disaster. 

The authors’ agreement that an} 

system of intelligence analysis shoulc 
provide for checks and balances to en 
sure quality performances points to th: 
efficacy of an approach suggested b: 
former DIA Director Daniel Graham 
He proposed that analysis and esti 
mates should be carried on by com 
peting intelligence bureaucracies wil 
each having equal access to the Pres! 
dent and the chief intelligence officer c 
the U.S. who would no longer be th 
director of the CLA. While not all of th 
participants in the colloquium full 
agree with Gen, Graham's solution, th 
concept of competitive analysis hi 
received considerable support. 

In order for clandestine collectio: 
counterintelligence and covert activiti 
to truly support U.S. foreign polic 
guidelines that prohibit invesbgauon | 
groups known to be subversive OF | 
collaboration with the Soviets ar 
Cubzns must be changed. 

Revision of legislative and execut 
guidelines that have hamstrung our ¢ 


CONTINGED: 


The left’s atraQiP peeved, ier Rele ase 206/00 ACHAHRDRAAd 8/7 R200 100010001-7 


operations went so far as to advocate 
outlawing the LTS. use of ecninonace 


viet Bloc services, that underpins the 
Soviet system and. carries Soviet 
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By Philip Taubman 


illiam J. Casey, the Director 
of Central Intelligence, sat at 
the end of the mahogany con- 
ference table in his office. 
Outside, the late afternoon 
sun played across the trees 
that ring the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency's headquarters 
in northern Virginia, filling the windows with a ; 
' fresco of auturnn colors. A short stack of docu- | 
! ments, some stamped SECRET, rested at Mr. | 
! Casey's left elbow, and a yellow legal pad on which 
‘ he had penciled several notes was positioned to his 
: Tight. 


| 
| “The reason I am here is because I have a lot of 
| 


relevant experience and a good track record,"” Mr. 
Casey said, alluding to comments that he was un- 
qualified for the job and had been appointed only 


: because he was Ronald Reagan’s campaign map- 
a ager. Mr. Casey, an imperious and proud man, had 
[: ee ee ee eee, HOON furning over the criticism for months, accord- 
| ing to his friends, and now, in his first comprehen- 
sive interview since taking office, he wanted to set 
| the record straight. 
ae He flipped through the papers and extracted a 
yellowing clipping from The New York Times that 
extolled his record as chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission from 1971 to 1973. Next, 
he provided several pages copied from a book about 
Allied intelligence operations during World War II; 
he had underlined a glowing assessment of his con- 
tribution to the Office of Strategic Services. The 
final clipping was a story that appeared in The 
Washington Star in the surnmer of 1980, describing 
Mr. Casey’s role as Reagan campaign director. 
The headline: ‘Casey, the Take-Charge Boss," 

It was an oddly defensive performance for a man 
who, according to classified budget figures pro- 
vided by Government officials, is overseeing the 
biggest peacetime buildup in the American intelli- 
gence comrnaunity since the early 1950's. Because 
intelligence expenditures are secret, it is not widely 
known that at a moment when the Reagan Admin- 
istration is forcing most Government agencies to 
retrench, the C.1.A. and its fellow mtelligence or- 
ganizations are enjoying boom times. Even the 
military services, which have been favored with 
substantial budget increases, lag well behind in 
terms of percentage growth, although military-run 
intelligence agencies are growing almost as 
quickly as the C.J.A. Spending figures for intelli- 
gence agencies, including the C.1.A., are hidden 
within the Defense Department’s budget. With a 
budget increase for the 1983 fiscal year of 25 per- 

cent, not allowing for inflation, cornpared with 18 
intentions. integr ity percent for the Defense Department, the C.I.A. is | 
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US. SURVEY SHOWS. 


ASTEADY GROWTH 
_ IN SOVIETS GA. a 


Broad Analysis by C.l. A. Cites: 
4.8% Average Annual Rise 
Over the Last 30 Years 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 
Spacaal te The Mew York Tras 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 25— In s long. 
analvsis of the Soviet economy, the Cen. 


tral Intelligence Agency says the Soviet © 
gross nations) product has grown at an 
amnua) rate of 4.8 percent, in Western 
terms, ower the last three decades. But 
it adds that im recent wears the increase 
has dropped to less than 3 percent a 
year because qf poor harvests. 

The 40l-page snxdy wes qiedsed 
todey by the Joint Economic Commit.’ 
tee of Congress, which had commis 
sioned it.. Represemative. Henry S. 
Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin, the 


committee chairman, said, “This im-: - 


portant study helps put into perspective 
for Americans the fact that the 
_U.S.5.R., far from being on the verge of’ 
collapse, ~ 
growth.” 
“Not in Dire Straits 


tendency by some commentators to | 


Means that the share of G.N.P, devoted | 


pare Sa a re 


has experienced major 
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Steady Rive in Arms Spending 


-Previously, he said, such analyses 
had been “dependent on incomplete 


Soviet statistics and accounting paw 
_ tices. Lid 


These are among the findings in the 
Piomedpticars 

STotal Soviet military expenditures 
amounted. 1] to 13 percent of the grass | 
' pationa] product in 1870,-and since then 
. bave. increased at just above the aver- 
| age annua! rate of G.N.P. growth. That - 


fto” (to” military 


Sbare of the G.N.P. given tw 


000100010001-7 


The structure of the Soviet economy 


‘bas changed dramatically since 1950, 


most ROE Y. Gearon iar 

tire, which dropped from 31 percent in 
1950 to 14 percent in 1980. Industry ip-* 
creased from 20 percent in 1950 to 37 

percent in 1980. 


. “The most unusual shift is in the de 


cline of services @5 2 percentage of the 
G.N.P, from 29 percent in 1950 to 20 per- 
. Cent in 1980. This is comtrary to the ex- 


| perience of most d 


nations 

and “‘SUgFeStS a scout aes. 
strain the development of services.” 
_ Still Below Western Standards -. 


, ‘mikare specs aartliag diate. Gh 


the study. Soviet analvsts have noted a 
gradual improvemem in the Soviet 
Standard of living over the yeurs,‘but at 
the same time have reported that the 
level was below that of Western tour 
tries, and even lower than-that m cer- 
tam Eest European countries such as 


Hungary. 
of the stucty was thar 


The importance 
been smaller'in recent years, reflecting | it provided a basis for judging Soviet 


the drop in the overall growth rate. Liv- | economic statistics in a Way compara- 


ing standards remain wel) below those : 
'Exrope, both East and West. | 

| have been in durables and soft poods. 
- The major shortcomings have been in 


the housing sector, with ‘*per capita liv- 
ing space in urban areas in 1960 aril) re- 


feonoe tisce™ Ea this abate bas 


argue that the Soviet meniators.toj pts nme Fee” Pa Sst bs 


dire straits and susceptible to Western ' 
pressures. But be said that oo the basis | 


The significance of the-report, Mr.” 


Reuss said in @ statement that accom 


. panied its release, is that for the first. 
; time the intelligence agency hes put to | 


gether 2 formula. for estimating -the 
‘ Soviet économy that is comparable to 
De way Western eecopmies are eval: 
. ated — : ei i ree . 


am “Swen: 


i tering agricultural progress.” 
SThere has been a marked rise in in 
| vestment ass percentage of the G.N.P., 


pimeieweedeie oo 
in 1850 to 13.8 percent in 1980. 


of the United States, Japan, and most af 7 


bieto Western smadies.  . 
Such studies have been dame in the 


_pest by the C.1_A. on selected aspects of - 
ihe preatest benente tor cmciiiers wnt 


effort to put together a framework for 


evaluating the Soviet Union's pros ns- 
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Interview With Vice Adm. Bobby R. Inman, Former Deputy 


ligence Agencies 
ll Suffering From Scars" 


-was that he didn’t see h 


U.S. Inte! 
“St 


It has taken a severe buffeting in recent . 
years, but the nation’s intelligence community 
now is bouncing back, says a top authority 

in this size-up of the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s strengths and weaknesses. 


Q. Admiral Inman, the American intelligence community is 


emerging from a decade of turbulence—scandals, investigations 


and other embarrassments. Just how does it stand today? 

_A We have not yet recovered from all the buffeting of 
the last 10 years. We are still suffering from the scars. 

“If one only had to worry about the central front of Eu- 
rape and the danger of massive hordes of Soviet troops 
crossing that line, then our intelligence is good. Not just 
good—superb. But if you believe, as 1 do, that the next 
decade will be dominated by competition for raw materials, 
markets and influence in unstable Third World nations, our 
capabilities are very marginal at best. 

Q What do you now see as major strengths and weaknesses 
of the intelligence community? 

A We're at our best in picking up warnings about a 
major use of Soviet force outside their borders. We under- 
stand Russia’s military establishment. We can count what 
they have, understand how they operate it, how they train, 
how thev use it. That, essentially, is the good news. 

Q And the bad news? 

A When you turn to the rest of the world, we are very 
restricted. We’re reasonably good in parts ‘of the world 
where there's been conflict for a number of years—the 
_ Middle East, Korea. But when you move away from there, 


to our allies or neutral countries, our knowledge is very 


thin—at times pathetically thin. 

Q What specific example of this weakness can you cite? 

A If we had known in more detail the economic situa- 
tion confronting our allies, the government might have 
handled the Siberian-natural-gas-pipeline problem some- 
what differently. The intelligence community did not 
know enough, or speak strongly enough, about the econo- 
mies of France, Germany, Britain, which were going to 
dictate their reactions. You've got to get detailed informa- 
tion in front of policymakers before a decision is made. 
- Trying to block the pipeline was a sound idea but 
one that should have been pushed three years ago— 
before contracts were signed, equipment produced 
and ships ready to sail. We did not have the in-depth 
knowledge to prompt smart decisions, — 

Q What is the administration doing to remedy prob- 
lens at the Central Intelligence Agency? 

A When the new administration came to office in 


Vice Admiral Inman, 51, resigned from 
the CIA in June. Before holding that 
post, he directed the National Security 
Agency. During RRERYA Gd aedReleAs 
ed naval intelligence and was vice direc- 
tor of the Defense Intelligence Agency. 
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these things and that it 

The investment rangg¢ 
tine human intelligence 
various technical approg 
in the technical-espionage systems so that if there is one 
failure, we won’t-suddenly lose all capability. 

We are emphasizing analysis of information more than 
collection of it. You can collect all that you want, but, 
ultimately, it’s the number and quality of analysts in CIA 


and the other agencies that are going to make the differ-, 
ence in whether you really can provide high-quality, fin- 


ished intelligence to leaders. 

This rebuilding cycle is going to take a long time, simply 
because you do not have skilled analysts waiting out there 
to be hired. They must have great in-depth knowledge on 
countries all over the world, with language abilities to read 
the local press. You have to develop that kind of talent, and 
it takes years. 


Q Are you concerned about charges that the Reagan admin-. 


istration is drawing the CIA too deeply into what are essentially 
political matters? 

A I think we have to run the risk of politicization to 
make certain that the intelligence being produced is rele- 
vant to the critical issues we face. If you leave it to its own 
devices, the intelligence community will write scholarly 
tomes that can fill your walls. The political leader has to be 
pretty critical of what he reads; otherwise, CLA reports will 
become longer, more abstract, more academic and thus 
have little value. 

So J’! run the risk of having a very close dialogue be- 
tween the decision maker and the one who is going to 


produce intelligence. You have to have faith that the CIA’s- 


professionals are strong enough to make straight calls. 

Q Some say that CIA Director William Casey is practicing an- 
other form of politicization—-pressuring analysts to tailor reports 
to support positions already taken by political leaders— 

A I’ve seen the charge, and it’s just false. Inever once saw 


any effort to force the analysts to go back and redo their. 


analysis to fit some view picked up somewhere else. Bill Ca- 
sey is a man of strong views, and on any given day he may 
well arrive at the office with a strong view on an issue from 
having read something the night before. He will 
ask: “Is this right, or is it not right?” If the report 
comes back saying, *That’s not right; here are the 
actual facts,” his view changes. 


intelligence—espionage in other na- 
tions; counterintelligence—blocking 
some other nation’s espionage effort, 
and covert action. I have no difficulty 


q tential value of covert action is greatly 

W ROO0400010G04d7and problems tend to 

be neglected. J am not an enthusiast. 
Q What are your objections to the use 


7 _ 


with the first two functions. But the po- 


‘Q. What do you think of assassination, overthrow-: 
ing foreign leaders or milder forms of covert action? : 


A The CIA performs three functions: Foreign|. - 


n 
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Script for Collapse | 


World Banking Bust: 
One Plot for a Tragedy 


In 8 Scenes and 12 Days 


“Some Experts See Possibility 


Of System’s Breakdown; 
A Way It Might Happen 


—_ 


Hong Kong to Youngstown 


; By JoHn J. FIALKA 
Staff Reporter of THE WALL STREET JouRNAL 


<= Scene 1: On Dec. 2, 1982, a small 
*jHong Kong lending -company, Global 
Vista Finance Co., quietly closes its 
_ doors. For months it had been aggres- 
- sively plunging most of its $7 million in 


borrowed money: inta the Hong Kong 

real-estale markel, which now is col- 
 apsing. -. 

The next day, crowds of depositors 
begin to form outside the main office of 

a middle-sized Hong Kong bank, 

Gresham Bank Lid. Il had enjoved a 

tidy business of borrowing money from 

bigger banks and relending it at high in- 
‘terest rates to little, unregulated firms 
‘like Giobal Vista. Suddenly, business 
was no longer so tidy. Gresham was dis- 
covering that other banks were refusing 
to lend it any more cash, 

Background: This is the beginning of one 
entirely fictitious scenario suggesting how a 
trillion-doliar global banking failure might 
unfold. Once a field that was limited to a 
few academics and a handful of bankers, the 
craft of scenario-making now is a serious 
business in Washington. It has spread from 
informal, closed-door speculations at the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury 
Department to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which, according to several govern- 
ment sources, has spent months developing 
detailed scenarios on how such a disaster 
might occur. : 

Warning From Greenspan 

Some scenario-makers are going public 
with their conclusions. “‘As we Tead the 
numbers. the chances of a dangerous break- 


says one of them, former White House Eco- 
nomic Adviser Alan Greenspan. i 
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CHOOSING A STRATEGY FC 
WORLD War II] 


BY THOMAS POWERS 


nuclear policy in the upper reaches of the American 

government has centered on a single overriding ques- 
tion--what to do “if deterrence fails.” The phrase is char- 
acteristic of the rigid etiquette that governs official talk 
about nuclear weapons. It means war, and especially a big 
general war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union-—war of the old-fashioned, all-out sort, in which 
even fear of The Bomb would take second place to the 
struggle. Officials have learned to be wary of talking in 
public about nuclear war. It just gets them in trouble. But 
in private they talk about war all the time. None of them 
wants such a war. In truth, none of them expects it—now 
or ever. But deterrence could fail. What do we do then? 

For the general public, nuclear war means something 
like the end of the world—a single burst of destruction in 
which cities would be fiicked off the face of the globe ina 
whirlwind of fire. That is not the way military men look at 
things. They may vaguely threaten to scrape Russia flat 
down to the primeval gravel, but that’s mainly fer show, to 
put the other side in a serious frame of mind. “When the 
balloon goes up,” as they sometimes say, the time for 
threats is past. Then you have got to fight, not just kiss 
the kids good-bye and push the button. The genera! public 
may be content with the awful either/or, but the military 
instinctively rebels against the idea that the end of deter- 
rence is the end of everything else. 

When war comes, armies fight with the weapons at 
hand. Nuclear weapons are a prominent feature of the ar- 
senals of both sides. How are they to be used? What should 
we point them at? How many should we fire in the opening 
salvo? 

In the early days of the nuclear era, the bombs were so 
cumbersome, so hard to deliver, and above all so few that 
they were reserved for only the most dramatic targets. As 
a practical matter, that meant cities. In 1945, it meant 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In the late 1940s, it meant Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. In the fall of 1948, for example, the 
United States had about 100 bombs, but the early bombs 
took two days to assemble by a team of twenty-four. We 
didn't have teams enough to assemble them all at once. 
Such bombs as “AB BPOVEd FOE 
ic Energy Commission (AEC), w was reluctant 
them over to the Air Force in advance. The generals some- 
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times didn’t even know how many bombs we had. Until 
1948, the only airplanes that could deliver the bombs were 
specially modified B-29s, slow craft, vulnerable to attack 
en route, so limited in range that they had to be based in 
Europe. Military targets tend to be small, numerous, pro- 
tected, hard to find and hit. For purely technical reasons. 
then, the first nuclear weapons were pointed at “strategic” 
targets, that is, targets the loss of which might affect the 
morale or the war-making potential of the enemy. The 
wars of the late 1940s, if they had taken place, would have 
lasted 2 few weeks, and would have consisted of devastat- 
ing blows on Russian cities, ports, and industrial sites. 
By the early 1950s, these problems had been solved. The 
AEC agreed to let the Strategic Air Command (SAC) keep 
bombs on its airfields. We had a fieet of new intercontinen- 
tal bombers to deliver them. The bornbs themseives hada 
much longer “shelf life” and didn’t have to be assembled 
from scratch immediately before use. Above all, they were 
more numerous. We had entered, in the phrase used by 
professional strategists, “the era of nuclear plenty”—-in 
which we still find ourselves. It is also the era of choice. 
‘When you've got only three weapons, as we had in July of 
1945, it’s not hard to decide what to point them at. When 
you've got thousands, as we have now, and when you can 
hit anything in a known location on the surface of the 
earth, as we can now, and, above all, when the Soviets can 
retaliate in kind, then you have to think hard before decid- 


STAT 


ing what to hit and when to hit it. The decisions imply the | 


course of the war we are likely to see “if deterrence fails.” 


When Jimmy Carter entered the White House, in Janv- | 


ary of 1977, he probably would have done away with nucle- 
ar weapons altogether given the choice. This may sound 
like the inevitable preference of any sane man. but none of 
Carcer’s predecessors had shared it. Nuclear weapons 
solve certain kinds of problems; in particular, they are 
cheaper than men and tanks. Carter's predecessors had all 


chosen nuclear weapons rather than press Congress or - 
NATO allies to come up with money for men-and tanks 
enough to face the Russians on what is called the “central . 


front” in Europe. Eisenhower's first secretary of defense, 
Charles Wilson, once said, “We can’t afford to hight limited 
‘ars, We can only afford to ight a big war, and if there is 
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to Washington in 1977: he nad not been over and over this 
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LITTLE EVIDENCE SEEN IN SALVADOR CERTIFICATIONS 
By ROBERT PARRY 
WASHINGTON 


The 2eggan aaministration has little investigative evidence to fugport its 
contention that £1 Selvader’s government is making a “concerted and significant 
effort" to respect human rights, according to U.S. officials and a House report. 


These sources say U.S. intelligence agencies, which dug up volumes of 
information on leftist guerrilla activity, have paid scant attention to the 
government's alleged role in rightist death squads or to charges that Salvadoran 
troops fire on non-combatants. 


CIA ‘defender r5 say the reason for the lack of information on the right Was 
the shortage of intelligence "assets" and the need to devote them to study ae 
leftist insurgency. 


"You gO back to the '79-80 time frame, the answer i5 that there were almost 
no assets, and then as the assets were built up, they were concentrated on what 
waS judged to be the highest priority problem," the leftist revolt, said retired 
Adm. Pobby R. Inman, who stepped down as deputy CIA director in June. 


Others cited rules that bar U.S. military adyisers from going with Salvadoran 
troops into combat areas where killing of non-combatants has allegedly occurred. 
In various interviews, Green Beret advisers said their knowledge was based on 
what the Salvadoran troops told them. 


But a House intelligence committee staff report issued last month suggests 
the “dearth of firm information" on £1 Salvacor's right-sing death squads stems 
from a lack of interest anong U.S. policymakers and intelligence analysts. 


The report said that when documents on rightist activity were captured from 
former Maj. Roberto D'Aubuisson in 1980, they were “virtually ignored not cnly 
by policymakers ... put more importantly by the intelligence community." 


The documents, including arms lists and a log of meetings, were seized when 
D'Aubuisson and other rightists were arrested and charged with plotting a coup. 
The House report said that after the documents were turned over to the CIA, 
“their whereabouts is unknown." 


‘The CIA has refused comment on the House report. D' AUbus@san is now head of 
Fi Salvador's Constituent Assembly. 


About 28,000 peaple _ mostly unarmed civilians _ have died in the political 
violence that has ravaged £1 Salvador the past three years. Some human rights 


grcups blame government forces and right-wing paramilitary groups for up to 80. 
percent of the killings. Few of the murders are investigated. 


CONTINUED 
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CIA Seen Ignoring El Salvador Rightists_ 


": By LAURIE BECKLUND, Temes Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON—The CLA has 
rire its resources. “almost: ex- 


rehusively” to helping El Salvadar’s . 
rimilitary glean information about - 


the country's leftist guerrillas and 
hes gathered “scant intelligence” 
vabout the rightist violence believed 
to be responsible for up te 80% of 
the killings there, 4 congressional 
sudcommitiee staff report indicates 


The report says that the “last” 


thorough’ analysis” on: rightist. vi- 
Olence was done under the Carter 


Acministration in mid-1980.. That 


“analysis, the report said, ‘concluded 
‘there: is “scant” intelligence on 


“wealthy elite, or to the military,” 

a ‘A spokesman for the CLA, the pri- 
“muary'target’of the report; said the 
agency” will have DO comment ‘on 
tbe criticisms. : 

“The report was: wetted: by: the 
“staff of the subcommittee on over- 
“sight and evaluation of the House 
Committee on Intelligence, the 
“same panel that reported three 
“years ago that U.S. support of Shah 

“Mohammed Reza Pahlavi had jeste 
“Intelligence failures in Iran. 


“a! 


some of the work in Central Ameri- 
“cz is not up to-normal US. high 
-standards. One of the problems, it 
rsays, is that ‘intelligence analysts 
, are “under pressure to reinforce 


—_— 


Although the report praises US. 
intelligence work generally, it says: 


policy rather than toinformit’™ . 

- TIt's.not that analysts are told not 
to. work on (rightist violence in FE) 
Salvador), one source clase to the 
study said, “but that they are told, 
‘Listen, I need this data right away 
to back up our report for certifica- 


. Gon, or Congress wants this infor- 


ee ee ee 
with the proof.” © oe 

- The Reagan. Administration: hee 
twice gone before Congress to certi- 
fy that the Salvadoran government 


_ is. making a “significant. effort to 


comply with internationally recog- 
mized buman rights.” Such certifi- 


cation every six months was im- 


posed on the Administration by 


’ Congreas'in 1981 as a condition of 


continuing US. paunary, aid de ‘El 
Salvador. 


Whe rence 'caats ub ea teere: 


Bability of some of the information 


used in the certification process, 
For example, Thomas 0. Enders, 
assistant secretary of state for in- 
ter-American affairs, testified last 
March that two U.S. Embassy offi- 
cers who investigated news reports 
that the Salvaderan military mas- 
sacred up to 900 peasants near a vil- 
lage called El] Mozste found “no 
evidence” to confirm the pews re- 


The subcommittee study, howev- 
er, found that the investigation took 
place month afterwerd and the in- 


‘“vestigators never went to the towns. 
whee the massacres were said to 


have occurred. : 
Despite. careful analysis by some 
agents, the US. Embassy in San 
Salvador sent a cable-to Washing- 
ton depicting the event as a gun 
battle between guerrillas and sol- 
diers. The cable “suggest(ed) a de- 
Sire to. ‘balance’ public reports of | 


" mnassecres,” the subcommittee’s re-- 
. ‘portsays = > 


In the January, 1982, certiBca- 
tion, Enders also told Congress that 
Salvadorean authorities had “trans- 
ferred, retired, cashiered or pun- 


‘ished over a thousand soldiers for 


various abuses of authority or for 


_their cooperation with the parent 


right.” 

Yet the subcommittee staft | con- 
cluded, the statement was based 
jargely on assurances by Salvador- 
an military authorities. Some of the 


data turned out to be two years old, - 


the report says, and many of the — 


soldiers Enders referred to ap- 
parently were disciplined not for 
right-wing violence, but for dmmi- 
enness, robbery and other common 
crimes. 


A State Department official said : 


in an interview that he felt that 
“one criticism in the report is well 


taken, which is that there has not. 


been enough emphasis on extremist 
groups of the right.” He also said he 
knew of no factual errors in the re- 
port. ; 

However, he charged that the re- 
port was “polidcally motivated.” 
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OWERS . Saleh _ 
years. “If you dropped it on the Rus- 
sians, you still had to go in and occupy. 
the stinking radioactive place anyway. 
Hitler badn’t been able to do it. Neither — 
had Napoleon. It was too big. But Tru- 


BY JOHN P 


peace This was July of 1945 and the best math- 
ematical tool available was an IBM busi 
that spat forth a card uystiess man decided that he didn’t want to bind 
aM . . 2. bg - + __ "| the hands of his successor.” 
“.80 the Manhattan Project scientists, who had spent |,— So the United States built and tested 
nearly three years in the New Mexico desert fitting togeth- 2 hydrogen bomb, and the Soviet Union 


Foss had no computers to predict how big the bang 
machine 


. der, And that’s exactly what happened.” 


_ er the first atomic weapon, scribbled their best guesses and 


tossed them into a betting pool on the eve of the test. 
Chemist George Kistiakowsky, who was head of the ex- 
plosive division, wagered the blast would equal a kiloton of 
TNT. “We all figured well below 20 kilotons [the actual 
number],” Kistiakowsky recalls. “So the test was very sur- 


prising to almost everybody.” 
Nobody at Los Alamos that summer 
' was thinking about intercontinental mis- . 
siles, multiple warheads or windows of \ 


«-yulnerabiltry. The scientists were racing 


to devise a weapon that could defeat the 
Japanese and end World War IL That 
By that time the idea had become 
“let's get it over with,” says Kisti+ 
kowsky. “Drop the bomb, scare the hell 
out of the Japs and get them to surren- 


Atomic bombs Jeveled Hiroshima 
and Nagesali three days apart in Au- 
gust and got the Japanese to surrender. 
Kistiakowsky wrote his summary report 
and left for Harvard and its laboratories. » 

Now, 37 years later, he says that 
the nudear stockpiles and scenarios are 
“umbehevable,” that most of his surviy- » 
ing colleagues are appalled by what has ~ 
grown out of a rudimentary atomic de- 
VICE. - 

The late J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who Jed the Manhattan Project, foresaw | 
a day when 2 nuclear-armed Soviet | 
Union and United States would be bke 
two scorpions in a bottle, each capable 
of kiling the cther but only at the risk 


of its own life, 


me 
Approved For Releasa, 


followed suit Jess than a year Jater. It 
was a technological race, with both 
sides working steadily on new projects. 
That pace continues, says William Hy- 
land, a top-strategic specialist on the 
National Security Council staff in the 
Nixon and Ford years. S: 
“The action-reaction phenomenon is 
greatly overrated,” he maintains. “I | 


~ don’t think you can say that this pro- 


- Today, each country has enough nu- 
clear weapons to blow up virtually every 
city, port, factory, bridge and highway 


' Cloverleaf in the other. Ther defense 


budgets are in the hundreds of billions 
of dollars and growing yearly. 

And as talk of fightmg and winning a © 
“bmited” nuclear war is bandied about 


Washington while US-Soviet differences | 
fester, public concern in both the Unit- — 
ed States and Europe about nuclear war © 
has reached unprecedented levels. 


Site 


r—” The United States began working on . 
an atomic weapon in 1942 and tested it 
in July, 1945. But Washmgton knew the 
‘secret wouldn’t keep. The Soviets had 
been working on an atomic bormb since 
1942, at first in a bam-handed way; 
- when they tested one m 1949 it came 
several years earlier than expected. 
That was one reason why President 
Frankim D. Roosevelt’s successor, Har- 


ry S Truman, told his scentists to pro- 
ceed with a hydrogen bomb; odds were 
the Soviets would soon have their own 
anyway. 

“Truman didn't think the bomb was 
worth much,” recalls Harvard govern- : 
nt professor Richard Neustadt, who 


vokes that. The fact is, when we were 
developing MIRVs, so were they. I 
would say if you could get the secret 
plans for both sides, they'd look very 


” gpuch alike.” - 


There is, some analysts believe, a 
whole technological momentum (which 
former government official and author- 
Jobn Newhouse calls “technology - 
creep”) that proceeds apart from poli- 
tics, apart from diplomacy, apart from 
the military needs of the moment. 

“Technology has a life of its own,” 
Hyland says. “Something is funded. It 
moves along. It's fanded again. It moves 
even further.” — 

And the forces that keep it movmg 
are a joosely related pack of research 
scientists, the Pentagon and its compet- 
ing services, defense contractors and 
high-technology firms and a range of 
politicians with a claim to expertise 
about US-Soviet tensions. 


So the weapons keep coming, | 
whether or not there is a pressing mili- | 
tary need for them. The Soviet missile 

- binge in the early 1960s was attributed 
to Kremlin humiliation at the hands, of 
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PROGRAM, Communique stank 5 


DATE November 1, 1982 4:30 P.M. Cy. 
SUBJECT Recent Developments in the Spy Business 


SANFORD UNGAR: From National Public Radio in 
Washington, I'm Sanford Unger, and this is Communique. 


In the old days, during World War II and beyond, the 
movies set the tone for real-life international intrigue. The 
good guys were eesy to tell apart from the bad. Espionage was 
conducted, for the most part, by agents in trench coats who 
dashed through the wet, dark streets of Vienna, Berlin and 
Geneva, making dead drops, foiling their adversaries with 
microdots and an occasional poisoned dart. 


There's still some of that, of course. But today's 
intelligence world is one of satellites, computers, listening 
posts, and other high technology. 


On this edition of Communique, a glimpse of that world, 
‘and the question: How effective and how secure is Western 
intelligence? 


However streamlined the intelligence business has 
become, it still involves spies. 


ANNOUNCER: The news at 5:45 with Micheel Nicholson. 


MICHAEL NICHOLSON: The Attorney General, Sir Michael 
Hevers, has declined to answer questions in the Commons about the 
elleaed spy scandal at the Government Communications Headquarters 
at Cheltenham. He said the matter was sub judice. 


An American newspaper has claimed the Russians were able 
to get hold of.... 
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There is a saying in the U.S. intelligence 
community that “If you want tt real bad you 
get it real bad’—if senior officials insist on 
evidence to bolster a policy, or if they press 
too hard for a quick estimate, the result is 
bound to be faulted, 


‘Concern that this was happening in Cen- : 


tral America prompted a 23-page staff re- 
~port by the Subcommittee on Oversight and 
“Evaluation of the House Permanent Select 
“Committee on Intelligence. Excerpts from 
“that just-published report follow: 


werd 


. The intelligence community has devoted 
-considerable effort to identifying support to 


the Salvadoran insurgents from other coun-- 


tries, Information on arms trafficking was 
growing when, in September, 1980, President 

‘Carter's certification that Nicaragua was not 

- aiding the insurgents focused major attention 
on the subject. In late 1980, documents were 
captured from the guerrillas which showed 
that a substantial amount of arms and other 
supplies had been obtained from Communist 
countries. They showed Cuba, with Nicara- 
guan participation, to be’ heavily involved in 
the coordination, control and movement of 
the materieL , 

In early 1982, Secretary [of State Alexan- 
der} Haig asserted that the Salvadoran insur- 
gency was controlled by non-Salvadorans. A 
major intelligence briefing, based primarily 
on an analysis of sensitive intelligence, was 
provided by the intelligence community to 
select audiences in the Congress and execu- 
tive branch. This committee received that 
briefing on March 4.... | 

_ The briefing was based on a skillful and 
professional examination of data obtained 
from various sources. The analysis was im- 
pressive and of definite value to policymak- 

“ers. Yet the presentation was flawed by sev- 

- eral instances of overstatement and overint- 

. erpretation. Clearly these inaccuracies were 

- of little intrinsic importance. However, they 

detracted somewhat from the credibility of 

--the presentation. 


It is recognized that the give and take of . 


an oral presentation requires spontaneity, 
which can occasion inadvertent inaccuracies. 
The staff would not normally concern itself 
with such instances. However, the formality 
of this presentation with its 47 viewgraphs, 
the fact that it [the staff] had been briefed 
- several times previously, and the senior posi- 


tion of the pappipsyeecPPhar ete ay 
¥ 


on a Jevel comparable to a written analysis. 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
8 October 1982 


Intelligence and Policy, 


The Pressure To Reinforce Instead of Info 


00100010001-7 


form , 
The briefing stated that “lots of ships 


have been traced” from the Soviet Union, 
through various other countries, and on to 
-Nicaragua, but when the committee asked 
how many ships had been traced along this 


route and when, the written response indicat- . 


‘ed that intelligence could show only a very | 


few examples, Another statement was that, : 
“You don’t plan an operation like what is be- 


-jng run in El Salvador if you haven’t gone toi — 


somebody’s command and general staff col- 
Jege.”. Subcommittee staff understood this 
statement to mean that the insurgency was _ 
being commanded by graduates of schools 
comparable to the U.S. Army ‘Command and 
General Staff College—presumably in the 
Soviet Union or bloc countries. The commit- 
tee asked about the evidence, and the written 
response explained the comment as “a figure 
of speech meant simply to emphasize the 
greater sophistication and training of the Sal- 
vadoran insurgents compared to the Sandin- 
istas at the time that they overthrew Somo- 
za.” * : of 
A slide titled “Guerrilla Financing (Non- 
Arms)” indicated that Salvadoran guerrillas 
were receiving money in addition to weapons, 
showing a total of some $17 million annually. 
This resulted from an extrapolation which, as 
outlined by the briefer, seemed particularly - 
tenuous. It was based on a single piece of evi- 
dence indicating the monthly budget for the 
commander of one faction on o2e front. The 
extrapolation would have required that figure 
to be representative of the budgets of the 
other four factions, and all five factions to be 
equally active on each of the five fronts. In a 
question for the record, the committee asked 
about these assumptions. In its response, the 
intelligence community said it was unable to 
comment on whether the original monthly 
figure was representative, and instead ex- 
plained that the bottom line of $17 million 
which appeared in the briefing slide was “not 
an estimate,” but was intended only to indi- 
cate that “relatively large sums of currency” 
were going to the guerrillas. 
Slightly inaccurate or misleading state- 
ments such as these are not likely to misin- 
form anyone seriously, although the pattern 


can ‘reduce- confidence in the intelligence _ 


product. Of greater concern is that these er- 
rors in presentation may suggest an underly- 
ing unevenness, or an excessive zeal in em- 
phasizing certain points. This should be 
avoided throughout the intelligence process 
because of the inherent danger that it might 


ietiegy 6/01/03 - Cl Rgsap the broader dimensions of a given 
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The deeline of U.S. 


By Bobby Inman 

WHEN YOU think about the intelligence 
business of this country, there are normally 
three disciplines: human intelligence, imagery. 
and signals intelligence. . 


By human intelligence, we mean people 


who observe and report information. A great 
deal of that is available in the open press, by 
contact, by discussion. Somebody with a lan- 
fuage ability can go out to the bazaar or the 
mosque and come back and give some sense 
of the feeling of the people. And sometimes 
human intelligence is clandestine, when it is 


necessary to hire agents to steal secrets that ; 
‘other governments wish to maintain. 


The second area, imagery—taking 
pictures—-has been around for a long time. 
But the advent of the U-2, the 5R-71 and 
satellites revolutionized that. And in fact that 


entranced a lot of people who felt it was — 


going to answer all the needs of the world. 
‘ And the third area, signals intelligence, 


really began from trying to intercept, break — 


and read the codes of other countries. In 


World War I, the U.S. moved to have an — 


intelligence capability that covered all those 
disciplines. In fact, the very best communica- 
tions intelligence capability belonged to the 
State Department. 7 

_ After World War I, the U.S. went back to 
the usual mode of trying to disestablish that 


espability. But the State Department for a 


decade kept a very good capability in com- 


munications intelligence until 1929 when a | 


new secretary of State came along, took a- 


look and said, ‘Gentlemen don’t read other 
gentlemen's mail,” and disestablished it. 
BUT IT really was the galvanizing experi- 


* ence of World War II that changed this 


country’s whole approach toward intelligence 


‘ erganizations and what wé might need. For 


the first time, this country had to deal with 
problems on a global basis, whether it was 
planning zr amphibious operation or target- 
ing factories in Germany for bornbing or 
trving to understand simply the climatology 
of places in the world where we were going to 
store supplies. 

_ Out of that experience, the leadership of 
this country was determined that we would 
not again be so‘totally taken by surprise, rot 
just by Pearl Harbor, but by knowing so little 
about the problems we would have to deal 
with. The National Security Act of 1947 not 
only set up a Defense Department, it pro- 
vided for a director of central intelligence and 
z deputy who were to Jook after the needs of an 
entire intelligence community to be created 
and also to manage a .central intelligence 
agency. The other intelligence agencies were 


created by executive order over the next four — 


or five years. The 1950s were a time of greal 


erowln tor this cops -elopi 
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When you think about the capabilities this 
country ought to have in the intelligence 
arena, you need to think in three areas. 
Foreign intelligence, knowing things about 
other countries, whether their military 
capabilities, political events, economic 
events, ecology, or -transportation 
systems—everything one might need to 
know: a classified Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The second area is counterintelligence, 


’ whether other intelligence agencies are try- 


ing to find out about this country, about 
secrets we believe we should protect. 

And finally, the most controversial area: 
covert action using mechanisms beyond nor- 
mal diplomacy but short of the formal de- 
clared use of military force to try to bring 


- about actions or change actions in other 


" countries. 


we began asking if it is cost effective. In 1964 
Vietnam came along, and a decision was 
made to pay for the cast of war out of capital 
investment. And so instead of maintaining 
that encyclopedic data base on what hap- - 
pened in the outside world, the decision was 
made to divert those people from keeping 


| encyclopedias that had to be updated by 


printing, by typing every year before compu- 
ters had come along. : 4% 

The decision was made to divert thase 
people from the study of Jess essential count- 


| ries and to have them work on the detailed 


: information for fighting a tactical war in 


: South Vietnam. In 1967 a new problem oc- 


_ cured with the balance of payments. The 


In the 1950s when we emnbarked on a great — , 
. ing the entire size of the national security 


period of building, money and people were 
available if you had a good idea about how 
you might do a better job of foreign intelli- 
gence, or counterintelligence or of covert 
action. © ye 3 


The covert action syndrome came out of 
the experience with OSS in World War ll and 
there was great enthusiasm in 1953 when the 
Shah of Iran was restored to his throne. In 
i954 when Arbenz in Guatemala Was removed 
from governing, that covert action was a very 
usetul tool for the government to have. 


The 1950s were times for investment in - 


technology and the arrival of the U-2. For the 
first time we obtained the ability by photog- 
raphy to understand what was going on in a 
closed society. We had both the understand- 
ing to avoid the prospect of surprise attack 
but also the possibility to be able to verify 
treaties. We could move into arms control 
‘arrangements where we could not get per- 


_mission to do on-site inspection. 


In 1961 we came to a new era, an era of 


cost effectiveness. It swept over the Defense . 


Department, and since most of the ‘intelli- 
gence budget is buried there, we were quick- 
ly caught up. If there was ever a profession 
that was likely not to be cost effective, at 
least next to research, was that of the field of 
intelligence. You never knew when you might 
need to know some information, but if you . 
started asking if it was cost effective to 
collect information on the transportation sys- 


tems, or communications systems of various *~ 


countries, it was pretty easy to conclude that 


you might not need it, and therefore it was 


not cost effective. 
I MARK the begin of the decline of U.S. 


‘intelligence communication capabilities to. 


1964, Indeed, from 1946 forward we had asked 
what might this country need to know. In 1961 


question was: How-could you reduce Ameri- 
can presence abroad? : : ; 


In 1969, it became a Vietnamazation, reduc- ° 


structure. By 1971, new opportunities came 
along. Technology had led us to the stage 
that we could do with satellites all kinds of 
things we eerlier envisioned doing only with 
manned aircraft. But but they cost huge 
sums of money. So a decision was made to. 
reduce manpower in order to buy the tech- 
nology. ‘ : ; 


That’s not entirely a bad story because the 
fundamentz! ability to vertify treaties and to 
provide for indications and warnings against 
surprise attack in this day of inter-. 
continental weapons systems was in fact bol- 
stered by that investment. But our ability to 
follow and understand what was going on in. 
the bulk of the rest of the world in any kind 
of depth was given up. Then in 1974 came the 
disclosures of abuses, some imagined, but 
some real about trampling on the rights of 
American citizens. 

Suddenly with hindsight one recognized 
that the great builders in the 1940s who 
wanted to give this country a peacetime 
intelligence capability second to none had 
failed to reflect on the standards by which 
the operetives would be held accountable. 
There were no guidelines. And we 
lurched—es this country has a great ability 
to do—into a period of inquisition, congres- 
‘sional investigations. They made great head. 
lines and for 2bout.18 months no one was 
very interested in looking back and asking 


about the effect of those vears of diversion 
and in reduction of people_and assets in the 
intelligence community. aT 


Adm. Bobby Inman is the former director 
of the National Security Agency and was the 
deputy cirector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency until he resigned last spring. Thi: 
article ig ecdapted from a recent talk he gave 

OOOET: g of scientists at tne Ferm 
ional Actelerator Laboratory in west sub 
urben Batavia” 
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ELMO ZUMWALT/WORTH BAGLEY 


on international policies and 
actions require good intellig- 
ence. But public discussions gener- 


_ ally are conducted without adequate 


intelligence informationand estimates. 


One result is unproductive public’ 


debate abour-what defense strength 
we require. Other consequences, 
suggested by recent events, are ques- 


* nons about whether our intelligence 


is good enough and whether we are 

prevailing in the undercover con- 

test of counter-intelligence. 
Quickly suppressed news reports 


. a month ago revealed that a well- 


placed person in the British com- 
munications intelligence organization 


' was found to be a Soviet spy. The 


U.S. and Britain coordinate closely 
on intelligence collection, exchang- 
ing data as well as judgments on its 
implications. Thus the Soviets may 
have known for some time what we 
thought about their defense capabili- 
ties and vulnerabilities. ~' 
Because our conclusions might 
spur altered U.S. forces and tactics, - 
the Soviets would have sought with 
bogus intelligence sources to cast.’ 


_ doubt on accurate information we. 


collected. We must now question the . 
intelligence sources we thought use- 
ful before the British spy was 
uncovered. We must now re-examine 
past decisions about what armed . 
power and weapons systems would 
best serve the Western nations. 


‘Beyond those uncertainties, there : = 
: the same Soviet political motivations 
~ that led to the Afghanistan invasion, 


is evidence that our strategic intelli- 
gence is either deficient or subject 


. touncorrectable limitations against . 
. which our foreign and secunity’ Dons 
_ cies should guard. 


. The U.S. declared surprise. at tthe 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon and at . 
Argentine aggression against the 
Falkland Islands. We were insuf- 
ficiently alerted about the Soviet 
attacks in Afghanistan. We warned 
Moscow against Soviet armed repres- 


. ; Elmo, Zumwalt and Worth B agley 


are retired Navy admirals who write 
a nationally syndicated column. 


Spy vs. counter-spy 


S ensible presidential decisions "sion in Poland, and the Polish army _ 


did it instead. 

Unpublicized alarms about poten- 
tial aggression in other areas origi- 
nate from faulty information and 


‘analysis. We justify our embargo 


against the Soviet gas pipeline into 


cive Soviet bureancracy retains 


effective options. Faced, in Iran, with 


“Quickly suppressed - 
news reports a 
month ago revealed 


that a well-placed 


person in the British 
communications 
intelligence organiza- 
tion was found to be a 
"Soviet spy. Thus the 
“Soviets may have » 
- known for some 

. time what we thought 
_about their defense 
_capabilities. ae 


_wehave no visible policy apparently 
‘because our intelligence in Iran is 
: Inadequate. 


. Each of these troubling examples . 


poses current or foreseeable prob- 
lems for U.S, strategic interests. Con- 
tinued efforts go forward to improve 
the quality of our intelligence sources 
and estimates, but conditions in this 
age are such that a warning of cri- 
sis will be short and often unclear. 
Modern experience shows aggres- 
sion across borders or internal sub- 
version may materialize after 
ambiguous signals that delay res- 


ponses until the ‘then- undeterred 
action occurs. 
Deception or disinformation, both 


Soviet skills, may be used to extend 


and exaggerate warning ambiguities. 


"If we react to one impending crisis 
_ by readying.and deploying military 
‘Western Europe, in part, on hurting © 
the Soviet economy. Yet our allies . 
using similar economic and politi- 

-‘calinformation concludethatacoer- ~ 


forces from afar, a clever foe- may 


take advantage of weaknesses then 


created at other points. =. - 


' Inthese circumstances, itis doubt- 
ful if American foreign interests can 
have the protection of armed power 
unless we are able to deploy peace- 
time forces continuously in regions 
of importance. Such regional forces 
may help deter preparations for 
aggression or subversion and, if hos- 
tile actions nevertheless occur, pro- 
vide defenses that otherwise might 
be critically delayed because warn- 
ing was short or ambiguous, That 
policy requires more capable U.S. 
and allied armed forces and gives 
credence to Reagan defense budgets. 

’ The question of the best form for 
those defense forces and capabili- 


_ ies is another maiter, particularly 


since decision-makers may be con- 
fused by inadequate or bogus intelli- 
gence information. Both our technical 


and human sources of intelligence . 


can be fooled. 

The uncovering of the most recent 
British spy is but one of a series of 
defections in NATO Europe that sug- 
gests Moscow has enough informa- 
tion on what we know to carry out 
useful campaigns of deception and 


disinformation. We have no choice’ 
other than strengthening our own 


counter intelligence activities, 
improving the security of our infor- 


mation, and diversifying our intelli- 


gence sources. 

Finally, there is the issue of pro- 
viding requisite intelligence support 
so that a policy can be developed 
for keeping the Soviets out of strate- 


_Bically critical Iran. Soviet control 


in that country would be a disaster 
for our security and influence in. 
the Persian Gulf and throughout the 
Middle East. The only thing worse 
than mistaken npaliciess is no policy 
atall. . 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


C Sen, Marx Hatfield, R-Ore., Thursday attacked the Reagan administration for 
boosting military spending on the basis of ‘*over-simplistic anti-Sovietisa''! at 
the expense of the nation's poor. ‘ 


‘Hatfield, spgaking on the first day of classes at Reed College, disputed 
“administratisn views that the country is on the verge of losing military 
superiorizy to the Soviet Union, 


~ 


Ce ee 


"The United States and its NATO allies have outspent the Soviet Wasaw Pact 
Military forces for many years,'' he said. ''Official estimates which compare 
U.S. and Soviet military spending use flawed CIA methodology.'' 


AS an exemple of U.S. military capabilities, Hatfield said one missile-laden 
nuclear submarine carries ample atomic warheads to destroy every Soviet city of 
sore than 190,000 people. 


Military Spending is being increased ''because the political environment is 
Poisoned with simplistic anti~Sovietism,'' he said, ''It is reckless, 


- Counter-pracuctive and ineffectual national security policy.’' 


Ree ES. 
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NSA installation at Yorkshire, England: A sprawling network of listening posts, satellites, computers and antennas 


udging by the sheer size of his operation, 

America’s most irapertant intelligence 

officer isan Air Foxce lieutenant general 
named Lincoln Faurer, the director of the 
National Security Agency. It is Faurer’s 
NSA—not the CLA—which ownsand oper- 
ates the bulk of U.S. intelligence-collection 
systems: everything from “‘aquacade” satel- 
lites in orbit 22,000 miles above the Indian 
Ocean to massive “antenna farms” cached 
in the West Virginia hilis. The global com- 
munications the NSA. intercepts and de- 
codes give the government its single most 
important source ci intelligence. NEWS- 
WEEK has learmed, for example, that during 
the Falklands war, the NSA broke the Ar- 
gentinecode—allowing crucial information 
to be passed to the British about the disposi- 
tion of Argentine forces. 

For all its influence, NSA remains the 
least known of the intelligence agencies. For 
most Americans, the National Security 
Agency does not exist—cr is fuzzily con- 
fused with the National Security Council. 


* That is exactly the way NSA wants it, since 


success in eavesdropping depends on the 
target’s naive belief that n0 one is listening. 
But thatis about to change with the publica- 


tion this month of a new book, “The Puzzle ° 


Palace,” by Massachusetts lawyer James 
Bamford.* Bamford, 35, unveils in eye- 


. “glazing detail the organization and installa- 


tions of “America’s most secret agency” —a 
worldwide network of satellites, listening 


" posts, computers and antennas that can, 


‘Unveiling the Secret NSA 


Knowledgeable sources say Barnford’s 


tomeis chockablock with errors that willno 
doubt allow NSA to denounceitas “grossly 
distorted” or “wildly exaggerated.” But 


Bamford has nevertheless painted a fasci- 


nating picture of the massive agency that 
commands the largest share of the secret 
U.S. intelligence budget, will soon have 
more floor space at its Fort Meade, Md., 
headquarters complex than any U.S. agen- 


A new book tells how 
America’s largest 
and most clandestine 
intelligence agency 
spies on the world. 


cy save the Pentagon, and churns out 40° 


tons of classified documents a day. 
Although he doesn’t mention it in his 
book, Bamford once worked as a clerk for 
the naval security group, which operates 
many of NSA’s listening posts, and also 
served as an informant for the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee during its investigation 
of eavesdropping on Americans. He insists 
that nothing in his book came from his own 
association with NSA and that none of it is 
classified. But the government belatedly has 
reclassified some of the information and the 


cannot reclassify documents, but a new ex 
ecutive order, which took effect Aug. 1, 
claims the government can dojust that. The 
debate is not an ‘idle one, The maximum 
penalty for publishing classified informa-| 
tion about communications intelligence is al 
$10,000 fine and 10 years in prison. | 
Careless: Classified or not, Bamford: 
found much of his information gathering . 
dust on library shelves. As he tellsit, his first | 
break came when he was going through © 


_ papers at the George C. Marshall Research } 


Foundation in Lexington, Va., and came | 
across a copy of an unclassified NSA news- : 
letter for “NSA employees and their fam- ! 
ilies.” Bamford successfully argued. that if ; 
NSA relatives could read thenewsletters, so | 
could he—“T’m as good as somebody’s | 
cousin,” he says—and the agency allowed | 
him to pore through more than 6,000 pages © 
of newsletters dating back to 1952. Al-- 
though sensitive information had sup-' 
posedly been deleted, the censors had been 
careless. Names that were blacked out in 
headlines appeared unmasked in the body 
of the story and bits of seemingly harmless | 
information led him to'‘major discoveries. 
An obituary of one NSA. employee, for 
instance, noted that he had once been sta- _ 
tioned in Yakima, Wash.—alerting Bam- | 
ford to the existence of an NSA listening | 
complex tucked away in the vastness of an , 
Army firing range. When his relations with 
NSA eventually soured, Bamford turned to | 
other sources. He scoured more govern- 
ment archives and talked to several former ! 
NSA officials, including former director Lt. ° 
Gen. Marshall Carter. 


Bamford implies, hom&pprovedbRpwReledsdiQ0DepetioSt BMuRDR9D21487 ROG TOOGHOBOK Fetails for the first time : 


international telex, telegram and telephone 
conversation. __- 


“not to publish or communicate the infor- 


Sa a __,. mation,” which it says was mistakenly re- 


bec Waka works $iceds he nie amar’ 


the physical layout and organization of the - 
massive NSA complex at Fort Meade. The 


beac af tha enamaniey i a nine ince hes 


o> 
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Intelligence analysis p 
fallible, not for fainthearted - 


By JACK STEPHENSON 


PREDICTING the future is the life- 
blood of an intelligence agency. The vi- 
tal fluid takes the form of intelligence 
estimates. Although the real-life James 
Bonds and the modern-day Mata Haris 
Teceive the glamour and the notoriety, it 
is the intelligence estimators who deter- 
mine the real value of an intelligence 
organization to its government. 

Peering into the future is great fun, 
for, after all, we do spend the rest of 
our lives there. But committing what 
Wwe see to written predictions and then 
standing by them is not for the faint- 
hearted. How does an intelligence ana- 
lyst sort from the subtle, shifting shades 


’ of gray to form a vision of the future? 


Analysts arrive at the best estimates the 
old-fashioned way; they earn them 
through research. 

The grist for the analyst's mill takes 
many forms. There is a massive amount 
of open literature that forms the base of 
any estimate. But piled onto it are the 
Tore esoteric and potentially more in- 
sightful sources: defector reports; pho- 
tographs from on the land, from in the 
air and beyond into space; communica- 
tion intercepts; and even environmental 
pollution. Add to this the gleanings 
from the espionage network — reports 


from agents-in-place and purloined doc-- 


uments and hardware — and the ana- 
lyst has the ingredients to make an esti- 


Jnate. 


But there is no precise recipe for this 


“process. The analyst applies his or her 


special knowledge and insights devel- 
oped over the years. What degree of 
validity can be assigned to the various 
reports? How reliable are the sources? 
Is the evidence conflicting or support- 
ing? What shrewd questions can he 
raised that’ might give a better inter- 
pretation of the information? 

The analyst will surely subject first: 
‘draft estimates to the critical eye of 
professional colleagues. Outside experts 
may be called in. Finally, the analyst 
must defend the vision of the future 
before a panel of other experts often 
including representatives from the vari- 
ous intelligence-related agencies in the 
government. 

The official estimates that result 


from this process range from the highly - 


classified to those available to the pub- 
lic. Classified estimates are sometimes 
edited so that they too can become pub- 
lic property. anes pra Senne 
are leaked to tk? 


henkeleas 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN 
2 August 1982 


sons, some for believed good intentions, 
others for more base motives. 

How accurate have these estimates 
into the future been? What grade should 
the analysts receive on their report 
cards? Let’s look at one example that 
came into the public domain. 

At an April 1977 press conference, 
President Carter cited a classified Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency estimate on 
world oil supplies that predicted severe 
shortages by 1985. In particular, the 
Russian oil industry was estimated to be 
in trouble, with production peaking as 
early as 1978 and Russia becoming a net 
oil importer by 1985. The furor over the 
president’s comment caused the ad- 
ministration to declassify and release 
Within three days the.CIA seport. Criti- 
cism of the report was instantaneous. 

The next month the gloomy CIA es- 
timate was reinforced by a report enti- 
tled, “Energy: Global Prospects for 


! ri e 
In my opinion 
ee 
1985-2000." This study was done by 35 
business, government and academic 
leaders from 15 non-communist coun- 
tries. It stated that world oil shortages 


could begin as early as 1981. 
The CIA was stil] standing by its 


forecast in August 1979. CIA Director 


Stansfield Turner continued the warn- 

ing during congressional testimony in 
April 1980, predicting a vicious struggle 
over the remaining oil supplies. 

But by mid-1981, the CIA had -re- 
vised its estimate because Soviet oil pro- 
duction, which had been predicted to 
peak in 1978, had instead continued to 
climb. The new forecast stated that pro- 
duction would continue at current levels 
for one or two years and then begin to 
decline. One of the CIA’s severe oil crit- 
ics, Professor Marshall Goldman of 
Wellesley College, then said he agreed 
with the CLA. 


Another oil expert, Arthur Meyer- 
hoff, writing in the November-Decem- 
ber 198] issue of American Scientist, 
declared that the CIA was more nearly 


correct than any agency except for the: 


Soviet Ministry of Oil Industry, which 
had predicted 2 turndown in oil produc- 
tion, possibly by 1982. 

The Defense Intelligence Agency, 
however, has a different crystal ball. In 


Jack Stephenson is a iseadent of = 
Helens and a former analyst for 
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that claimed oil production in Russia. 
would rise until 1985, level off until the 
1990s and then rise again. 

As we stand today, almost awash , 
with of], many may be confused over | 
what to believe about the future of So- | 
viet oil. The majority seems to favor the | 
new CLA estimate. 

As noted, written predictions are not 
for the faint of heart nor ere they sure: 
things. Yet they are vitally important. ~. 

. Perhaps more disturbing than the 
cloudy view of the future is the tenden-: 
cy of the present administration to be-: 
come more secretive.: The closing of 
several federal statistical offices is an’ 
example. Public debate based on avail-' 
able information was good for the CIA: 
forecast on oil. It should be continued: 
whenever possible: = : 

There must always’ "be ‘secret esti< 


_ mates, especially those ‘that ‘are either. 


tactical in nature or contain information ‘ 
that would identify sources. But on the- 
strategic scale, topics such as energy 

resources, crop estimates, economic’ 
conditions, socio-political issues and 
even military force levels would benefit: 

from criticism by knowledgeable. citi 
zens. 

Somewhere within the intelligence 
community there must have been an. 
analyst who perceived the potential for’, 
conflict over the Falkland Islands be-' 
tween Great Britain and Argentina. ‘But | 
what analyst would have been istened | 
to on that issue when Israel was 'with-| 
drawing from the Sinai and at the same 
time attacking terrorists.in Lebanon, 
the Soviets were embroiled in: Afghani- 


stan, Poland was suffering, Central 


America was in foment’ and the entire 
world was speculating on who. would | 
succeed Soviet President Leonid I.: 

Brezhnev? : 


| 
And thet is the problem — identify- : 
ing those who do, indeed, see clearly | 
and accurately into the future. A hall-| 
mark of the American scientific on 
search effort has been its openness and 
subjection to review. If it is correct that | 
the: best intelligence estimates are | 
ezrned by careful research, then as! 
much as possible should be open to re- ! 
view by an informed audience. Our offi- 
cial forecasters might end ‘up with cad 
ler report cards. we 


Mn 
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18 July 1982 


Costs Difficult to Compare | 


Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — Trying to estimate just 
how much the Soviet Union actually 
spends on defense is one of the most com- 
* plex and controversial issues in the de- 
fense debate. 

The Central Intelligence Agency says 
that since 1970 the Soviets bave been 
outspending the United States by more 
than 50 per cent a year. That estimate 
_ has become a key point for many who 
argue that the United States must dra- 
' matically increase its defense spending. 
But come say the CLA figures exaggerate 
Soviet defense spending, and others say 
they are actually too low. = 


A recent study by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace con- 
tluded that there are two major 
iifficulties in trying to asseas Soviet de- 
fense spending and comparing it to U.S. 
spending: finding out what resources, 
and how much money, the Soviets are 
actually putting into the military, and 
accurately comparing the true value of 
resources devoted to defense in societies 
and economic systems as different as the 
United States and the USSR. 

The Soviet Union, of course, does not 
publish its military budget in the accu- 
racy or detail required of the Pentagon. 
Most analyets agree that the public Sovi- 
et figures are no more than propaganda 
designed to give a very low defense 


CIA effort goea to determining just what 
the Soviets are producing. 

The second problem — comparing rel- 
ative costs — is even more difficult. The 
C1A has attempted to compile the ruble 
costs of Soviet products and then to in- 
terpolate the costs of those products into 
dollars. But there are inherent difficul- 
ties. For instance, Soviet manpower 
costs are considerably less than those in 
the U.S. military. Taking the much larg- 
er Soviet Army and calculating what it 
would cost the United States to maintain 


it in dollars produces a higher figure be- 


cause U.S. manpower costs are higher. 
Trying to estimate the cost of producing 
technology is equally difficult. 

The CLA relies on the U.S. defense in- 
dustry to help it estimate the qoets of pro- 
ducing Soviet weapons. A company like 
Grumman might be asked how much it 
would cost to manufacture and assemble 


" the components of Soviet aircraft. But the 


agency must make some arbitrary ad- 
justments to compensate for obvious cost 
differences. For instance, the agency says 
that expensive Soviet man i 
practices, such as hand wiring , must be 
excluded from the estimate. : 

One critic, Franklyn'D. Holzman, pro- 
fessor of economics at Tufts University, 
claims that the CLA overestimates the 
dollar costs of both Soviet manpower and 
equipment, He also claims that the CIA 


estimates do not sufficiently compensate 


for the higher level of education and © 


training of the average American soldier 


compared to the Soviet soldier. And, be _ ‘ 


says, there is a systematic overestima- 
ton of the quality of Soviet weapons that 
leads to an overvaluation of their worth. 

“It is a serious disservice to our policy- 
makers and the public to have the na- 
tional security debates wee the CIA 


dollar comparison, particularly ag they | . 


are presently calculated,” writes Holz- | 
man. He suggests that the CIA could | 
present 8 more accurate picture of de- | 
fense spending if it published figures | 


that showed the ruble value of the U.S. 


defense effort as well es the dollar value 
of the Soviet defense effort, 

- But other crities of the CLA defense 
estimate say it underestimates Soviet 
defense spending. William T. Lee, a for- 
mer CIA analyst, argues that the agen- 
cy’s approach is not valid and ehould rely 


-more on published Soviet data on indus- 
trial output, and the costs of labor, cap- 


ital and materials. Lee argues that the 
CLA relies too much on defense firms in 
making the cost estimates. 
ites Carnegie gan concludes that 
ere are “serious lems” in making 
the cost comparisons. It says, "Spending 
cornparison are of limited value, these 
limitations have been overlooked in the 
political debate, and a more realistic 
assesment of the Soviet-American mili- 
tary balance must focus on other consid- 
erations.” —Jim Khorfeld 
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Casey’s Shadows: | 
|A Greater Emphasis 
‘ On CIA Analysis 


In the huge marble entrance hall of the | 
Central Intelligence Agency outside Wash- | 
. Ington, one wall bears the words, “And Ye | 
- Shal]) Know the Truth and the Truth Shall | 
' Make You Free.” The wall opposite is in- | 
_ seribed. with stars, “In Honor of Those 
_ Members of the CIA Who Gave Their Lives 
in the Service of Their Country.” Below the 
Stars, a glass display case holds a book tn - 
which each star is followed by the name of * 
the slain CLA member it stands for. Some 
: of the stars have only blank spaces beside 
| them, to‘mark the -names-that will-never’, 
" be revealed. 
te. This dua! commitment: to secrecy and). | 
pte Jnowledge; is the hallmark-of-2 govern-. : 
: ment. intelligence agency. Most of our at-! 
, tention to the CIA in the past decade has - 
been concentrated on the secrecy part. But ‘- 
_- CLA Director William Casey, in a recent in- 7! # 
terview, wanted mainly to talk about what : 
he was doing about the less glamorous and*| 
tore important matter of how the agency 
analyzes and reports information, _ —, 
He did say that the CLA was now active: 
_again in. clandestine activities. albelt _in ! 


f 
* 


post-Watergate style. “There's a lot of talk ||: 


about my being.trigger-happy,"” Mr. Casey | 
“defended himself, “‘but: lots ‘of -the. litte. 
| _ Countries of the world : are iene 


- Capital Chronicle 


~ by Suzanne Garment 


from Soviet-backed ‘forces. “We've gotten | 
out of the business of security assistance, - 
but we're doing lots for them in fields like . 
( communications. j 
. “For instance, we helped in the EI Sal- : 
vador election. In Honduras, we put people 
_ through schoo! and gave them instruments 
_ that can detect how much metal a truck is 
carrying. Some countries we help just with 


_ photographic information, or sensors, or 


training for anti-terrorist forces. It's all 
done with Jocal people and Just a handful of 
_ officers.” 

But just “as important "was-what was 
happening to.intelligence analysis. The es- - 
limates program—the process by which : 
the intelligence community, within the C1A | 
and elsewhere, PAD its m 
of analysis—had 


ing.” “ 


: oj] ;-ferences.that used to go.an at -the lower’ 


WALL STREET JOURNAL 
16 JULY 1982 : 


~ Casey said, when he arrived. Part of the | 
| problem was simply’ j money: In the sever’ 
‘ or eight years prior to the last year ‘Gf the 
‘Carter administration, the agency had 
“Jost 50% et Its peoples and we of ms fund: | } 
The problem wasn t just m money, though. -. 
The program. “wasn't timely,” said Mr. ° 
Casey, “and “it- wasn’t ‘relevant.’ For ins" 
Stance, I asked for an estimate on the Ca-:, 
” bans and their activities. 1 got it after two, 
months —and ** “it neglected 10 mention 


=e 


Sealiwiaeh eer tt 
turned out that it was. begun in June. of. 


“1980. It had gone through -seven drafts—, mat 


and the first one was the best”  ... 
Moreover, the estimates were too nar- - 
row in scope: “They were doing these esti-° 


_ Mates on & country-by-country basts” They.:} |: 


Salvador, But no ofe.was looking at the: re" 
"gional. Anterplay” ‘among ‘these coyntries.” 
“And no one was concentrating on the ecr- 


; Bomic component of these situations, In 20 i. 


-the Soviet ‘economy. 2"":' 

';, . “We've got the estimating pi 

. Streamlined,” Mr. Casey said. instead of 
| the compromising and papering-over of dif. ] 


‘years, we -had el eee 
aa 


levels of the bureaucracy when an, “est 
‘mate “was prepared, we -now.. have. “the. 
chiefs of all the agencies coniprising the in-' 
}felligence '-commumity.” making. the dedi 
‘Sions."” The ‘issues; -as“one aide “to Mrs 
- Casey put'lt; are drawn:more clearly under. 
‘the ew systen: "They kre made Cleareed 
Still by Mr. Casey's certainty that “I'm ‘thé’: 
one responsible “for the estimate, and ‘for. 
giving - a. “fair; sreblection ~ ‘of: ‘atefnative 
Local 

“Mr. ‘Casey ‘has also rude ‘some major. 
changes in the way the. agency: does: its’. 
‘short-term analysis, He's taken the people. 
in the analytic sections—who used to be di- : 
vided up into categories like scientific al- 
fairs, societal affairs. and strategic “af” 


ganized along geographic lines. That way, - 
- he said, they have a better chance of pro-. 
,, ducing information that ts’ immediately. 
"useful to policymakers, He has also estab 
lished new analysis centers on two topics : 
of current interest, technology transfer and — 
“insurgency and instability."" . 


‘falrs—and put them into new ‘sections or- 


1000100010001-7 


Finally, the daily briefing procedure 
ifass been changed. Now high officials don't ‘ 
merely get a package of written materials 
sent over by the agency. Instead they hear 
4 presentation from a briefing officer. He . 
then reports back to headquarters on what 
types of questions the officials asked and if - 
there might be a need for More of certain i. 
kinds of information. — 
_ These changes in the way the CIA has 
des intelligence are all of a piece, They _ 
are designed to make disputes in the intel 
‘||. ligence community more visible, ‘produce .. 
information on the politicians’ timetable, 
reorganize the analysts to make their prod- 
uct conform More closely to Seciscn mak: = 


ture is precisely what makes it promising. . 
i After all; it-is hard to give .2 jon? 
, maker a good answer ‘unless you are wi 
ing 10 find out what his question is, er 


— 
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wy By William V. / Kennedy 
‘Whether or not ‘AGm. Bobby Inman re- 
: signed as deputy director: of the US. Central 
: Intelligence Agency-as a “matter of princi- 
i ple,” what is now knewn of some of the dis - 


putes that marked-his tenttre make. it plain ~ 
“that America’s 3 troubles with snielhgere are # small “OSS” in the Defense Department as a “abroad and the FBI at home can track down: 
: > 4 -planning'staff only, but the beginning of the’ ae ‘enemy spies (as well as S keep eo water 


’ far from over. = : 
wy OF most immedia’ concern is an effort by 


‘portedly, resisted ‘by Admiral Inman,.to er 
faté- Big Brother Tight‘on- ‘schedule for: 1984. 
: This‘ was to have been at “super” counterintel- 
"ligence agency that would have combined the ° 


Federal Bureau of Investigation andthe coun- ~~. 


- terintelligence staif of the CIA with a comput, ° 
-erized data bank, thereby ereating.the poten . 
tial sor nbusion into.every | boasehola } in th 
country. .- vis 

tis. as: if th ; investi ations of, th mid- 
_19708,;, with their ‘disclosures of. drug experi-* 


“ments on: unsuspecting Americans, collusion... 


with the Mafia in. ‘assassination plots, and.an 
-wnrelieved series Sof national disasters and hu: : 


_Miliations bred of misguided eowert action, wok 


never had occurred.> © (27 
What the reemergence “of the peen tia 
, counterintelligence idea tells us is that the-- 
basic flaw revealed by the Church committee: * 
_in the Senate and other congressional. investi» * 
“gators has sot been-corrected. In short; ‘de 
. Spite the expenditure of literally hundreds of « 
- billions of dollars during the past 30 years the 
‘United States does not have a reliable intelli- 
. Bence service. - i 
-, What it does ‘have isa Set ‘of competing in 
: telligence bureaucracies. In terms of the na-" 
“ture of the activities.in which they ‘are'en-_. 
‘Baged, the most questionable are the covert | 
~action ane bepaepetinan ae al stats: ‘Of. ‘the’, 
CIA 
—_ “Covert action’ ‘as “curreritly_ established 
‘in-the CIA has nothing: remotely to-do with’: 
‘intelligence, “understood any way you ‘Choose :” 
-‘toread the word. It is a form of warfare first :, 
’ institutionalized in the World’ War II office of , 
: Strategic, Services involving sabotage, execu- . 
‘tion: of ‘opposition’ leaders, and psychological | 
“wartare-* ae 7 ee ee 
uw ptts should Bi fav bee 


wage oon 
arenes Ae SL ied an pee Sete 
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i National Security Council staff members, re-“*’ 


2tsuch proportions that, ds the Church commit- 


: “plies, ‘js: essentially -a negative function:* Yt. and current practice that show.competent in- 


“? intelligence seems: much too-dull‘for the “the Georgetown: Center for. Strategic Studies, ® 


a 
‘tin tea Bak ES ay ER ERT Se PIN Fi Ee FR et pita fee! Receeersa tne a Pare eR. - ars STA 


pen ess oe eee f° Mek Rag Teo eae. 


that for a . democratic society to pursue such» “Jealously ‘controlled by the secretary of de 
lives short of a state of war is to risk ‘cor- Jones and their respective chiefs. Pa 
ruption of its own free institutions. It ig. no ©\-: The DIA’s satellites and reconnaissance ; 
“accident that former CIA operatives involved - ‘aitcratt can take pictures of literally any- | 
“in the Watergate conspiracy came from the “thing on earth. The NSA ‘can eavesdrop on { ; 
cover action staff. - i most of the world’s electronic communica-: 
- There was some justification for keépiag a “= fions, «The ‘ CIA's~ counterinteltigence : staff . 


, Cold War' led to the surreptitious. insertion’ of 
the Jeftover oss covert action staff into the 
then “newly: created. CIA:-Trr' that hothouse. of 
secrecy the: Covert ‘action: ‘camel’? srew-to 


” ‘What the US ‘cannot: do- with any: consis" 
ency is make sense out of what it all means.” 
r part this-is due to the crowding out.of.the. 
‘assessment function of the CIA_oy. the coun- 
-terintelligence and covert action activists ‘It 
has ignored centuries’ of British experience 


“tee found, it came to dominate the agency: 
-“Counterintelligence,” as the term-im- 


*seeks to block foreign. espionage but in the. . telligence assessments to be thé. product. of | 
“process it can produce some useful informa- ~ individuals, not of committees. America’s na-* 
tion? Thus the principal contribution of: the ‘tional assessment system is. based on one“ 
‘CIA counterintelligence staffhas. been to = : suffocating committee-on top of another all” 
identify and “‘turn”’ Soviet agents abroad jnto’:: the-way from the regiorial directorates: of. the” 
sources for US intelligence: #993 4 SES CIA and DIA to the National Seeurity Council. 
i” Like’a police vice squad; however, “coun- ‘;3 That problem is-compounded by the prac ; 
 terintelligence ‘Staffs riun-a ‘constant risk of '* tice of recruiting analysts direct from the col- 
‘being corrupted by the very ‘practices: they © ‘lege campus on promises of good pay and life- 4 
are supposed to be fighting. Pressure from %time job security, Anyone who thinks people- | 
the CIA counterintelligence staff for an inter- ‘such as that are going td take risks ~- the es«.; 
‘nal US control system more “‘efficient’than ““sence of competent intelligence assessment : 3 

: that of the Soviet KGB has waxed and waned 22 plainly never has. worked for the US govz 4 
"for years ‘and apparently has‘surfaced once “ernment, Interestingly enough, Israeli intelli-+ 
“Sagain in’ ‘the? ‘form: of ‘the National Seon + gence experienced: its first. major failure, in } 
Council “Big Brother” concept.:.: © | *:* : the 1973 October war, after it adopted the CIA, } 
“32 Intelligence,” as such; tenge to be Hn “practice:of using. advanced degrees. rather 4" 
first victim ‘of such: an’ approach, primarily “than performance as‘its. ‘Primary staffing and - 
because the patient gathering.-sifting, and‘as- =: : promotion criteria, **:-% Belly ; 
*S$essment of information ~+the essence of true -:-- Ray S. Cline, formerly of ‘CIA: and now of: 


. American psyche. It is more exciting to- be a~ has proposed that the CIA approach to intelli- + 
-“doer” chasing after foreign spies or consort: gence be discarded in favor of an institute ‘ 
ing with the Mane to Aer ahe Mr. fastro’ s ~ that would devote itself to producing true in-. ; 
; At a LS . pin-+ telligence, largely in the open and without the. | 

: ” excess baggage of covert action. We would do ° 

ence for. “hands-on” ebcanbloy ‘rather than well, to look into thati dea. zat least asa ger ; 

. “philosophy” ( defined as any sort of abstrac- ise: . * 
, tion) is the superb | technical collection system... 
built up, in the Defense Intelligence Agency ~ 
“and the. National Security Agency (NSA). Al 
‘though nominally coordinated by the Directo 
“of: Central- ‘Intelligence’ these ” are,. in: fact, | 
uasi “independent, _ “agencies: .. “tightly” and: 


officer ais the Stra tegic Air aa se 
, for a3 years, asa Tiember of the US Army : 
’ War College: “*: ean pice 


ARTICLE APPEARED 
on Pace /O 


; “weapons - -to a top job'in order to. prevent CIA Director; 


. .Soviet..weapons,7 and ° “potential Successors to Soy 


‘their reports fo reflect his personal hardline: views 


“4 ; Lugar; ‘Goldwater and other members of the House and 
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Too: spies ‘push’ 
_ expert to wateh’ 


, over CIA chief - | 


"By ae Coates 
- Chicago “Tribune. Press Savica 4 
: WASHINGTON: — Intelligence cominunity jnsiders! 
will press hard to elevate a CIA expert on Soviet riuclear! 


Lie 


ey et 


“William J: Casey from incorporating a- paris Dee) int 
Agency reports, The ‘Tribune has learned.. eee y 
- The. behind-the-scenes move to make BR.’ E. Hi man} 
head of foreign intelligence assessments at the CIA-is4 
;the latest in a*seriés of efforts to keep Casey, a "major 4 
" political operative ins, President. Beseans camp ign,} 
from ‘politicizing | agency. Reports.’ . : : 
* ‘The CIA reports: are -crucial to. US.” * foreign: fe | 
military policymakers, who use them to determine: wat 
. things as Soviet _military“intentions, the accuracy. of 
iet? i 


wet in cae aatceeesan 


; leader Leonid Brezhnev. 7 
i Casey’s detractors have long warmed that ibe: epyear-! 
‘ old conservative was ‘ordering. subordinates. to | 


THE RECENT- ‘SURPRISE resignation of Adm: -Bobby * 
' Ray Inman as Casey’s deputy revived these concerns: by 
‘ such key leaders as. Sen.. Barry" Goldwat Re “Ariz:) £ 
- and Rep.:Ricitard Lugar (R:; Ind:).° a 
In the: ‘wake of Inman's’ Fesignation, Lugar. and Gold- : 
: water. widely: viewed. cas’ hardliners themselves —; 
“stunned many agency” insider: shy, -publicly._ accusing } 
: Casey. of lacking objectivity. 2-7". a 
=.’ Lugar, ‘a former Navy: -‘intell 
ithere.are simply: complexities involved | in| preparing. 
;, assessments) , that - would 
“Casey has” to. grasp. pe 
e Goldwater said bluntly2of Casey:. ‘He is not a pro.” 
‘Sending an obvious signal to the White House and ‘to’ 
“CIA headquarters,. both senators. warned that their past | 
Support of Casay was given grudgingly and only because: 
“ » Reagan made Inman,:a 5I-year-old career. intelligence | 
: professional, Casey’s:N@, 2: man.» 
‘,- ‘The administration moved quickly last week to ‘mollify: 


: Senate Intelligence Committees: by: naming: as Inman’s 
Successor John, MeMahon, who, had been in charge of | 
+ preparing the reports assessifg Soviet. and other foreign 
adversaries”. future behavior. hee eat “3 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


: [-named’ executive director, and a bright young: careerist, 


ie ‘There. now-‘are. strong: ‘indications ‘that Gates, 
_- zbecome executive director, 


. =} Fierce bureaucratic infighting he has’ erupted in a see 


McMAHON, A VETERAN of the CIA and its recent 
bureaucratic shakeups, was a welcome choice to the 
congressional critics, sources on Capitol Hill said. 

_ McMahon had been shuffled about at the CIA early in 
the Reagan administration during the disastrous effort | 
to install a political ally of Casey, Max Hugel, as chief 
of the -agency's covert operations. 
. Hugel, a sewing machine importer, directed Reagan’ 5: 
political. campaign. in New. Hampshire and became. a: 
:Close-friend of Casey... 0. 2-} a OF 
=e ‘nteligence | -professionals " “expressed are when! 
“Casey’ placed Hugel in charge of covert operations, ‘the: 
- CIA’ branch-that includes all- me, agency’ 5 clandestine. 
operations “abroad. ra 
‘- Hugel resigned last summer i in a free over: charies 
-that, he: “manipulated stock sales and was. repl ced by. 
John Stein, a seasoned intelligence expert who 
; station hief i in Cambodia in 1971 and 1972 


spin 


oh REACTING-to the Hugel scandal: the agency diasti 
cally reorganized its tep command. McMahon. was, 


L Robert’ Gates;: became chief of foreign. assessments,: 
:, with. Hineman™ as his deputy. - 


‘the fastest-tising CIA men in the-agency’s history, 


- Sessment post: open. 


:to get | Hineman, “into: Gates’-vacated i position 


- nau en! 
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ce er er 


ae 


wh Reds 


sees By Jay Mathews-- “8 
re “Washington Post Stall Writer: err | 
" SAN. ‘FRANCISCO;~ Ao oe - 
iStanding ramrod straight and smnil-, 
ling before the. nation’s: iriajor news: 
jpaper: publishe idm. Bobby Ray ; 
[coe thé ‘number. two man at the: | 


Central: Intellige ‘Agency, today. 
said he had resigned his key post: be-. 
Icause he had ‘Been’ through. ‘several 
bureaucratic hassles too-many. - 
| Inman, in his’ first exténded pub 
jlicexplanation’ ‘of: his: ‘resignation, 3 
' said: “he: could: not’ ‘expect to be ap-.}. 
“pointed” CIA director. He believed. he-; 
‘had giver: -his ‘country 30 years. of; | 
good - -Sefvice,and”“T haves lost-any’. 
-zest: tha€-L- had: for the bureaucratic, 
j problems,” Inman said: 3.3: 3) ly 
Praised by ‘members oe Congress’ 
a ‘other intelligence experts as per-. 
| haps the best in-his business, Inman; 
t whois deputy director of the CIA: 
! denied that he had quit because of 
“any personal or policy disagieéments. 
‘with CIA Director William J. Casey: 
' “He's been. an ‘amazingly patient 
man with a deputy who tends to be 
“very direct and very outspoken’ in’ 
‘public and private,” Inman.said. ‘ 
“Tt has been an enormously excit- 
‘ing life as it has gone along,” said the- 
the admiral, widely acknowledged as 
‘a wizard’ of electronic spying. “But 
the nature’ of those things is that, 
‘there’ i is a limit in “how far j you, can] - 
80., ae 
: : The lcsecahiad “abmnbers" “of ‘the 
Americas ‘Newspaper Publishers As=, 
Sociation, although on record ‘as dis-. 
-agreeing with Tnman’s efforts to cut. 
-off-public access to CIA information, 
Jater rushed to. congratulate him on 
how: a strange _ ‘mix: of global. opti- 
-mism,. preoccupation with. Vietnam.j. - 
‘and budget constraints left U.S, in-: 
telligence gatherers unable to antic) 
ipate crises like- Iran. 


iit: rad dy 


Alsi in the Third World. Bit ogy 
(«what is the state of the nauioial 


1 


: :organization in the world. -*-~--~*: 
o “Let. ‘me: duck ad Inman. Tes, 


edie rvs : 
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"9 The: sible were visibly. odgy|_ 
“Monday. when Jeane J.. Kirkpatrick, 
1 ULS.ambassador: to.the United Na-, 
| tions, : stretched. her.-scheduled” 20-1 
‘minute: -talk“onthe~intricacies of 
Third: ‘World politics to 45-minutes. 
' ‘Assdciated ..Press. -President*: Keith 
I Fuller suggested - after- she: ‘left: tha 
her performance offered a chie to the 
; ; general i in ffectiveness a the dee 
':Nationsi,.5" - 
: ee -But: Tnunan eet a ene different re- | 
98 a8. “he: too US: ‘techno- 


fers 


“Pearl. Toe ‘attack of any major 
_ .kind”—and- lamented the. failure to 
' shave’ ‘enough information’ and ‘eom- 
" Fneting analysts to anticipate upheay- 


intelligence apparatus - today?” he 
‘asked. “In my view, for the problems 
“that: we're going to face i in the 1980s 


and 1990s; I would’ tell you, it’s mar-, 


“ginal.” 


» Several publishers t in the gudienes 
‘gaid they considered the most sig. | 
‘nificant sign of Inman’s distress to: 
‘be his answer to Cleveland Plain’ 


‘Dealer publisher Thomas Vail. Vail 


“asked, the: four-star admiral—the : 
‘first naval intelligence officer ever to’ 
reach. such ‘a rank—what he’ consid-~ 


ered the most effective intelligence 


; sponded: 


: ‘When. ‘Tom ‘Johnson; ‘publisher of f 
“the Los! Angeles Times, asked . why. , 
; he had decided to resign, Inman pro- 


iduced- a-niuch longer answer, which 
“he ‘appeared to have been: thinking. 
Zabout for some time: “In. 1980 it was 


zmy. sense‘ that that was ‘really the 


itime. to start a second career . 

when: you - become an intelligence 
specialist, normally the highest--you 
‘can: aspire :to is perhaps two. stars, 


tk which presidents’ select their in-: 
‘telligence officers,.as they properly {_ 
should, they want that chief. intel: ; 
‘ligence’ officeé to “be someone ney 


- 1980: but “my arm .was twisted se- 


r cof American intelligence capabilities, 
- ‘a-process that Inman told the. pub-: 


ld be “Sutprised “by a. 


ae St Lest for. “Bureaucratic! Bait tes, . 


““But it is very clear th a structure. 


know and understand.”-. -.°~ 
Bc. Inman said he would have left i in 


:verely” to help organize a rebuilding 


‘lishers he thought - was. Row Bvken 
‘under way.” (2.7 REISER px. 
2° “Pd been comple fox the last, 
‘four years that we weren’t getting on 
‘with ‘trying to shape. a fong-range- 
‘program to rebuild the.U.S. inttelli-" 
gence system, and it was‘a little hard 
;to, back away: from the offer to at 
Teast. start to shape that,”-he. said, 
‘But, he, added, “It seems that now is 5] 
the right time to get off the train.” 

? Inman got a sustained Jaugh- from 
this ‘audience in the-Fairrnont Hotel 
with his confession that he had lost 
enthusiasm " for. ~~ the’ bureaucratic: 

wars. Be ee oe 

3 8] would like all of you ‘to. assure 

me, ” he told’ the publishers, “that T° 

ram. ‘hot going-to find those bureau= 
$i 
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| Inman Calls U. S. Intellis gence Marginal Capable’ 


Seay 
‘iaptentigenes’ ‘anita Was: fully: 
capable as to the military plans of the: 
Soviet Union. His comcem, he said, is’ 
with keeping track of the Soviet Union’s | 


- pay WALLACE TURNER ar 

: Specie) to The New York Times 7 

* “SAN FRANCISCO, April 27 United 
States toreign intellizence is “‘margin- 
‘aily capable” of meeting ' ‘the problems 
awe-are going to face in the 1980’s and 
-1960’s,”” Adra. Bobby R. Inman said ina 
speech here-today at the American. 
Newspaper Publishers Association con, 


yaw materials, natural resources, mar-' 
kets, dealing with instability in many: 
areas of the -world,. trying to cope. with 
the fervor of religions Paden eeior = 


" Tt was’ ice nman’s first: ean: ‘ isimply reject oatot hand the Tikeli-! 
Seildress since he announced his. inten- | bood that we could be surprised with a 
*tion to: -resign, effective July,.1,. as Peart Harbor kind of attack,’’ he said. 
: Deputy Director of Central: Intelli- “And the same pretty wel) holds true 
» | forthe eastern front, central part of Ew 


ones "He said be believsa the United States rops,"” he said, except in cases of pro- 


Tenged bad weather, which 1 ee hin-, 


; ort melioente eatnerine: ares 


: i eeting ball; Admi-| 
‘yal-Inman sald lack of United States 


‘foreknowledge of the Argentine Gov-|i 


‘erninent’s intenticn to invadeé the Falk. 
“land ‘Islands was illustrative of, the |: 
{Shortcomings he ascribed to inadequate 


‘Ygence was well equipped for surveil- || 
lance of the Soviet Unicn and was ade- 


“quate “in assessing foreign military 


equipment and manpower, he believed |: 


jt did “not s0-well” in following political |: 


and economic. trends abroad and did 
“very poorly” in maintaining an ency- 
 clopédic snowledge of the world. tae Oe 


tive intelligence analysis, with at Jeast 
two .departments offering - separate 


fed into the intelligence agencies. 


“| prompted by. difficulties with William 
"J. Casey, the Director of Central Intelli- 


a there is 2 limit on how far you can go, ae 

continuing, “'The Director of the C.LA.. 

“is always going to be someone -with 

‘political views like the President's, and 

', this ishowit should be.’”_-., ie 

}~ “There were no policy “disputes on 
| any major sues tat caused toe) 


Admiral Inman called for competi-. 


readings, to iraprove assessment of the |’ 
“mosaic of tiny pieces’’ of information’ 


‘pence. He said he was leaving because | 


3) 


| siga, dd the said. He deserited hi his ‘worke| 
ing relationships with Mr. Casey as 
very good and said he felt that his own 


N blunt personality and urgency in dis- 
“great difficulties in competition for | cussing peablens arely haabeen met 


withunders 
“y could Dot ask fo be 
besaid. 


me “He ‘tld Several hundred publishers at 
;the Fairmont Hotel that the problems of 
[United. States intellig sence stemnee 
from two factors... 


| First; he said, the intelligencs eats: 
lishment was cut back sharply in the 
1960's and 1970"s after a major buildup 
in the 1550’s, losing 40 percent of its per- 
sonnel from 1934 to the mid-1970's; : 
- Hesaid emphasis had been placed on 
j Such intelligence assets as satellite sur- 
i| veillance systems, in the name of ecst 
efficiencey, at the expense of personnel. 

Secondly, he said he was concemed 
with damage to intelligence ‘gathering | 
Iby publication of details that revealed 


faa 


staffing. - >|iscurces and methods. He told the pub: 
ec "He said that while United States intel- 


ones he disagreed with their opposi« 
‘tien to p amendments to Fed- 
‘etal law that would’ bree C.LA: 
papers frorn Freedom of sae 
| Act disclesurs requirements. 
Howerver,. Admiral -Inraan spoke tac| 
‘yorably of a compromise proposal by 
Senator John H. Chafee, Republican of; 
Rhode Islart, that would require‘ the! 
agency to show that disclesure would be' 
damaging to national security before it 
could withhold requested papers, ~ ‘<< 
Admiral Inman said creation of the; 
intelligence oversight committees in! 


* .2 |! the House and Senate had led to greater 
“Admiral Inman, who is 51 years old, : 
again denied that his resignation was. 


eee: ot - SeUlatere needsai 
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CIA needs ho-peeray analytical staff and 
focus more on international economic issues 
rather than merely political and military is- 
sues. For instance, agency analysts recently 
began compiling forecasts of global eco- 
Homie problems in the next decade or so. - 
- <The administration js likely to-Iook for 2; 
military officer to-take Adm: Inman's place.4 
! The No. 2 past at the CIA customarily is 
| filled: by: 2 military official: if-a civilian has 

the top post! oe nr STA 


ie rit =a Tete 


| CIA’s Deputy Director Inman Is Quitting 
[In Apparent Flip Over Domestic Spying 


|“) By’ Gerabp FY Sem 3 t= )'-| stemmed from a desire for Adm. Inman to 
Staff Reporter of Tre Watt Stnair Jounai.” | Move up. Lawmakers have contended that 
. WASHINGTON—Sobby Inman is. resign: | they get a clearer picture of CIA activities 
ing as deputy director of the Central Intelli- | from Adm. Inman than from“Mr, Casey. Poa 
Fence Agency... a. move. that, government |’; “Administration aidés said-they hadn't yet 
sources believe was prompted by.a' dispute | begun‘ to consider a replacement for Adm. 
over plans for. domestic. intelligence activi | Inman: He plans to remain in his post until 
ties, etuays yietvonce sof a Successor is named,. probably early this 
“summer, administration officials said, ¢~¥ 
.  committees—a.. message. saying President | * “Despite the. congressional suspicions of a 
Reagan. “regretted":. that Adm, Inman-is re .|- high-level: ‘disagreement, ‘administration 
. Signing. from the agency. and retiring from.| aides. contended that there. weren't any bu- 
_ tthe Navy...The: message said: Adm. Inman |- reaucratic battles that led to Adm. Inman's 
fas quitting to “enter the private sector.” . resignation. They noted--that he had. been 
':; White House officials insisted that- Adm. | tempted to-take a job’ in‘ business last -year 
- Inman, who is highly regarded.in Congress | and“had to be persuaded to- take: the: CIA 
‘ and the U.S. intelligence community, had in- | post in‘ the first-place:-. eae ee aaa 
‘ tended to quit'aiter the Reagan administra- | -- At‘that:time, Adm.-Inman’ complained 
; tion had been in office about 18 months. But | that he could:make far more money- by acy 
congressional aides and other officials say ‘cepting lucrative private-sector jobs than he 
his departure seemed to be prompted by a | could by remsining in-government service. 
disagreement with other administration offi- | To persuade him to take the CIA job, Presi- 
cials over how “to conduct counterintelti- dent Reagan agreed to promote him to full 
sence operations inthe U.S. “s#""~ | admiral from rear admiral, making him the 
The sources said. Adm. Inman. objected to | first naval intelligence specialist ‘to Teach 
| a new directive the. White House approved }thatrank.: .. 00 oo. kta My 


org ose ee 


sent 


The CIA. yesterday: sent. congressional 


on counterintelligence operations. He report- Before taking the CIA job,. Adm. Inman 

4 edly felt the new procedures allowed intelli- | had been director of the National Security 
} Bence agencies to get too heavily involved in | agency, a secretive Pentagon‘ organization 
“Spying activities -in“the U.S. Also, sources | that-monitors tadio and satellite communi- 
| said, he: was miffed- because the- White | cations; earlier, he: was. director of naval 
| House. didn't allow: him a greater voice in intelligence. “ CSTE Tr eet 
_| - After taking the CIA post; Adm. Inman 

confided to associates that he found It diffi- 
cult to serve-as No. 2 man after directing 
the NSA. Some intelligence: officials. specu- | 
lated earlier that Adm: Inman might look 
for another job if it seemed that Mr. Casey. 


;. Shaping the intelligence procedures... -- 
2. Last’ year;Adm.- “Inman .battled with 
; White House officials over the wording of a 
;- broader executive order governing all intel- 
* ligence activities, complaining that it would 
i allow-the CLA to conduct-operations against 
1 U.S. citizens. The order was held up for 
. , Months and -eventually .was - modified. to 
' ~zOvercome most of his objections. 35", -- 
- 43. The departure of Adm. Inman is‘sure to 
;create problems: fer .the administration: in 


wasn't stepping aside soon. }: 1.3: bon 
. Adm. Inman has been handling much of 
the day-to-day operations of the CIA, intelli- 
‘Rence officials said. Mr.-Casey has focused 
‘more On<coordinating. the activities ‘of the- 
CLA+.andzother U.S: “intelligence “organiza~ 
-| Hons’and has devoted.a great, deal of time ta 
his duties as‘a member of-the:-Cabinet.. Past 
CLA’ directors ‘haven‘t: been Cabinet 'mem- 
bers. acter Ee alee dm AE oF 
... Adm. Inman has been stressing that the 


top position. coe 
- Some of the. clamoring for 
Mr. Casey's resignation: during a Senate in- 
{ veshgation ..of ;:his. - finances last. year 
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InF From the Cold . 

Long Out of F ee : 
Spy Agencies Now Get| 
Priority in n Washington 
Administration -Adds Agents) 


- ‘And Analysts, Pays. Heed 
: ok O. Once-Ignored Nations 
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But Is i Policing Ciat 


ey GERALD F. ‘Sea ! 
" Staff Reporter of Tae WALL Street Joursa |. 

WASHINGTON —Radio listeners in At- 
lanta may have been startled recently to, 
hear a mellifluous voice saying, "We're the 
Central Intelligence Agency, looking for 
very special people to train for a career 
with us.” - 

The announcer explained that if listeners 
could “make on-the-spot decisions, have ini- 
tiative and self-reliance, are willing to live 
abroad,” they could qualify for a job, The: 
ad closed with ‘these instructions: “Get “in 
‘touch if you believe you are special exough 
for a. career. with the Seite) Tnrelligence 
Agency.” ay 

That ad and a- similar one. run in “Salt 
Lake City represent the CIA's first effort to 
recruit new ernployes with broadcast adver- 
tising. And the. Atlanta’ experiment, in par- 
ticular, was a: big hit. “Ii absolutely 
swamped us with responses,” a CIA official 

Says... 3 - . 
The commercials: are “just one 2 sign that 
the Reagan. administration has begun: trying 
.to. make ‘good -en its. promise to: rebuild 
America’s intelligence system. Both in radio 
‘and newspaper ads, the CIA is recruiting 
full-time analysts for duty either at its head- 
‘ quarters near here or at posts abroad. Over- 
‘all, the administration has begun quietly in- 
creasing the intelligence system’s secret 
budget by roughly the same rate as the Pen- 
tagon's 18% rise for fiscal 1983. Meanwhile, 
; the CIA is assembling a five-year’ master 
plan for beefing up the intelligence corrmmu-: 
nity, which many in. Congress now agree 
_was worn thin: by ‘staffing: and budget ae 
straints during the 1960s and 1970s. . ie 


. allgy to fitits policies. =. *0,! is ; 
- Some lawmakers think polities.” rather 


: -tration views. 
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“Emphasis on Peopie 


The Reagan administration's plans will 
make some broad changes in the way the 
U.S. intelligence system does its work in the 
1980s. The emphasis will be on adding ana- 


-lysts and clandestine agents, after the re- 


cent heavy dependence on spy gadgetry for 
badgetary. reasons. Many of the new people 
will be used to build up the CIA’ 5 knowledge 
about developing countries:.that promise to 
be the world hot spots in the 19805. ‘‘If there 
is a broad, general underlying approach, it 


_ Says you have to devote a lot of time and at- 


tention, to understanding in depth. countries 


_ that liayen't been centers of attention in the 


1970s," a. Senior U.S. intelligence Official } 
“says. 
At. this. point. Congress and the ‘pubticl 


_ seem willing to support the administration's 


-plans. But some’ lawmakers sound a. warn: 
ing. They say the new congressional consen- 
sus for rebuilding intelligence could be 


. threatened by what some consider. another 
- ‘trend: the Reagan administration's inclina- 


tion to “‘politicize™ the intelligence commu 


than a desire for objective intelligence, lies 
béhind the zppointment of some intelligence 
officials. And they charge that some recent 
CIA work has been tailored to fit adminis- 
Democratic Sen. Paul Tson- i 
‘gas-of Massachusetts recently stormed out 


of a closed-door briefing’ on: Central Amer- 
“tea, charging that. the “session had turned 
into a political harangue rather than a pres- 
entaticn of intelligence information. 


“Phe meeting was given by Constantine ; 


“Menges, a conservative Latin American ex- 


pert “hired by the Reagan administration as 


.the CIA's. national intelligence officer for | 


Latin America. Afterward, , Sen. Tsongas | 


~ and two other Democratic Senators sent a, 
letter to CIA Director William Casey com-} 


plaining that the meeting ‘bordered on pol-! 


icy prescciption rather. than a straightfor-! 
"ward analysis . of available | intelligence 
= Gata. i. : = 


Some ‘Senators picoeeead: that, ‘the CIA's| 


‘-analyses of the administration’s proposal to 


: sell Awacs ‘radar Planes to. Saudi Arabia 
. were shaded to push the sale. Likewise, they 
-* objected when Mr, Casey ordered CIA ana-| 
- lysts to rewrite a report on terrorism to in-| 
clude more emphasis on the Soviet: role, in: 
international terrorism. _.7.*; 

“Jt goes back to. the whole siecoR ‘of! 


ou “whether we're going to. have: an-agency giv-| 
- ing what we need—unvarnished, unencunr! 


‘bered, straight facts,” says Democratic Sen. | 
_ Joseph Biden of Delaware, a Ree of the 
- Senate. Intelligence Committee... oe a 


-around ¥ 


but alsd 


STAT 


a-long ‘and steady decline. in 1967. By the 
mid-J970s, he says, almost one-third of the 
personnel devoted to intelligence i in the 1960s 


-had been lopped off. 


Ray Cline, a former high lone official, 


-adds that from 1970 to 1974 U. 5. spending on 


intelligence increased little if any. As a re- 
sult, he says, intlation cut the real invest- 


_Mment in intelligence by 33% ta 50%... .. - 


. Some of the reduction resulted from the 
end of the Vietnam war, which had required 


.an intelligence buildup. But other factors 


were at work;-too. Revelations of abuses by 


the CIA undercut’ congressional support for 


intelligence spending. Also; the intelligence’ 
agencies were hurt'by ihe government-wide | 
slashing of overseas personnel: i the i 


“19705 in an attempt to stem the fy ‘oF dot 


Jars out of the U.S. 


Both Democrats and Repub icans “now | | : 


find large. gaps-in the nation’s intelligence 
capabilities. “J*THeU.S: intelligence system 
isn't able to deal with ‘Taultiple. crises, a5 we! 
have experienced recently; without diverting’ 
resources from, other high-priority mis- 


sions,” the Senate Inteligence Committee: 


siid in a recent report. “Moreover, in many) 


areas of the Third World, coverage: by the 
U.S. intelligence system is “either marginal; 


‘or nonexistent.” —. 
The CIA has suffered a “brain drain”. : . 


top analysts, Sen: Biden says. Its language 


abilities have declined; during the upheaval 


in Iran, a community-wide search turned up 
vnly two Farsi-speaking emploves. who could 


be put to work analyzing events there, a for-} 


mer official says..And because few new 
agents have been joining up, some two- 
thirds of the higher-ups in the CLA’s clandes-; 
tine services are technically eligible for re-! 
tirement RECSuSe _they are more. than 50! 
years old.. a eee 

“One at hich: the U. Ss: “intelligence: 
systeni: remains. ‘Ainparalleled : ‘is in spy tech-! 
nology. For'example, the U:S.‘has satellites 


“with cameras that can spot cars and trucks: © 


with cameras that can easily distinguish ob- 


-Jects less than a-yard in diameter. 


moving down roads; and it has spy ae 


-Under, the --Reagan” administration’: 


_ plans, this electronic wizardry will be devel- 


oped further. But the initial emphasis will 
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-. investment; in technical resources and deni 


-trying to wean itself off the pattern of en 
gration of otherintelligence -means.”’ o 
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Ex-CIA agent urged - 


totrim Olathe speech) 


ing from. the agency's: abuses, 

_ By Meta Kelly Stes. _ inthe early 1970s. >. ; 
caddie pets A Mr. Reagan’ has: put- the 
Feu Snepp had jst g we a 2a ency - re on its feet, up te| 


"legen Gate “ vay " oversight comin way 
>... “Tm just going ‘tarough my. Mr." Snepp. also noted ‘the 
“notes to find'my sources,” he“"Dresident has released the CIA 
: said my telephone Wednesday. from-.a- constraint against 
- from home in Arlington, domestic covert operations, 
“Va. “I have to show that this: -prohibited the-release of som 
“information came fom public tra material -formerly- avail- 
“sources. Both incidents oc-- able under the Freedom of In- 
‘curred well, after I left the - formation Act, and appointed 
a Sep hy | gees “political allies to his in intelli< 

pep I is. a former ‘CIA gencé advisory beard...) *-= 
or yst an interrogator, best... As a result, Mr: Snepp said, 
‘Enawa: for his book Decent, In 


Thee 
review of 
the Spies,” which Mr. Snepp- allies from the roof of the U. S. 
Coalsoes has ‘Nourishing: -. Emb. oe. 


texts; aa: the. one. eee oe . 
athe is, the CIA wants & Pre. 


firwe ae oa 
“In Mr: ‘sn 1D’ ee. the r 
“naissance a3\ progresse 
‘CIA began to 


He will speak at 7:30 p.m. in 
Room 200 at the peollesee: 
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Cord Meyer 


‘| political infighting have been shocked by this - 
guerrilla warfare against Menges’ reputation ° 
and credibility. Those who know him well like - 
‘William Doherty, the head of the AFL-CI0’s - 
‘| agency for~ helping non-Communist labor. 
unions in Latin America, are incredulous ate. 
the implication of right-wing extremism: 
According to Doherty, Menges has consist- 


CIA a ge e ni 
called right 

j ently had “a centrist voice of moderation” on 
ic Central American issues and played a decisive - 


-. | role on Reagan’s transition tearn in fighting 


forms,” Doherty asserts. 


-°" As a consultant to the Defensé pee 
7 during the Carter administration, Menges was : 
among the first to perceive clearly the extent. 
fot Castro’s guerrilla threat but he saw the an-~- 
swer in strengthening the democratic center, | 
noti in bolstering right-wing dictatorships. = 
- His Commentary article is basically a plea” 
to demoeratic socialists to aveid forming pop- - 
ular fronts with the communists in view of the - 
tragic outcome of such alliances in the past, - 
Tf Menges’ record is one of defending the”: 
democratic center against the extrernes of ; 


». WASHINGTON { 

ee ANCIENT TIMES, tyrants in frustrated: 

ranger were in the habit: of-ordering severe 

: punishment against messengers who aphieae 
. them bad news. a 

In Washington last week, a adorn version 

+; of this barbaric practice was directed against. 

2-CIA analyst by some Democrats, who ob 

. ected to his secret testimony before a Senate’ 

: subcommittee regarding Castro's plans to com * 

= trol Central America. 

both left and right, how is one to explain the 

In an unprecedented attemp to destroy the - sudden assault launched against him? Objec- 

: credibility and force the resignation of the re “ti5. observers who have seen the classified - 

: cently appointed national intelligence officer - ‘ text of his Senate testimony do not believe he 


> for Latin America, Constantine Menges, a con - 
‘Lexapgerated Castro’s role'as main supplier of 
: fidential letter from three Democratic sena~ ‘arms and trained guerrillas to the cae ae 


‘tors to CIA. Director William Casey was ° 
" leaked to the Associated Press by enopynONy ij ied tage ay ea 
- SOUTCES. 
As reported by the AP, the Senators - Paul | 
: Tsongas (Mass.), Claiborne Pell (R. 1) and : 
: Christopher Dodd (Conn.) — charged in their ; 
: letter that Menges in briefing the subcommite - 
- tee was guilty of “selective use of informa. + 
: tion,” had “seriously violated the agency's - 
_Tong-cherished principles of objectivity” and > 
: $0 undermined his own credibility as to ‘ ‘call : 
- into question his future effectiveness.” 
While the three senators denied any role i in- sn 
 publicienng their private advice to Casey, one | aes 
£ thern made their purpose clear by stating, . 
: “Guys like Menges should be tucked aay 
; where they can do less harm.” 
‘The anonymous leakers described Menges. 
- to the press as “a conservative theoretician” 
: and the approval of his testimony by Sen. 
- Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) was cited as proof of his | 
- right-wing extremism. An article by Menges 
in a recent issue of Commentary was cited out. 
of context to drive the pointhome. —  * 7 


a 


. With more experience in testifying before 
Congress, Menges will learn to avoid expres | 
‘sions of personal opinion, and CIA Director ; 
“ Casey in replying to the Senators has made | 
‘ clear his determination to keep him in his job.’ 

: - The main reason for the campaign against 
- Menges is his refreshing insistence on telling 


+ that almost forces his listeners to face up to 
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” ‘Even hardened veterans of Washington's : : 


: |.for retention of far-reaching land reforms in y 
Ek.Salvador against Sen. Helms’ efforts to re- |- 


y | verse American policy. “He saved the re - secretly aligned themselves with Menges’ de~ 


“<¥ yisk his reputation on anticipating the future. 


_ STAT 
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. For those who still persist in believing that | 
Castro is no real threat, that the guerrillas are. | 
democratic reformers and the right-wing mili-*} 
“tary are the main danger, Menges’ powerful + 
” presentation is bad news, and they are deter ml 
rnined to get rid of the messenger. - 

During most of the Carter administration, 
” policy was based on the optimistic assumption | 
. that the Sandinistas and other guerrilla groups — 
“ could be weaned away from their Maps con- | 
victions. : 

Intelligence anabjets ‘sated to ae it ‘safe 
by avoiding predictions and reporting only the 
hardest evidence. Some of these analysts have 


t. 


- tractors on the Senate cornmittee staff, and 
- Casey faces a serious petien of iaernal ae 
; cipline within the agency. - - 
The Polish crisis proves that at ‘this ‘time 
“we need more intelligence analysts with 
_ Menges’ breadth of view and willingness to 


t 


As a Reagan official has admitted, “the signs 
were all there” of the impending internal mili-- 
‘tary coup in Poland but no one questioned the 
- prevailing consensus that the real danger was 
1a massive Russian invasion. - 

Jn this New Year, we will urgently. need 
" messengers who dare tell us the truth about 
_the dangers ahead. We should reward, not pune 
-ish them. a * 


a ee 


ohms. : as 
rere 


oP aeTS 


\. 


‘the story of Castro’s intervention in Central. 
* America in a coherent and convincing manner” 


-. “the policy implications of What ied are hear:.. 
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. intended to “unleash” the CLA would have any 
' significant effect on the agency’s ability to per- 
~ form its prime function. He, San, ng 
. By demanding punishment for anyone who - 


quality of the CLA’s intelligence. 


__ A devastating assessment of the CIA's per- 


. House aides. The top-secret analysis has been’ 
- examined by my associate Dale Van-Atta, .._ 


occurred during the last 15 years” include the 


. Soviet buildup” of nuclear missiles; 4 ee wis 
. © “Wholesale failure to understand the- 
‘characteristics of Soviet missiles under develop- 
‘MentpnorioSALTI: | - aa 


1970s; . oe 
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The CIA’s Real 


For all its “destabilization” efforts, “disinfor- 


_ Mation” programs and cloak-and-dagger activi- 


ties, the CIA’s real function is supposed to be 
expert, objective analysis of world events. 
Yet not a single piece of pending legislation _ 


names its agents, seeking authority to spy on 
Americans and claiming exemption from the . 


. Freedom of Information Act, the CIA is deliber- 
ately throwing up a smokescreen to hide its fail- 
-, ures at intelligence-gathering, ~~ patty. 
., A point to keep in mind is that a decade ago, - 
the CIA was doing most. of what it is asking 
. Congress for authority to do now. But the ille« 


gal James Bond operatioris did not improve the 


That’s what should be the subject of the de- 


‘bate on Capitol Hill—the quality of the CIA’s. 


intelligence, not the side issues and irrelevan- | 
cies that are getting all the attention. 


formance has been under review by White | 


Mind you, the appraisal was not the work of 


the CIA's usual liberal critics. It was prepared 
by professionals for the most conservative ad- ~ 
ministration in half acentury, — - ete Gees 
» .. Here is its truly appalling conclusion: -':: | - Tae 
.. “The American - intelligence community, - 
chiefly the CLA, has routinely failed to predict 
. major political and military developments be- . 
. fore such developments become izteversible and 
~ before they become blatantly obvious, even to . 
. the general publi.” ae Ge OE ae 
:. What the report called “massive and “virtue; 


ally inexplicable intelligence failures that-have - 


following. _ 
* “Abject failure to- 


predict the massive 


* “Failure to predict. the major improve- 
ments in accuracy of Soviet ICBMs in the late 
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_T-72 tanks and the-new Russian guided missile « 
cruisers; oe ; Bo ssh 


.. ing if it were only a matter of professional per- 


|, gendered by erroneous intelligence produced by: 
“the CWA? 0. vs. foe) wateeet 


_., gence system's sickness: a 


_ be almost a-direct relationship between degree 


. ed Pare 


. Mates several years later, when-their accuracy’: 


S o + F 7 i of 
* “Consistent gross misstatement of Soviet 
global objectives; =” wie ot toe] 
* “General failure to explain the characteris | 
tics of Soviet conventional Weapons systems -! 
and vessels, for example, the Soviet T-64 and ° 


__* “Consistent miscalculation regarding: the - : 
effect of and general apology for massive tech-:. 


nology transfer from the West to the East: wea 
© “Apparent internal failure of counterintel-. 


ligence generally,” and, of course, ‘eee ; 
" ¢ The entire situation in Tran, “~~ 


This indictment would be merely embarrass. 


formance that had no bearing on rational ses | 
curity. But the top-secret analysis estimates | 


: that, of the fast-approaching 10-year period 4 


when “The U.S. ICBM force will be totally vul- , 


.nerable to.a.Sovist missile attack, at:least five | 


years can be attributed’ to miscalculation en- 


4 
4 
_ Having listed the symptoms, the analysts | 

proceed to: diagnose the cause of our intelli- 

rN 


ere is “nothing that remotely resembles | 
competitive analysis, nor is there any. process i 
for quality review,” the report explains, adding--* 


- “These deficiencies exist ‘notwithstanding zen- 3 


eral recognition by all governments that com: 


petitive. analysis is’ essential. to- accuracy: and | 
. that quality review is the best method of weed- | 
ing out those incapable of or deliberately prone--' 
_ toward drawing incorrect assessment3.” ah ees al 


In fact, the analysis says, there “appears to 


of failure: to predict accurately military and. 
political developments—and career success.” In: 
other words, it's the bumblers who get promot. 


There. is no real review of intelligence’ esti-, 


or inaccuracy would be obvious, and the ana-- 


-, lysts explain why: “Doing so would embarrass } 


the CIA and would show a pattern of career ad~ | 
vancement by those who gave the worst. aasess-:| 
ments” wel Ler 

2, ©1981, United Feabire Syndicate, Ine, .. 7 ‘3 es “A 


CIA-RDP90-01137R000100010001-7. - 
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CIA Seeki 
Early Return. 
To ‘Bond’ Days 


After an. all-too-brief period of ” 


- hunkering down, when exposure of 
its illegal activities shocked the na- - 
tion, the CIA is once more'on the 
offensive. It. is trying to persuade - 


‘invade the FB?3 turf and conduct - 
domestic. operations—one of ‘the . 
_things that got the spooks in trouble 
-in the first place. - 


ing that it be exempted from most 
_provisions of the Freedom of -Infor- 
mation Act, thus assuring that fue 
ture misbehavior would be harder to 
detect. Clearly, the old-hoy network - 
“at the CIA pines for the “rogue el-* 
ephant” days when it could literally | 
get away with murder, and relishes - 
the prospect of an early return to 
‘that halcyon James Bond era, 
The Reagan administration, like 
others before it, tried to bring the 
spy agency under control, and soon 
-felt the power of the CIA's elite. The» 
rank outsider appointed. to head co- 
vert operations, Max Bugel, was 
soon -forced out after mysteriously 
orchestrated charges of questionable 
business dealings. A similar “desta- 
“bilizing” campaign has been directed 


‘at Director William J. Casey, who is. 


18 Noveinber 1981 


enough of b 


WASHINGTON POST 


prvi 


have survived so far. 
A top-secret analysis, originally 
prepared for the new administra- 


tion’s CIA transition team, is being ; 


restudied now at the White House. 
It lays the problem out bluntly. 
‘The report warned that it was 
inevitable President Reagan and his 
advisers would be “told repeatedly 


by virtually everyone in policy po- 
“sitions at the agency that the CIA ts 
-a highly professional, nonpolitical 
Congress that ‘it should be allowed to” 


agency that produces ‘objective’ in- 


telligence.” The analysis comments ‘ 


witheringly: “Those assertions are 


_ arrant nonsense.” 
-. +. .. + Claiming strict objectivity and 
What's more, the CIA is demand- ~ 


piously. wrapping themselves in the 


flag are merely the-automatic defen- 


sive “cover” adopted by the CIA elite 
to protect their weak flank: the lack 


‘of Civil Service job security. The 
CIA director can fire anyone he- 


chooses, and this has always spooked 


the old-hoy network. , 


“For that reason,” the analysis ex- 


. plains, “the CIA self-image—and its 
“projection to any incoming direc-— 


tor—is part of an elaborate self- 
defense mechanism developed over 
the years as an artificial protective 


device in lieu of the normal protec- ; 


tions of career. Civil Service status. 
“In part out of a mutual drive for 

individual and corporate _ self- 

preservation, the CIA has become an 


' elitist. organization which engenders - 


incredible loyalty. among its staff 


and retired personnel... . The bu-.. 


F000100010001-7 


ureaucratic intighter to 


_able’ to insure self-perpetuation.” 


STAT 
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Se a OSE hg AR aes A 
reaucracy of the Central intelligence 
Agency—for self-preservation—must | 
create and constantly reinforce its 
elitist image and status as ‘untouch- 
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‘By Leonard Downie fc 
 Waahingan Post Foretan Servies "~ a3 aa 

» LONDON, Nov. 17-—Washington 
publisher Anthony Stout, backed by: 
a group of large Européan financial 
institutions,. plana to start a world- 
wide intelligence service for business 


and government that claims it will | 


rival the abilities of the-Cenjral In-” 
- telligence Agency. “220° 3 0 
" Stout, chairman of Government: 
Research Corp., which owns Nation- 
-al Journal,-is expected to announce | 
formation . of the’ new compa-- 
ny—Intemational Reporting - and. 
Information Systems—at a news | 
- conference here next week. 9. °° 
TRIS. will be based in Crystal City.- 

_ Aspokesman acknowledged that one 
reason the firm will be: located in 
Crystal. City is that the computer 
that forms the core of the new 3 
i 


eration will have-the-advantage of. 
First Amendment protection of in- 
formation-gathering in the United. 
“States and the absence of laws reg- 
wating | computer intelligence . sys- 
tems. - bi8 v eS " 

The new firm has hired former. 


British prime minister. Edward ; - 


Heath ata reported salary of $100,- | 
000 to-head an “international advi-, 
sory council” intended. to assure. cli-- 


ents of the integrity and accuracy of” 


"the service. Heath, who will be work-| 
ing part time while remaining. .a | 
-’ member of ‘the British parirament,. 
also is being asked to select directors! 
“of public prominence” .to oversee! 
{RIS subsidiaries . in - the’ United 
States, Western Europe, the Middle: 
East, Asia, Africa.and Latin Amer-| 
ica, according to a prospectus for | 
“jnvestors circulated. by-'the London4 
merchant banking firm. of Henry | 
Ansbacher.... <8: 00. ASESSile. . 


' Approved For Relé. 


“used by the CIA in Langley, to pro- 


representatives. here. They said the» 
JRIS. ‘system, designed by a former 


"offer clients CLA-like analyses and 
“scenarios” of political and economic 


“banks, other businesses and govern- 
-™ments might encounter: in various 
~ parts of the world... Sap Sees 
.:. The privately circulated prospec~ 
_-tus reportedly claims that the IRiS._| 


- prospectus reportedly indicates that 
“TRIS was conceived by its organizers 
cpartly because of the: shortcomings: 
‘of-CEA forecasts for countries such 


shah. IRIS also intends to monitor 
‘television - and radio broadcasts, 
“newspapers, periodicals and govern- 
ment and business reports world- 
wide, IRIS representative Maurice 


_° "The organizers’ references to the’ 


. caused it to be referred to in spec- 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
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> IRIS is-be to built around a pow- | 
erful- computer, the operation of | 
which is being modeled on the one. 


cess information’. it gathers from 


around the world, according to IRIS 


CIA.- consultant and “benefitting 
from the things the CIA has learned 
in pioneering this technology,” would 


risks“ that insurance ‘companies, 


service, using 96 “correspondents” . 
oo 


based: throughout the world and 33 | 


analysts working under a former’ 
State Department official in Crystal 
City, will surpass the CIA in scope 
and accuracy of its forecasts. The 


as Iran during the rule of the late 


im 


Colton:said here, ~ 


a 


‘CIA. and._the secrecy that’ has. 
shrouded the venture so far have} 


culative press reports here a3 a “pri- 


: vate spy agency,” with Heath cast in 
‘the role of “the super-computerized 
“version of James Bond’s boss ‘M’.” 
: Staffers of National Journal, a pe-| 

_:giodical that. reports. in detail on gov-'} 
-ernment and politics, also said they: 
“knew little about their new sibling, 
‘although it already has opened of-_ 


fices with a staff of about 20 in Crys- 


ai aes 


for’ ‘comment today: Both men are: 
” scheduled to appear. at next week’s 
_ heavily publicized press conference::° 


business executives and others. 
' - “The difference with IRIS will be 


_ Instead of being limited. by space 


- The Crystal Cily otfice, contacted 
_by telephone today, said Stout .was 


traveling abroad and. could not be 
ereached. Heath’s office here said he 


also, was traveling and unavailable 


_ Colton said, “There. will be noth-! 
ing clandestine about IRIS. It will be, 


gathering only open information,.| 


available to the public and people: 
like journalists, just as.the CLA does: 
in much of its work.” He said IRIS 
“correspondents would work like jour 
nelists, pursuing local “media ‘and” 
interviewing officials, politicians, 


‘its computer capacity,” Colton said. 


like-a newspaper or existing news-- 
letter information. services with.| 
which IRIS will’ be. cormpeting, he 
said it will be able to present an al- 
most limitless amount of informa- 


.tion on any desired subject to clients} - 


paying about $20,000 to $200,000 for | 


_a terminal connected to the IRIS 


computer in Crystal City. 
“It will be electronic and instan-. 
‘taneous, which nobody else is who is 


‘offering the same service,” Colton) 


said. a ee - | 
~ .IRIS is incorporated ‘in Holland, 
‘with Its initial multimillion-dollar 
‘capital supplied mostly by a handtul 
_of large financial institutions in Brit- 
‘ain, Holland ‘and other. European 
countries. But Colton said the names 
of the investors and financial figures 
zoe not be made public until next 
week. .° titikeeet 2) oH 


“He said IRIS would own the com-| 
- pitter program and distribution ser- 


Nice, but that it had contracted the 


awe oe Pat. 


2 ager Se 
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RITOLE APPEARED THE WASHINGTONTAN 
fm aes W4 can NOVEMBER 1981 


By Donald Lambro | 


| Best Spies. 
| William J. Casey: The CIA director has 
overcome an inauspicious start. The in- 
telligence cormmunity didn’t like his ap- 
pointment, because he had no experience 
| in modern clandestine work. Casey named 
| a crony, businessman Max Hugel, as 
‘ director of covert operations; Hugel was : 
implicated in allegations of stock ma- 
- nipulation and abruptly left the CIA. 
Nevertheless, Casey has shown the 
same skill in running the CIA that he | - 
displayed as Ronald Reagan’s campaign ; 
manager and, before that, as chairman: | 
of the Securities and Exchange Com-- 
-mission. He inherited an agency weak- | 
ened and demoralized by his predeces- 
sor, Admiral Stansfield Turner, and he | 
has improved both its performance and } 
morale. : 
**Morale is Secu higher at the : 
agency than ever before,” says an agency 
source. “Casey has been making the right . 
moves. He’s getting us back on track.”” | 
John McMahen: Unlike Casey’s own 
appointment, his choice of McMahon to 
run the CLA’s National Foreign Assess- 
ment Center was applauded. A career 
agent, McMahon is one of the most highly 
regarded senior officials within the CIA. 
_ He spearheaded a CIA exposé of the 
Soviet Union’s worldwide disinforma- 
tion and forgery activities. 
Casey was alarmed by apparent weak- 
nesses of the agency’s analytical output, 
and told McMahon to shape up the di- 
vision quickly so government policy- - 
makers would get accurate insight and : 
‘analysis on a broad range of strategic ; 
' jssues. Intelligence sources credit’ 
_ .McMahon with instituting changes long : 
overdue. **We can already see an im- | — 
Bigvements me one reports. 
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LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 
26 October 198] 


“HEATH MAY 
JOIN WORLD | 


¢ > 
‘SPY AGENEY 
Daily: Telesraph Reporter : 
“HR. HEATH, the farmer a 
Prime’ - Minister: “is 
‘yefusing “to. “cominent: ‘on. 
“reports - that he-is to- take- 
_up.a £50,000-a-year~ job-as- “e 
“head of a2 worldwide : 
- Private: intelligence agency. 
<The agency is- being set np 
by. a Dutch-based company, ‘Iris, 
the: International Reporsing and 
information>. System. Hokiings, 
‘as‘a Fival to political and econ- 
‘omic- information | . gathering 
State. bedies, such as the CIA. 
-- Jt gs .understood that’ Mr 
Heath is about to sign a com 
' tract. to be chairman of, the 
supervisory board of Iris. * His 
initial task will be to fad diree- 
tors “ of public prominence” to 
head six subsidiary corppanies 
-around the world. |; 
One of bis princpal’ targets 
js thought to be 2ir Robert 
McNamara, former president of 
-the World. Bank and.2 former 
Hmietican Defence Secretary. 


* Pailure of CIA | 


- The businessmen behind Iris 
‘are convinced that there. will 
‘be an extensive acd lucrative 
idemand from countries and 
‘companies for. such a service, 7 
particularly in the wake of the j ; 
CIA’s failure to detect any:|. : ; . 
significant. cause for concern : : 
_ before. the revolution in Iran. 
: Tris plans to employ experi- 
enced: field- agents and- to | 
monitor every publication ‘and 
broadcast in the world for stor- 
age and analysis om Computers - 
in America. 2: 0 sis 4 
_-As befits the: ‘eatin “oe pers : 


an enterprise, no-one was giv- | ° 
ing very much away yesterday. 
Mr Heath is-staying in New |! 
York with friends and bas told 
aides that he has no comment 
to make on the report. - 

A sookesman for him said 
yesterday that Mr. Heath had 
no plans. to-retire from -active 
politics, and, it is understeod. 
‘the Iris position was. never: 

contemplated. asa - fulltime | 
appointment... nee ey | 
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“RADIO 1V REPORTS, in 


4701 WILLARD AVENUE, CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 20075 656-4068 


FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
PROGRAM ABC World News Tonight | pe GEA EY 
- ABC Network 
DATE ‘ CI | goa 
October 16, 1981 7:00 PM Washington, DC 
“SUBJECT 


Intelligence on Egypt's Stability 


CARL BERNSTEIN: ABC News has fearned that US intel- 
ligence officials have concluded that disaffection in the 
Egyptian military was and continues to be far more pervasive 
than previously Peliewed Ey the United States or Egypt. 


Moreover, the Egyptian government's stability from 
Islamic fundamentalists reached deep into’ almost every element 
- of the country's society. 


These are the central conclusions of a highly secret 
study, described in detail to ABC News, that is being conducted 
by the combined agencies of the American intelligence community. 
The study tentatively concludes that the assassination of Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat was neither planned nor sponsored by Libya or — 
any other positive news in a geno ah IY bleak assessment. 


According to these working on ‘hes report, it also 
contains these conclusions: There was a critical fallure of 
American intelligence to perceive the depth and intensity of 
Threats to Sadat's rule, a failure similar to one which = 
occurred in Iran before: the’ Shah's fall. 3 


Given the breakdown of Egyptian security during the 
assassination, it appears likely that the plot extended beyond 
the four men taken into custody. The conclusion by Egyptian 
authorities that a small, extremist Mostem sect was ae 
responsible: was probably correct. : 3 


Nikeaay: this Intelligence assessment is Necontny the 
basis a American policy and of advice to President Sadat's suc- 


roa Wb ea Biss Bod) 4/84 | J ¢l ‘iret +81 FarRbbett 


| to. "eayer dea 


wong anes? 7 


0 
any externa reats, but it will 
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oN PAGE yo- 2s THE PUBLIC HISTORIAN 


ARTICLE APPEARED | 
/ Winter 198] 


The Historian as Fore! 
- Policy Analyst: The 
Challenge of the CIA 


SUMNER BENSON 


Paoressiona Histortans and the institutions of Ameri 
"policy have been engaged in increasingly fruitful rela! 

"years since World War II. Just as individuals like Geo: . 
and Herbert Feis have linked the worlds of diplomacy and his- ” 
torical research,-so the profession has established. “institutional 
beachheads” in the historical offices of the Department of State, 

' the military services, and in smaller numbers, the Departments of 
Defense and Energy. In these offices historians working as his- 
todans have applied: rigorous scholarly. standards in editing pri-- 
mary sources, most notably the Foreign Relations of the United 

° This paper is a revised version of a talk presented at the annual faeeliad of the 
... Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, University of Southern 
"- . California, August 1950, 

' " "This material has been reviewed by the Central Intelligence Agency to assist 
the author in eliminating classified information. However, that review constitutes 
neither CIA authentication of material presented as factual nor a CIA endorsement 
of the author's views or those ascribed by the author to others (including current 
or former officials of any nation). 


1. The concept is taken from Otis L. Graham, Jr., “Historians and the World of 
(O#-Campus) Power,” The Public Historian, Volume I, Number 2 (Winter 1979), 
a4, ; 


1s wise 


©1981 by the Regents of the University of Califomia eee 
0272-3433/81/010015+-11$00.50 ¥ 
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RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


9 September 


198] 


For ‘Better Intelligence - 


Tt 75 is ‘ecehta in the. “kind oe 


orld we. live in today, for Ameri- 
ca to have a: "powerful . military ~ 


force. It is also. essential that the 
nation have. the- ability. to know | 
“what’s going on-in other.countries, , 
particularly in, those that are our 


Because of sabuses, or: Siteged 


abuses; in’ USP covert: ‘operations, © a 
Congress i in recent. years. has im- 


posed certain: restrictions. : on. the 
nation’s ifitelligence activities, re- 
strictions that ‘many conservative 
members of Congress believe have 
gone too-far. Congressional over- 
sight of. covert intellizence: opera- 


tions Has been broadened. Under | 
the Freedom of Information Act,.. 


the intelligence services are- re- 
quired to reveal some. information : 
the disclosure of which can.‘he™: 
harmful to national security) At.is 
aTgued. 7 ate ee 


But the- most seridus problem i ime 


“US. intelligence is the “staggeririg 
failures” in. the analyzing of intel: 


ligence information, ‘in the.epinion? 
of national security ; analysts of the." 
Heritage ¢ Foundation. To « over=: 
‘come this-defect; the analysts pro-.’ 


pose the establishment. of an inde~ 
pendent. commission, “consisting 
of veteran. analysts.as well as crit- 
ics’ of the: intelligence communi: 
ty,”.-to~_give—the-administrati 
views. other;than-the: official “pa 


: JAS ‘the: eritage oun ation: 6x: 
: ee see it, the-most Serious fail- 
ure in intelligence analysis has led 
tc inaccurate forecasts of Soviet 
inilitary.’ ‘strengt th over. the past 
two decades.” “Other failures ‘cited 
include. a) the-1977 report that ‘the 


USSR would experience a major 
oil crisis within a decade, (2) pre-- 
. dictions that the Shah of Iran4 
“would remain in power through- 
the. 1980s, and (3) the contention 


that the Soviets would not invade a 
y-Third World - -countries;:. : Such (as. 


‘Afghanistan, 77s 
‘Under the Heritage aratyais) 
Proposal, ‘as outlined in the foundaz3 
‘-tion’s ‘National Security Record; cs 
--the . commission would. - funetion | 
‘somewhat in the manner of the “Be: 
_ team” set.up by then-CIA’ Director: 
George Bush’ during the Ford’ ads" 


ministration: although it-.would4 


have more -power: The B-Tean 
' principle. is that.an outside group: 
of national. security. experts: can 
; “provide, where justified, an alter-: 
‘ny Rative to: ernal.ana<. 
‘lyses. Heritage delieves-this “ com-| 
petitive: process’) Can .- “lead: . to: 
* better final conclusions-in the’ for 
‘eign intélligence field: by counter- 
ing: “institutionalized- bias.” 2" 2": 
lf the CIA.and the independent: 
commission locked horns over an. 


arbiter: and. make, the final ‘deci- 
“sion: It? is reasonable to assume: 
that ¥ whether there. was or.was not 
disagreement on an issue, the in-. 
put from twosources: — within and. 
without” the CIA?; me * should help: to: 
make. possible:a’ ‘sounder decision2 
There may'welt be flaws in‘thes 
proposal | that would: be revealéd‘in; 
detailed. “congressional and/or. ad; 
ministrative discussions of it, But 
* the nation’s . intelligence -opera-{ 
tiofis have not been marked oy. 
riotable-* ‘achievements ‘in recent’ 
. years,. and a new approach. i is oe 
least worth: careful study. ”- 
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experts set up to critique the ClAed in- 


: ‘petitive review” of a shop that had gone: 
-ivory- -tower soft, or whether its hard-line 


* emerge” political consensus, In some: 
¥ ‘combination, made their inevitable mark 


analysts .of ‘turning: out. poitcs-prooks 


‘Sieh: S. Rosenfeld | Ks 7 
Leaning on Intelligenc 


The quarrel that William J. Casey and 
his fellow spéculators had over an-invest- 
ment turkey in the 1970s is piquant, and: | _ 

the play inthe Senate Intelligence Com- - alized: 
mittee about his tenure as.CIA director is-| _ charge that the intelligence community. 
instructive:But what Ehave wanted to- ‘-had’jasystematically”: ‘-underestimated: 
know: ia: Sybether thisterstwhile- World } .-” Sovie “missile. deployment i ig’ taken as: 
War If. ‘spy; runner: lawyer, - diplomat, 
banker and:Reagan campaign director—' 
Oey, whether this Wall ‘Street hustler— 


20 is not just the Team B episode that =. 
; ae the current insistence that 


there i is no visible inclination to ques-' ‘ 


ganizing ‘of its intelligence. service on: 
sntralized rather than competitive lin 
taken asa real-life object lesson. 
Casey-has kept-(departmental) dis- 


T feel on shaky ground in “saying this 
but I eae entirely reassured. J sus-! 
pect t asey. has reinforced 
“sole: dissert.. He -has thrown: back ‘ + premises he found when he arrived anil] 
umber: of estimates: ‘on the: stated that the agency is looking at the world!: 
‘grounds that they fell: short intellectu--. f through’ red-colored glasses. . “Intelij-(: 
“ally, did not address the right question ": : gence. cannot be politics-free. It should: 
:-or did not include (or explain the ab-* “not be. But is there now the ‘properl. 
". sence: of) key evidence.. The “right” "tension between politicians with their’, 
, question”? The other day, The New | inevitable demand for crisp answers; 
York Times reported, Casey said he _ and. (good) analysts with their natural}.J 


George Bush’s. mid-’70s panel of outside: 


_ Fesdived, Politically, it was. Team B won. . had rejected estimates on Africa and drive for clear questions? Lam not sug-é 


‘That is, trends in the real world and the | Latin America that had ‘not arte gesting that intelligence is being politi. 


Soviet interests, activiti cally cooked but that it is being politi-- 
- | ssesorl on, Where ia Team Be ; a 


‘The one Cee CIA dsdeunt r 
_have seen is a “research paper,” “Pat: 
:terns of International Terrorism::| - 
: 1980,” published .in June. Press reports! 
‘have said Casey ordered it to blame the:. 

Soviet Union; it.does—as a victim of. 
- terrorism as-well as a party “deeply en-:: 
| ‘gaged in. support of revolutionary vio-_ 
“| “ence.” Again oddly; Casey is‘now held 
:to feel that the paper was published to:- 
-satisfy'a State Department wish to get’! 


on the intelligence bureaucrats, and the: 
darker, more. hawkish and. more- pessi- : 
mistic estimates. prevailed.. This hep 
pened during the Carter period. »- 
So-it was.that when when. Casey | are = 
rived at-the CIA and checked out the.: 
estimating, process, he found it’ sound; 


:the‘numbers out. and that the analysis /: 
product. Orit could mean that Casey; in-| : in it was:not good enough. On the lates 
heriting a ful st of Political bios  didn’é: ter point, surely he’s right. 33". 22 a 
think or care.to examine them: It ‘is. worth: noting that ‘the peopler 

Tn any event; confidence in running: the analysis-side enjoy wide}; 


respect,’ not least. from’ some. of those: 
who regard Casey as a buccaneer. One| 
-of these-is his deputy,” Adm. Bobby! 
"Ray Inman; who has won high and un-: 
‘usually: “unpatronizing:: -civilian «regard + 
for” his seriousness and ° “competence.:' 

Another is the new chief of. estimates, 

former::Whiz' Kid, RAND president, 

and professor Henry S. Rowen, a qual-:. 
ity defense intellectual5i3 i 


te Se TR te ed ecay - ss Lee A 
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CASEY SEEKS CURBS 
ON EX-L. AGENTS 


‘Says. a Review of Contracts Is 
Needed to Bar brloales : 


By STEVEN R. [WEISMAN 
Spacialto The New York Times... 


WASHINGTON, July 28 — William z 
Casey, the Directorof'Central Intelli- 
gence, has ordered.a review of C.L.Al 
contracts to develop what he. called 
‘additional protections’’ against the, 

« franster of technology and information: 
by jormer agents.to such countries as 
‘Libya andthe Soviet Union. 02 0 tr RA 

In the text of an ll-page speech 3 ‘bre: 
pared fordelivery to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s employees, Mr. Casey 

- specifically referred to the recent epi- 
sode in which two former agents, Edwin- 
P. Wilson and Frank Terpil,.used their. 
_agency connections-to travel to Libya to’ 
itrain terrorists and anspor cotati: | | 
thereillegally. 2: te : 
' Mr. Casey 5 said that Stanley Sporkin, 
the CLLA.'s general counsel, ‘1s review- 
ing our contracts to develop additional : 
protections against the kind of moon-| 
lightmg and use of our contractors and 
technology which occurred in the Wil- 
‘son-Terpil situation.” 

The purpose of Mr. Casey’s speech | 
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“was to reassure the agency's @mplo 


“prepared by agency analysts. He said 


and influence.” 


Previous C.LA. directors, including Mr. 


NEW YORX TIMES 
29 JULY 1981 


that he intended to weather the current 
controversy over his past financial 
practices and management of the agen- 
cy, which have led to calls for his resig- 
nation by three key Republican Sena- | 
tors, including Barry Goldwater, Re 
publican of Arizona, chairman of the, 
Senate Intelligence Committee. Today, 
the committee said that it had asked Mr. 

Casey to.testify tomorrow about his 
financial dealings and manaperent of | 


s the agency. - 


In the speech, Mr. Casey said he had 
taken and would take several steps to 
improve the agency’s ‘operations. - 


_ Asserting that past intelligence esti- | 
mates had not reflected ‘‘the full range 

of threats which our policy makers need | 
to protect against,”’ he said that he had, | 
on occasion, refused to accept estimates 


that estimates prepared on Africa and 
Latin America, specifically, had ‘‘not 
addressed Soviet as activities 


Assails intelli Zence Reports ~ 


In the past, Mr. Casey said, agency 
estimates had failed to address these 
aspects. “Worse still,’” he continued, “I: 
have seen drafts of estimates prepared 
@ year or more ago by analysts in this - 
building which accurately predicted | 
what has happened in Nicaragua and 
Cuba’s new aggressive policies in Cen. 
tral America at at a time when those. 
davelopments certainly should have 
been carefully considered.” 

*Sadly,”’ said Mr. Casey, ‘these ana- 


lytical insights were strangled in the |. 


clearance and coordinating process 50 
that they did not reach policy makers in 
& national estimate. I intend to see that. 
that does not happen as long as lam 
D.C.1.”" Be, 

The issue of intelligence estimates 
have long stirred debate among experts. 


Casey’s: predecessor, Adm. -Stanstield 
Turner, have been accused, of altering 
certain assessments to reflect their 


_ views or those of their Administrations. ..|_ 


. berger. and “regular meetin 


STAT 
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pres sua mr. Casey, for example, re 
jected a C.1A. drait assessment on ter. 


| rorism that, according tointelligence of..|. 


ficials, failed to conclude that the Soviet 
Union was directly involved in foment. 
inginternational terrorism. °— - 
In his speech, Mr. Casey said he had 
“revised timetables and procedures for 
doing national estimates to get thern out: 


‘more quickly, making them more ae 


and more relevanttopolicyneeds.” —- 
Mr. Casey also said he nad moved to 
improve coordination between the intel- 
ligence community and policy matxers, 
He said that both he and his deputy, 
Adm. Booby R. Inman, were now hav- 7 


‘ing weekly breakfast meetings with Sec- 


retary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
and Defense Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
gs"' with 
President espana and the National Se 
curity Council. 


Huge} Affair Mentioned 


Some of Mr. Casey’s remarks related 
toa reorganization of the agency’s clan- 
destine operations that led to his origi- | 
nalse'ection of Max C. Hugel as director 
of clandestine operations. Mr. Hugel re. 
signed two weeks ago after former busi- 

ness associates accused him of financial 
misconduct. Mr. Hugel denied ihe “| 
| 


rere 


charges. The ensuing controversy 
helped create questions about Mr. 
Casey’s judgement among members of 
the Senate intelligence panel. 

Mr. Casey acknowledged. in the 
speech that the a faa 


“turned out badly2”7; ~, 


t 


And Robert Novak 


The Posse _ 
Ai ter 


Casey 


Sudden. realization that CIA Cans 
tor William J.. Casey, Ronald Reagan’s 
‘friend and campaign manager, ‘coul ; 
- -be run out of his job by the personal’ 
spite of an: caging Republican patriots 
and lingering “old bey” animus at-the: 
- Central Intelligence Agency belatedly;, 
-spurred the Hesgan posse to. =e the, 
lynching. ek 

-Not the - burden ‘of evidence. but 
‘overt opposition fram Sen. Barry Goldk& 
water and covert. sabotage from thet 
-gang at- Langley: had energized the - 
‘Washington mob to string up CaseyA 7 

July 24 phone call to the “White Hovse-. 
from Senate Majorit;* Leader, Howard, 
Baker that things had gone far enough, | 
finally brought pleas: of restraint from 
the president. ve <9 
_ No Senate colleague’ dares. denial 
Goldwater,’ 72-year-old chairman ofts 
the Senate Intelligence Committee and __ 
‘one of the nation’s most. beloved parti, 
gan warriors. Nevertheless, the fact is. | 
that Goldwater’s startling press ‘confer: 
ence July 23, ostenaibly called to show” 
-support for Casey;-. started ~ the: des 
mands for his resignation. -«.- Lely 

Taking the lead, Goldwater thyited| 

Democrats to step up to the plate and, 
“knock the stuffings out of Bill Casey. 
‘He also prepared Reagan’ 3 first major - 

political embarrassment and set ba 

.the CIA’s painful efforts to rehabilitatel 
“itself. woods ead wis 

Goldwater's petamenee was soled int 
his personal feeling.that he knows mogel’ 
about the CIA than Casey. will ever know. 


"hands, rubbed others the ¥ wrong way, 
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“That feeling grew when Casey’s choice ot 
“an inexperienced Max Hugel to run the 
agency's cloak-and-dagger operations 


: éGoldwater” s 
performance was rooted 

. in his feeling that ne 
knows more about the 
CIA than Casey will ever’ 


coe a Pee) 
Oe kno = 


bee up: in Coes face, tt has been bu 
tressed by frequent and expert testimony. 
“before the Intelligence Committee by 
‘Adm. Bobby: Inman, deputy CLA direc: | 
tor, “eontrasting’ : favorably - with-- Casey! 
Goldwater wants Inrnan to replace Casey: 
_ Goldwater's activities. on the Intellize 
_gence Committee have been.on the bar: 
roque side: Last-November,.he “order-.; 
.éd” the sécretary of the Senate’ to fire’ 
‘three: Republican committee ‘staffers’ 
“who were asked to serve-on Reagai’s“ 
< CIA’ transition. team. Goldwater was? 
*taking-the advice of his hand-picked 
“committee aide, Earl Hisenhower,. who: 
~incorrectly told him it was unconstituy 
- tional for legislative aides to, work ona, 
‘ transition team. A few days later, all 
‘three aides were reinstated’ in their, 
--jobs, and Eisenhower was ousted) © 
. Last week, in an equally. curious 
decision, Goldwater told Republican 
committee: members there was jo 
“money to hire a special counsel to han- 
“dle the Casey affair., They’ talked hitr 
‘out of it; Fred Thompson, Republican. 
_counsel to the Senate. Watergate Com- 
“mittee and the Haig confirmation 
_ hearing, was quickly hired2 : 
“Inside the badly wounded - CIA” 
* Casey's fréewheeling operation—espa: 
* cially hiring Hugel as spy master—-had“ 
; agitated the “old- boy” network: His éf 
~forts to breathe new life into the-agex~, 
:, ¢y,. while. applauded by. many... old 


‘4 


ee “* Casey has introdisced what one i ag 
“gence expert ‘calls “the merest’ whiff 3f 
* competition” into CIA’s analysis and’ as- 
- sessments. “of': worldwide-<. intelligencé 3 
¢ Even one “whiff” of outside competition; 
,8 ‘too- much. for some, Langley. veterans 


“aed of a far-out “dirty tricks” operas: 
tion, erroneously alleged ta, have beep} 
aimed ‘at Libya’s Muammar Qaddafi” 
“but resisted by the House Intelligence’ 
' Committee may have béen leaked | from? 
_the CIA, not on Capitol Hill. That leak‘ - 
was. clearly designed ‘to-damave: Buke 

’ Casey, even though, it’ was the ousted). 
- Hugel who'secretly testified about the~ 
: operation to the House committee... 2 


Barry Goldwater. rang out to demanic 
“Casey's resignation; the White: House, 
“was stunned. It tooksenior aides until? 
. the weekend to complete a full check 
“Casey's alleged financial’ probleris* 
“which turned up nothing new. In ihe 
interim, without- proof of any kind? 
“Sen. Ted Stevens.of Alaska, the Res 


“will not allow any: senator,” however : 
‘and. app; satment of the director oftthe’ 


_owes Bill Casey—and his country. 


STAT 


prefer to limit the vital Stiniates 1 


‘game to the agency itself without con: 
sulting outside experts as then-CIA Di-* 
- rector George Bush did with the famett. 
_*Peam BY” in 1976.55 cee TOL 


- Congressional insiders. claim -that. : 


When the -authoritative - voice-ros ; 


z 


publican Whip, imperiously declared: ea 
to be his “judgment” that Casey should 
take Goldwater's advice. Republican. 
Sen. William Roth, seeking re-election. 
in Delaware, echoed Stevens.: ee 
That was followed by Democratic! 
Sens. Joe Biden: of Delaware .and Pasi 
trick Leahy of Vermont, both commit-- 
tee members, charging ‘that the mere | 
existence of allegations against Casey 
was demoralizing the CIA. ie ‘hope he’s} 
not on the job Monday,” Biden. Piously: 


told The New York ‘Fimes.: ~~ "> 


Belatedly aware that a Casey strike! 
out on foul balls: is a real- possibility, 


Reagan finally counterattacked in pub- | : 
Jic early this week: Also: needed is. pri-"| 


vate. word to. Goldwater that-Reagan 4 


revered, to seize power over dismissal.“} 
CIA. Thee i is the least the presidetit | 


gfe ©1001, Fleld Enterprises Ine 67 oe 
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Jack Anderson 


The eee | 


When Vice “President. Bush .ex- 
pressed the- Reagan” administration’s 
concern over?the:‘inelusion’ of four , 

Cormunists.in the new-French cabi- 
net, and, President- Francois’ Mitter- 
rand told the United States to mind its- 
own business, both men were perform- 
ing a political ritual as formalized and. 
artificial_as a minuet, In. private, Mit-: 
‘terrand jis: staunchly: pro-American, 
and his. dependability ag an ‘ally was. 
not comprornised by naming: Commu- 
nists. to: four posts in-his:44-member- 
cabinet.. oy eee nee Es a Teo. 
The Pentagon and CIA have begua 
reviews of the inplications of the So- 
cialist victory in France. But the CIA’s 
experts—who predicted Mitterrand’s 
,€lection—are not surprised. at: -the 
Communist appointments, 'The history-: 
of Mitterrand’s use~and abuse-Lof. 
the French Communists goes back to 
1972. The polls showed Socialist Party 
. strength at a pathetic 15 Percent, five 
“points below the Communists, Mitter-- 
rand engineered a merger in the form- 
ofa deliberately generalized “common 
‘program for governing.”’ :. Sg 
«- As-a secret CIA’ analysis observed, 
the Socialist party grew “rapidly at the 
expense of its Communist allies.” By: 
the 1978 legislative elections, the So~ 
‘clalists " -had."'nearly: doubled “their | 
strength,: winning’ 28’ percent: of the: 
electorate: * the Communists. “hadn’t | 
budged from their core of 20 Percent, 
Mitterrand “played dowii favorable:at- | 


‘fitudes toward such issues as NATO and: 
European integration’ in order tor expand: 
[the Sodalists’)) constituency. to’ the left”: 


the CLA ncted, The strategy worked. | - 


“givings, in case the Socialist-Commiu- 
_nist-coalition won the 1978 elections, :: 


““informed* Embassy- Paris- that. Mitter- 


. curity commitment to France and wants 
‘assurances that the U.S. would, maintain 


control France’s largest. union, See ape 
” Mitterrand appears to have achieved ~ 


‘the Jeft and. a -backstop from. the . 
United States, fo 


But Mitterrand was concemed that : 


his apparently anti-American position : 


might be misinterpreted on this side of : 
the Atlantic. He dispatched an emis- ; 
sary, the Socialist party’s international | 
secretary,. Robert Pontillon,. to the 
American Embassy to allay ‘U.S. mis- 


My associate Dale Van Atta has seen 
the cables the embassy sent to. Washing. 
ton about Pontillon’s secret mission. The: 
cables spelled out’ Mitterrand’s insist- 
ence that his reassurances not bé made 
public: Pontillon, according to one cable, 


rand is concerned’ about: the U.S. :se’ 


its defense’ umbrella if a Socialist-Com- 
munist alliance comes to power. . we 
At a meeting in the American Embas-' 
sy, according toa top-secret. cable, a 
“leader of the French Socialist Party... 
—probably~ Pontillon—‘said..that the | 
Socialists: still believe France ought.to |, 
seek West Evropean integration and re=| 
main in NATO, He added that the party 
leadership is preoccupied with European | 
security, which ‘we understand can be. 
found only through a privileged relation~ 
ship withtheUS?” ae 
The Socialist official told 0 ones 


-icans that, if his party came to power, 


France would continue ‘to work with. 
NATO, though not as part of its inte-. 
grated military command... .°” ~..'~ 

Current intelligence arialyses suggest, ; 
that Mitterrand has succeeded in 
mousetrapping the Communists, By giv- 


ing them four relatively minor cabinet: 
‘posts, he has bought: their allegiance; | 
_however reluctant. He has also ensured: 


labor peace, since his Communist allies. af 


the best of two worlds—an opening to.” 


‘ 
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tr ne 


_-»Amation and analyses:of world events 
went | overbuard:.Thesresultin 


. remains as only a “murky: reminder of what. . 
the intelligence agency ‘Shotild not'do. “" 2 = 


— accurately portrays. 


Approved For sea acacia 37R000100010001-7 


Ag gency Sains 5 status. 


have depended on-the-CIA for accurate infor- 


er the much-needed data;: “some: CIA o 


.The reason ClA-transgressions have. been 


- putin perspective i is that:: more‘and ‘more, the ° 
; -Americampublie and-U:Smleadérs.realize the 
 VitaF role the<¥, ‘agency*pl 
nation’s futures:z- 


In: the:Reagan’ administration; the CTA. has 


| ; found numerous. friends. {William-Casey; now: 
= head ofthe CLAxis a. close, , personak. friend ‘ok... pee 
a Ronald{ Reagan. ~ThusgCasey~ bast “Special : 


i= é 
ee dent-George: “Bush commanded. the: eI? dur- 
"| ing part of President Ford's tenure and‘Bush ° 
_-. is aneutspoken advocate of the agency f=" 
' Reagan began receiving daily briefings — 
_ from CIA officials shortly-after his landslide | 
. election victory. He is: ‘becoming® used‘to fol- - 


lowing the day-to- day events waieh the CIA © 


me es 2 
Zt Pa 3 


Sree 


oe ves more aftention—the analyses; pre- 
. paredby- specialists, which ‘tie together 
Since the agency’ Ss: inc Stan Sr ecideais ; 


' termine:how: U.S jforeign- policy. Should be “a 
gs trauma now. 


* ering’ ways of easing- -the- stringent reporting ™: 
codes” the: CIA was: required to-mieet. Estab- . 


fines securing” “this 


‘er overseas” excursions; ‘for-fi ar tha “ 


"he e rs eh or) sola 


-itthestatus and power. it deserves 3 


ST es tran ee a 
a ere ey 


Sone ‘aspect of the agency’ s > fiction de 


Seemingly unrelated global occurrences. It is é 
through the carefully- drawn analytical docu- ; 
ments. that Reagan and his advisers:can de: | | 


formed 
The Reagan: administration ‘alse: is 


sid.” “1 


: lished in the'mid.1970s;‘thdse' Codés'forced the Fe 
CIA- to-reveal: -every-move to. Several-con~ = 


*“gréssional committees-"The CLA; particularly = 
its covert operations-division; Scheduled. few- 


ctions' we FS be jeopardized. a 


‘Iran, the Soviet? ifivasion’of race 
d.the Israeli: bombing: ‘OF. “the, Tue) 


Teme a 


ers: a" “surprise: This: surprise> could: have” 
been é ded had the CIA had adequate pow: 4 


It is unlikely the: CIA ever will be allowed. _] 
_fhe-same amount. of freedonizit Previously : 
“enjoyed “But a strong case can be made for 
strengthening the flagging agency and § giving | 


itd 
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A VIEW FROM. WASHING BTN 


"-Washingtsh— Front page? “headlines about the - 
‘resignation: of the CIA's deputy director of oper- 


_ations—America’s superspy—is not--exactly . ‘what—- 


Willianr Casey had in mind, Since he took overthe~ 
agency 3ix months ago, the-thrust of almost all his”. 
actions has been to’ rebut ‘tothe says of the. dloale— 
‘and dagger. = 


“The difficulties of this neat Mscadeerebeuind us,” - 


Casey said in an internal CIA newsletter two ease 
eg0 as be announced that the agency’s contacts with © 
ne public;. the: “press and the-Congress would he - 
eae ited. “The time has come for CIA to re- 
turn to its more ‘traditional low public profile:” 

To achieve.that objective Casey has scuttled: the: 
agency press office, cut back on the congressional 
Haison staff, asked thatthe agency. be removed 
entirely f from. the provisions_of " the Freedom-.-of 
Information. Act, and is in the process of rewriting 


-an executive order_for, the President that would | 


- remove some of the restrictions placed Gn the agency — 
in the wake of the mid-1970s intelligence scandals. 
At the same time, Casey, the 68-year-old former 
O35 officer during World War Il, has made it clear.- 
he believes that the operations side of the agency... 
must be revitalized. Government officials familiar: 
with foreign policy and intelligence matters say the 

' agency is gearing up to increase the number gad: : 
scope of covert operations in such sensitive areas as 
Aighanistan, the Persian Gulf, Central, Ame ica: 
and the Caribbean. site : 
_. The resignation of Max Hugel. as deputy direc: 
tor of operations will only make it more difficult f 
‘Casey to achieve his: objectives.” ee i 


Casey himself is-in the headlines Hetause: tof a: 
‘judge's ruling. that he and. others. misled investors ~ 


in a 1968 stock deal.- 


_ Even before the Hugel case surfaced. this week, re : 
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By: cee Kurfeld 


Newsday Washington Bureau: ‘Chief Ary 


| “back: te the “good old d 


- quately checked... 


‘this disaster to come about in the first instance.” 


“forthcoming with the congressional committees: - 


,tion andthe. chairman of the committee,..Sen. ; 


_ ‘can citizens sand dropped the requirement that the’: 


-and the possibilities for abuse-—the agency was, 


eG Se ees 


STAT 


“rnany CIA’ observers, -i 
Congressional. oversi, 
‘concern about the dir 
taking ‘the agency. Th 


invisibletand uncheck 
- In: fact? Hugel’s app: 
ly controversial and was severely criticized “by.” 
tiany in -the'intelligence community. He had no 
intelligence background and was being placed in. 
what is‘tegarded as:the most sensitive of intelli- 
gence positions, And‘now it has-been’ revealed 
that his background ¥v was not ‘thoroughly or ade- | 


Casey is asking fe leas restriction and over-- 
sight, but the Hugel case only emphasizes the” 
CIA’s fallability. Even a supporter of-a stronger, | 
more traditional. CIA such as Sen. Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan (D-N.Y.), cochairman of the Sen-- 
ate Intelligence Committee, said yesterday, “The 
administration must ask itself how it allowed 


Another intelligence committee member is 
more concerned about. the. general direction of | 
the CIA. “The jury is still out on Casey,” Sen,- 
Joseph Biden (D-Del.)'said. “But some things are - 
becoming clear. He much‘prefers to operate in, 
the dark than in the light. And his instinct; I- 
believe, is to limit rathér than increase access 
and cooperation... . That is a disturbing trend.” 

“Biden and others: say they are particularly 
‘concerned: because the agen¢y has become less” 


Agency- witnesses are not volunteering informa- 


Barry Goldwater- e “Ariz, is is keeping: more 
things to-himself. anys EAter rae 

There- is concern 1: about ‘the Executive: cider’ ‘ 
because in earlier drafts the administration pro-: 


posed easing the restrictions for spying on Ameri- 


National Security Council be informed of all CIA. 
operations. Both were reforms designed to elimi ' 
nate abuses: unconvered.in the past>; 

‘And Biden” and ‘others- question - whether: 
Casey. and other members of the administration 
appreciate-the limitations ‘of covert. “operations : 


criticized-by special Congresssional comimittees.’ 


garding other Constitutional righta.! S575 bel | 
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For of the Shah 
Finds Khomeini 
Infinitely Worse. 


ere 


greatest. oil treasure is in jeopardy. If. 


a pro-Soviet government should rise ~ 


out of the ashes of Iran, the Kremlin 
could wind up controlling’ the Per-. 
sian Gulf, which is the fountainhead 
of most of the western world’s oil., 
Events inside Iran are 30 murky~ 
. that our ‘intelligence services unfor-- 
‘tunately arent sure . which. reports 


are Teltable,, which are - zuasalul, 


“thinking and which are @ rumors. . 
I have always:had my own my own direct. 


‘a stable democracy.” = 
They correctly predicted that ile 


shah would be overthrown by a . 


violently anti-American government.” 
They gave me-enough backup evi- 
dence that I aublished this warning 
-a full year betore the Central Intel- 
igence Agency realized that. the 


shah was in trouble, eee 


_- Now these same sources ee ‘far: e 
nished.me with the latest informa- 


meini and his fascist- clerics. One-: 


source, who was fiercely and actively 5 


opposed. to the shah, told my asso 


ciate Joseph Spear that Khomeini. is": mand to.pa 


- president Abol Hassan Bani-Sadr as_ 
r - .. commander-in-chief, for instance, he - 
tion on. Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho--: 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
15 duly. 1981 


infinitely worse. “A government that 


- 13 1 percent democracy is better than 
. &@ government which has no democ- 
’ racy at all,” he explained. 


_ Here are the latest bits of infor-- 


“mation, some of it conflicting, that 
our sources have obtained by clan- 
“x destine telephone messages direct 
Iran j jg in turmoil, and the world's: ay 


- from Tran. 

_# Iran is in utter chaos. The econ- . 
omy is shattered. Prices are soaring, 
‘and there are long lines waiting to 
buy the secessities of life. About 70 
_ percent of nae pausteies are shut 
down. “= *5 

' # Some Sancti Pispect ‘that the 


_ Russians ‘are trying:actively to “de- «. 
stabilize”. the Khomeini government, 
‘hoping :.that a “successor . regime | 


would be’ ‘pro-Soviet.: Other sources | 


. dispute: this, insisting’ the: Soviets | 
‘sources of information on Iran. ‘They. .* 
‘are moderates and. intellectuals who. 

‘hope that some day Iran will become. 


have’ been fairly quiet,. ‘Preoccupied | 


with Poland and Afghanistan, | 


-9Top-level U.S. officials are won- | 
dering if the Iranian’ army isn’t-the 
last best hope of overthrowing Kho- 
meini and setting up a stable, less 
anti-American government. Iranian. 
sources say this is a vain hope, be- : 
cause the military is almost, totally 
disorganized after repeated purges of 
its” tops leadership by. Khomeini. | 
When :-the-_ ayatollah : ‘fired ~ex-- 


had to call each military post, one by - 
one, to notify the local’ commanders, : 
because. there: was no. central rnili- 
tary authority and no chain of com: 


° Khomeini i 13 a siimninal Justice | 
‘would be served if he were put’on i 
trial. His indictment would include. 
suppression of human rights, torture 


and summary execution _ of 
thousands of political opponents, ° 
persecution of Jews and other. reli- 
gious minorities, instigation of,the il-: 


legal seizure and detention of the 


- American hostages; and incitéinent | 
of the anti-American. rioting ~ in 


neighboring Pakistan. A seczet: list : 


reportedly names between 6,000. and : 


. 8,000 Tranians who have -been. exe-- 
’ cuted by_Khomeini’s revolutionary 


squads, A 
-# The moderates i in nas are: either 
dead or on the run. 
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CLAS 


Views on | 


__. |" the C.LA. discounts the Soviet Union’s 


: Soviet Oil: 
-Risky.g 


By Gordon B. Smith". 


COLUMBIA, 5.C. --- The Central In- 
telligence Agency apparently wants to. 
. believe — perhaps it needs to believe 
— that the Soviet Union will face a: 
major oil crisisin thenext 0 years. - 
The agency recently disclosed the 
contents of a January 198} study that 
revised its earlier predictions‘ on 
‘Sovist oil production. The 1977 prajec- 


tions had by 1980 proved ernbarrass- | 


ingly inaccurate, underestimating ac- 
tual output by as much as 1.1 mullion 
barrels per day. The new report in-” 
creases the earlier estimates of pro- 
duction in 1985 from 8 to 10 million to 10 
to 11 miilion barrels per day. But the 
‘new figures predict a serious shortfall, 
as the 1977 study did, merely delaying 
it five years, to 1990. By that time, the 
C.I-A. now thinks, the Soviet Union’s 
oil preduction will fall to 7 to 9 million 
barrels per day. This means that the 
‘Soviet Union, which today produces’ 
more oil than any other country, would . 
become a net importer whose 199) re-- 
quirements from the outside would ex- 
ceed 3.5 million barrels per day. 

The C.1.A.’s view cannot be substah- 
tiated by other analyses. A.1990 Exxon - 
Corcoration report concluded . that 

“Soviet output “will be relatively. 
stable, in the 11 to 12 million barrels 
per day range through [the year] 


2000." The Economist, a British maga- “ 


zine, using 1980 data, predicts a 14 per- 
cent increase by 1985 and somewhat. 
. larger increases thereafter. Even the 


estimates of the United States Defense. | 


Intelligence Agency are more. san- 
guine than the C.1.A’s, predicting that- 
Soviet production will’ increase to 13 
million barrels per day during the’ 
1980s. oe ch Rs 


-' | energy sources can only marginally 
:| leum. It disregards the possibility of 


] . civilian economy to military use. The 
1. C.LA, s estimate of lagging Soviet eco- | 


NEW YORK TIME 
13 JULY 1981 


ate so markedly from other forecasts? 


dubious assumptions. in forecasting 
Soviet production, the C.1.A. in effect 
invokes “Murphy’s law’? — that is, 
"anything that can go wrong will. Thus, 


ability to improve its exploration, 
‘drilling, and extraction capabilities. 
’ The agency assumes that conservation. 
‘and the development of alternative 


* affect the country’s demand for petro- 


. technological improvements, importa- 
tion of Western exploration and ex- 
traction..equipment, and ‘underesti- 
‘mates available” hard-currency re- 
serves to financé this technology. The 
report seriously understates the capa- 


lize quickly large amounts of labor, 
equipment, ard investment capital in 
high-priority projects. Further, CLA. 
analysts assume that Mcscow will not 
‘substantially cut oil deliveries to East- 
ern Europe despite evidence that since 


there to obtain alternative sources of 
petroleum. - i: 
The real tragedy of the Central In- 
telligence Agency forecasts, however, 
is that they have been widely accepted 
‘throughout America’s foreign policy 
‘establishment as the authoritative as- 
sessment of Soviet oil production. 
They have provided the basis for high- 
_ level contingency planning and United 
States foreign policy decisions, includ- 


Force. gh pe : ; 
’ The C.1.A.’s computer simulation of 
the Soviet economy attaches consider- 
able importance to energy input in the 
determination of total and sectoral 
output, Using its pessimistic forecasts 


- of Soviet oil output, the C.L-A. projects , 


“that prowth:- of the Soviet gross na- 


tional product will slow to 1.5to2.5 per- 


cent during the 1980's. By contrast, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency’s higher 


projection of Soviet oil production ac- . 


counts for its more optimistic estimate 
. of G.N.P. growth: 2.5 to 3.l percent. | 


But if the Soviet economic picture _ 
today is somewhat brighter than the | 
_C.LA. thinks, it can be argued that the __ 
_agency’s computerized model of the’ 
economy exaggerates the magnitude. 


of resources being diverted from the 


" Why do the C.LA. projections devi. | 


bility of the Soviet economy to mobi-— 


1976 it has been encouraging its allies: 


ing creation of the Rapid Deployment 


00100010001-7 


nomic growth indicates that the Soviet | 


pie - ynilitary will require an ever-increas- | 
_ These projections are based on several | - ry. 


ing portion of the country’s economic 

resources. ~ 
‘The same policymakers ard advis- 

ers who sound the alarm about an ad- 


_venturous Soviet Union desperate for | 


oll are the first to deny Western tech- 
nology to.the Russians. American j 


: technological assistance for the devel- - 
. opment of the Soviet Union's vast oil 


and gas reserves could significantly. 
increase ‘global. energy supplies, 
diminish incentives for precipitous 


’ Soviet action in the Persian Gulf rs-- 


sion, and reduce Western dependence 
on oil from the Organization of Petro-- 


_ leum Exporting Countries. .. ; 
| Before these goals can be realized, 


however, America must re-evaluate 
its interests ‘in using trade and eco- 


‘nomic. cooperation as a political 
“weapon. for. punishing Soviet conduct 


that it is unable to prevent by other 
means. What is lacking is a compre-_ 
hensive, integrated assessment of the 


_ Soviet Union's energy situation and its 


implications 
policy. an Lo Bou 
Uncritical acceptance of the C_LA.’s 
projections may propel the United 
States into actions that heighten’ 
rather than defuse tensions in the Mid- 


‘for American foreign 


-dleEastandelsewhers. - 


Gordon B. Smith, associate professor 


. of government and international stud- 


ies, at the University of South Caroli- 
na, is writing @ book on the politics of 


_East-West trade. _ 
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Geer ea 


is’ “terrorism d 


est 


“movements. 
“The Soviets*are “deep 


: The. CIA re iuied its ‘annual: report ‘on 


after making'isome ~ editorial : revisions to 2 
please” Secretary ‘of: State: Alexander. M: 
Haig, 4 eo 
Those changes - “iclude? new. ways . of 
calculating terrorist incidents so as ‘to double : 
their number, lending’ credibility “to ‘the A 
“Reagan administration’s claim, that"interna- . 
.tional terrorism -is .a growing threat. The * 
“agency ‘now -says that’ 3995; Ancidents “ 
occurred, worldwide between 1968 and- 1979, - 
‘as opposed to 3336 it ‘cited ina report. last / ; 
-year covering: the same. period.’ ‘The agency : 


- entails acts. of international terror."’ 


“armed ‘revohition’ as the only, 


nad 


eports “that 760 “terrorist” “incidents: ‘took a 
2 place’ in 1980. - 

- Blaming” Moscow . for. “unleashing” on the. 
West: an army of assassins, bombthrowers : 
jand~ airplane, ‘hijackers’ has become a key ™: 

3U,S... propaganda’ piece. Haig reportedly: e 
= blocked publication c ofthe CIA study until he «| 
was’ “satished™ a * 
? * rhetoric. The’ secretary's “jmark shows most 
= = clearly i in a section, which did not appear in. 
previous reports, accusing the Soviet Union, 
_-Ciba ‘and -Middle East’ countries sugh” as’. 
“Libya, South Yemen ‘and Iran’ of sponsoring ” 


” terrorism.*The icharge is. supported | a - ™eold war ideologues and Reagan appointees 
conveniently miiddying the distinction ‘be | .. sat the top.of the intelligence command - 
2 tweert terrorist. bands and armed liberation’; of .,Structure.”” As a result, the 1980 terrorist 


£ study reportedly was redrafted at least three 
i.times' to, beef up the number of terrorist 
fo : 2 SZ. - 
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Jeftist forces’? to “gain “power in® ‘Tati 
” America,"! and.of providing ‘ ‘training; arm: 
.. Safe haven and advice to guerrillas,” 3 many” 
ra Pok whom “engage i in terrorist operations.”: 

: The report igneres state terror committed - 
by pro-U. S. governments, such as assassin 
2 tions on ‘foreign’ ‘soil: by ‘Chile’ and Israe 
‘Right-wing terrorism generally i is.  ismissed 
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bussed sles 
; - support of revolutionary violence which is‘a” 
‘international terrorism, June 15,: but only < .. fundamental element of Leninist ideology,’":, 
the report states. ‘Such violence frequently 


fe 
eoteense “watchdog : group Center’ * for’? 
National. Security Studies, points. out ‘that - 
<Hlaig - has taken positions because“ of ~ 
"ideology that may not be supported by fact: 
_ Consequently the terrorism report became 
Y the focus of a bureaucratic battle pitting CIA 
analysts—whose job requires them to make 
ealistic and sober assessments of interna- . 
ional + ‘events--against State Department - 


Cuba -is’;accused., of openly: advocating : = . 


| 


| 


aS : STAT 
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Washington Whispers. 


Members of Congress—confused over 
conflicting views of experts on the 
purpose of the Iraqi nuclear reactor | 
knocked out by the Israelis—asked the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The CIA 
assessment, delivered in closed-door | 
hearings: The reactor was all wrong 
for scientific research, undoubtedly 
was part of a program meant to pro- 
duce bombs. _ | : 
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IN 1977 the CIA issued a report which said the 
Soviet Union was facing an energy crisis and 
would te forced to ga into the word marke? for 
OH by 7985. That report became the sass for — 
and the justification of — an Am=rican otsassion 
with the oil-rich Persian Gulf region. 


‘Now, the CIA says its earlier raport was wrong 
and that the Soviet Unicn will not have to seek oil 
outside its own borders within the foraseeabia fu- 
iure. it is a message that, taken in the context of 
ine earlier report, could be the first strand of a 


. Wew policy that might let tha United States adopt 


a lower profile in the Persian Gulf. 


The difficulty in assessing any report or action 


: Of the CIA rests not cnly in secrecy but in politics. 


Earlier in the 197Cs, when the CIA.admized it had 
grossly underestimated Soviet expenditures on 
armaments, Gen. George Keegan, then head of 
: the Defense Inietiqence 
Agency, argued that the 
protiem lay in the analy- 
ses that finally reached 
the president's desk. Mr. 
Keegan cnarged that 
these analyses nad been 
colored to support ad- 
ministration policy. 
Since CIA anaiyses must 
ce filtered through the 
ocitical appointees at 
"8 iop of the agency, 
are is probebiy some 
dity to Mr. Keegan's 
args. 


a 
fod 
ie 


This raises some interasiing qusstions., Whicn 
CIA estimate of Soviet oli sroduction is correct? 
Was the 1977 report used io support a coiltical 


_-dacision io raise this country’s profile in the Par- 


sian Gulf or is the current raport designed to al- 


low the Reagan administration to lower the U.S. 


proiile in the area? 


ikea 


if the new repert is a prelude to lowering the | 
U.S. profile in the Middle East. the world may be | 
acie (oO breaina easier. The reai danger to world 
peace in the Middle East has always been the 
possibiiy that the United Siates and tha Soviet 
Union would te sucked intd war by the area's in- 
Soiubie conilicis. Putting sore cdisiance between 
that possivility would not atisct this country's ac- 
cess io cil. Tne Untied States can co business 
with Persian Gulf countries wincut hecomin 
Darty to their endiess feuds. 


Le 
ft 


in the meantime, the Reagan 
snould resurrect Mr. Keecan’s sur 2 2 
ouiside panai of indspendsnt experts se annsint- 
ad io examine CIA data on critical questions and 
produce tis own indépendent and pubiic anawysis. 
CIA Director William Casey has already created 
an iniernai flap by insisting that one analysis 
done by his stat be rewritten to reflect ine admin- 
istratioa's palitical goals. 


ita 
aot 
fae 
vl 
or 


An independent review may be the only way ta 
ensure that an honest analysis done by the non- 
poirtical professionais in the CIA Survives tha trip 
through the political strata, 
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JOBS aS 
inte erat ona al Terroris 


Yet, for some reason, the thesis —.. | 
that the Soviets support terrorism - 
yemsins controversial, Although _ 

_ much of the evidence was available 

. to the mass media throughout the 

' 1970s, there was virtually no 
discussion of the Sovietroleinma- 
jor newspapers in this period. One © 
reason for this blaee-ont was spare: 
ly ideological. , 


By SEN. JOHN P. EAST (R.-N.C)) A 


; Approximately one week after 
Ronald: Reagan was inaugurated as: 
President of the United . States, 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, in 
his first press conference on January 
28, affirmed that.the Soviet Union is. 
‘involved in conscious policies which 
foster, support and expand interna-: 
tional terrorism.’’ National: Security 
adviser Richard V. Alien has also stated 
that there is “‘ample evidence” of 
Soviet support for terrorism. 

These statements by high-level. 
government officials represent perhaps 
the first time that the United States 
government has officially accused the 
Soviet Union of supporting interna-. 
tional terrorism. The evidence for this 
involvement isnot new, however, |... = 

As long ago.as 1975, Brian Crozigr:: 
director of the Institute for the Study of 

’ Conflict in London, testified before the - 
Senate Intema} Secunty subcommittee | 
that the Soviets were deeply involved in 
the support for and training of terrorist . 
cadres throughout. the world. : «: ee ee 


Robert Moss, - ‘John apon and” 
Miles. Copeland, to: name but a few, are | 
among’: the-many- prominent ‘and: : 
respected ‘journalists ‘who.- “have; 
-developed ‘compelling évidence in‘ the* 

last 10 years of Soviet involvement over-|‘- 
a lengthy period of time. More recently, | 

- Samuel T. Francis has summanzed and 

- analyzed this evidence in a monograph: 
entitled The-Soviet Strategy of Terror, 
published early this-~year-by~ the: 

. Heritage Foundation, Herbert Romer~" 

' stein, in a monograph just: published, |} ~ 

. Soviet Support for International Ter-- 
rorism, also-presents evidence for the 
‘allegation, based on | 
both Soviet and terror- | 

- ist primary sources. | 

Finally, Claire Ster-_ | 

_ling,. an internationally. | 
respected ‘journalist, 
has recently cea | 
The Terror Network, veae 
which shows in massivep ved. For Rele: 
detail the role of the KGB and other 
Soviet of Soviet-satellite services in the 


i 


. 


Both liberals as well as somé sore 
ment officials wished to -promote . 


detente with the.Soviet Union. A basic’. 
assumption of detente was that the ! 


‘revolutionary force,”’..that it has - 
matured into a “‘great power” which , 


has responsible international com- 
mitments and goals and is no longer | 
pursuing the goal of Marxist. 
destabilization and revolution. 


Of course, conservatives were all 
“along skeptical of detente and of these 
claims. for the Soviet Union. Long 
-before the Soviet, invasion of - 
Afghanistan, we were pointing out the 
discrepancies between the carefully 
cultivated image of the Soviet Union as 
_a ‘responsible power’’.in the West and 
the brutal realities of Soviet behavior. 


“Soviet .assistance. to North Viet- 
namese aggression in Indochina, the 
escalation of Soviet espionage efforts 
against. the United States, Soviet and | 
. Cuban military. involvement -in 

“southern -Africa and. the Horn of. 

Africa, the Soviet military and naval 

buildup, reported Soviet violations of, 

_ SALT I, and even the repetition of ag- 

" gressive themes and slogans by Soviet 

“leaders—all these were ignored or 

= covered up or explained away by the 

“proponents of detente, but were con- 
_tinually” exposed .and’ emphasized by 
: onseryative foreign policy spokesmen. 


“at any. price’? and were enthusiastic 


ase 20 060 4100 CHACRDPVE:01 BFR 


“often refused to look at the evidence or 
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, 
in- previows administrations ‘had a 
detente," 


: a serious threat to national security. 


USSR is no longer: a-serious > « 


] ecause liberals and the far left ex- 
*hibit-a’ strong tendency toward “‘peace ~ 


“to: ‘consider its implications. Because | 


ao ee eee pri Paes 


vested political interest in the-policy of. 
the U.S. government itself 
refused to deal-with what was becoming 


“Instead. Of recognizing’ and respon— 
Taine to the ‘growing Soviet threat,-we° 
. entered. into a decade. of withdrawal | 


and restrictions on our Gwn intelligence -| 


.. Services; and Foreign: one 
‘se une a 


The Church and Pike. committees i in- 
cvestigated our intelligence services and’ 4 
created a *‘black legend’? of the CIA‘as° 

‘a rogue elephant out of control,’’ in: 
the. words of* former Sen: “Frank 
Church. The Levi guidelines on 
domestic security investigations-for the 
FBI, restrictive executive orders for the! 
CIA and other parts of the intelligence 
. community, the expanded Freedom of 
_ Information "Act and the Privacy Act, 

. the ‘Forétgn - Intelligence Surveillance, 
Act .of. 1978, internal dissension andj 
demoralization in the intelligence com- 
munity itself, and the collapse of the in- 
ternal security apparatus in the. ex- 
‘ecutive and legislative branches and at 
many local law enforcement levels as 
well—all these undermined our ability 
even to know about and analyze, ‘let 
alone respond effectively to, the 
dangers of Soviet military. escalation, 
covert action, espionage, terrorism Cdl 
propaganda. 

Of course, the prancnents of Gest 
cannot admit that the Soviets support 
‘terrorism. To. admit this well-i 
documented fact would imply that the! 
Soviets are actively engaged in pro- 
moting violent revolutionary attacks on| - 
Western society—in other words, that 
the Soviet Union is not a “‘mature”’ or 

**responsible’” power eager to become 
an established member of the inter | 
national community : 


Yet iti is also true, on one level, mf 
‘that ‘the Soviets do want to be ac-" 
the other responsible: : 

cogihan ada yest The. Kremlin :- 

desires respectability as well as the -. | 
diplomatic and economic benefits *: 
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MISREADING 
ele Ee 


by Les Aspin . 


a on is ‘not ey to cite Winson Churchill's. ~ 
‘ epieram that the Soviet Wnion is a “riddle -_ 


wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” The . 


* truth is that the United States has not properly ack 3 


focused its intelligence and analysis efforts. 

Intelligence analysts have -an aversion to 
studying Soviet intentions and priorities —and 
understandably so.. Most of the data on 
intentions—documents, speeches, and human 


intelligence | reports—-are necessarily soft. - 


' Technical collection, however, supplies hard- 
data. The technical profile of a missile in test- 
flight can be clearly inferred from telemetry. ° 

But what does a speech by Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhney mean? Can it be trusted? 
Why was it delivered? What is the significance- 


of an article in a Soviet military journal? What. 


if its.conclusions are contradicted by another 


article in another, or even the same, journal? - 


- Intelligence analysts like to have a high degree 
of confidence in their findings; they lke to 
rnaintain credibility within the bureaucracy. 

. They are, therefore, wary of advancing conclu- 


* - sions based on other than hard information.” ~ 


For this reason, the intelligence community 
has focused on Soviet capabilities rather than 
intentions. The United States can answer de- 
tailed questions about Soviet technical eapabili- 
ties, e.g., the range, accuracy, and payload of 
Soviet weapons systems. But. next to nothing is 
knowa about what is going on inside Soviet 
heads. 


Tf such a void of knowledge’ were ever accept--.- : 
able, it certainly is not today. When Soviet . 


forces posed no clear threat to U.S. forces, the 


United States could live with misestimates of 
_Soviet intentions; in an era when they do pose. - 


“such a threat, it cannot. Only a mixture ofhard 2:6 ee “long-range bombers--in*order-to “reach! :the 


5 * ultimate target, the United States: Tastead; it 2 
” later transpired that the Soviets were more con- - 
are about targeting ' Western Europe and: * 
. Turkey—and-the U.S. B-47 bombers stationed - | 


and ‘soft intelligence can’ improve U.S. un- 


deistanding of Soviet strategic intentions. .. ~"« 
“” ‘Three vital areas need attention. First, the. 


United States must improve its forecasting of 


Soviet strategic plans. Misunderstood Soviet - 


priorities have been at the heart of some of the: 
worst misestimates of Soviet forces in the past. 


+SALT If would have given oe United States ie 


LES ASPIN (D. “Wisconsin) wa 5 eee of. ‘the Hose ae 


Armed Services Committe: and served on the. Hi 
Select and 
1974-1981 2c oe 


advance notice of the numefical size of Soviet 
strategic forces. If the United States is entering 


' an era without SALT, with no treaty to make 


Soviet deployment priorities predictable, the 


gross misestimates of the past could reappear. 


with even more perilous consequences. 
_ Second, the United Staves needs a basis for 


tating strategy will necessarily consist of offer- 
ing propesns — litde idea of their potential 


'. BUCCESS. 


Third, bee fntliyece. is needed - for: 
developing U.S. strategic forces. More than 


ever, the United States must develop weapons . 


with future Soviet capabilities in mind, and to 


devising negotiating -strategies..- Without: ‘a: |! 
.. better understanding of the Soviet Union, the ©. 
United States is very likely to miss opporruni- a 
“ties and waste.time in arms control, U.S. _ RegO~ 


do so, it must have a better understanding of _ 


- Soviet plans. To determine what sorts of intel- ” 
ligence measures are needed, past intelligence . | - 


trrors must first be analyzed. -. - 


Mirror-Imaging | 


'. There is a widespread perception ‘in the 


United States that throughout the postwar . 


“period the United States has. consistently _ 


underestimated Sovier offensive capabilities. 


Alternatively, some contend that underestima- 


tions resulted from a naive belief in benign .. 


Soviet policy or from a misreading of the 
volume of resources Moscow was panes to 
devote to defense. 


But a review of past estimates reveals that 


these were not the errors. Rather, the U.S... | - 
mistake was in the assumptions made about 


how the Soviet Union would allocate ics - 


“defense spending. The problem repeatedly was 


“mirror-imaging,” or the assumption that the . 


Soviets would choose to expand their nuclear 
forces in the same way.the United ‘States bad 
expanded its own. Thus: 


@ In the mid-1950s, Air Force intelligence 


predicted the Soviets would deploy 560-700 


there—not American population centers. The 


7 


“Soviets therefore devoted most of their produc- 
_ tion capacity to a medium-range force. ‘ 


 @. In the hte 1950s, some sections of U.S. , 


intelligence predicted a. massive Soviet effort to 


deploy intercontinental ballistic missiles — 


Edt Goreherse sodton03 : ClA-RDESEYG) FE GHABN BG ReUnited States. 
ee ee ee ED 
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U.S. Says It Wasn’t Sure 
Traq Sought Atomic Arms: 


WASHINGTON, June 17 —- Under Sec- 
| retary of State Walter J. Stoessel Jr. said 
today that while the Reagan Administra- 
tion had been ‘‘concerned’’ about Iraq’s 
nuclear program, it had not concluded 
that Iraq was seeking to develop. an 
atornic bomb. : oe - 


“We had some concerns about the na-. 


ture of the Iraqi program,” said Mr. 
‘| Stoessel, in testimony before the House 
| Foreign Affairs Committee, “but we had 
| hot made any definitive conclusions that 
‘they were aiming for’a nuclear weapons 
Capability.’?....<0 -- : ee 
When asked specifically: whether the 
' Administration agreed with Israel’s as- 
- Sertion that the Iraqi nuclear reactor de- 
-stroyed on June. 7 ‘was. designed. -to 
' produce atomic bombs, Mr. Stoessel re- 
-plied: “We would not agree with that 
‘positionofIsrael?™ a 
- “Do you agree that Iraq ultimately 
“sought nuclear weapons?” asked Repre- 
sentative Lee H. Hamilton, the Indiana 
.Democrat who is chairman of the com- 
‘mittee’s Middle East subcornamittee. 


- ‘No Definitive Concinsion® — oa 
_ "No, we have no definitive conclusion 
on that,”’ Mr. Stoessel responded. as 
However, Mr. Stoessel -added that 
while he could not comment on the Bagh- 
dad Government’s ultimate intentions, if 
Iraq continued to develop its program, 
“they would have had a nuclear option.” 
“We were concerned about the Iraqi 
nuclear program because of the: sensi- 
. tivity of the region and because it would 
/eventually give Iraq the capability to 
: build an atomic weapon,” hesaid.. °° |. 
:: Mr. Stoessel, the first official to testify 
in open session before a Congressional 
panel‘ about Israel’s June 7 air strike 
‘against Iraq’s nuclear reactor, said that 
‘ the attack had heightened tension in the 
- Middle East and complicated the position 
‘of Egypt’s President Anwar el-Sadat, 
. who signed a peace treaty with Israel in 
- 1979 despite vigorous objections from 
_otherArabcountries. eke 
- Soviet Influence Enhanced: '. | 


ot 


s 


The attack, Mr: Stoessel added, had 
: given the Soviet Union an opportunity to 
: expand its influence in the region and im- 
| prove its strained ties with Baghdad. Fi- 
nally, he noted, the action had “cast a 
shadow” over the mission of Philip C. 
| Habib, President Reagan’s special Mid- 
dle East envoy, who has been seeking to 
‘defuse the crisis over the stationing of 
Syrian missilesin Lebanon, =. -), 
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‘|| Clals. said that the statement was in- 


‘Ti make “an important contribution to non-| 


STAT 


100010001-7 
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Pyad 


rete ae - ae! Said, le many in tae intel- 
: SEEMS) ne erred Past | igence communi lave that Iraq was | -- 
Se ane On Aeron) lseetlag a nuclear seapeas CaS 
even to recognize the legitimacy of Israel ‘there was never a formal determination 
re crete ae baie constructive role in |-var that, in act, was the case, : 
Peta ee se ene casa ol éndorsing| 1m another development, Nicholas A. 
cpr: = non 8 Veliotes, Assistant Secretary of State for 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty and | 


: i" P Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
Selon: oy ola: Giese Ree | took issue with several Israeli statements 


: defending the raid. He was questioned 
RTEIEY AS PUC ek coe ra Poe Prime Minister Menachern Begin’ 
= o 5 7 7 e 8 ‘Pin 5 ore 

eoe mein peraauonal safeguards sy’ | statement that Iraq's leader, Saddam } 

tem did not ‘‘allay the fears” of Israel, he Hussein, had been quoted last October in 
observed, it. “is still critical to any eftec-| 7 Baghdad newspaper Al Thawra, as 
Hive nonprolieration elon: | saying that Iran had nothing to-fear from 
-+. > Position on Treaty Clarified . 


the nuclear reactor, because it wags in- | * 
-s| This afternoon, the State Department [tended for use: ‘against the Zionist 
issued a statement clarifying the Admin-|enemy.” °° 0 =" se sk 
istration's position. on the nonprolifera-} .. =. Search tor Articles. 0 4S 
, Don treaty and safeguards system, Offi- Mr. Veliotis said that the State Depart- 
pment had conducted a-thorough search | 


: ; ‘for this article and others allegedly 
sertion yesterday that the 1968 treaty was z 
basicaliy unenforceable because it ‘“does.-| Hireatening Israel with nuclear weapons, | . 
Bo cee image tea gy |butcouldnotfindthem. . .: . . 
| n’Clend itself to verification.’ “Those articles did not exist.”” Mr 
{ The State Department... statement Veliotissaidflatly. ©. 0°. 0) 
; issued today noted that the System can'| "S40 Begin said in an interview on Sun- 
day that he had erred in attributing the 


Periaas d 7 tation directly to Mr. Hussein, but he 
nificant degree of confidence that the ma-|7° : ; 
terials and facilities under inspection sys- [Fepea ee he cue Siarement had ap- 


tem are not being misused for nuclear ex- ; : ie Preece re 
picsion put “> However, Israeli officials told at least 


“This does not mean” that the treaty nie oak a i ate, cea 
“constitutes a fool-proof nonproliferation | ie et een nae eee 
a ; . [error, and that they could not find the al-- 
system,” thestatementsaid.” . _ , : louie? 

; : = atcea i, | eged printed threat against Israel, vn 
French officials and other specialists in | .“"" Ni ' Lore | 
the safeguard system insist that Iraq |. ‘°° NeThreatso. Nuclear Attack | 
could not have developed nuclear weap- | Mr. Veliotis told. the panel today that | 

ons unless it cheated, which they assert {while many statements had been found 

. would have been detected by French and ‘from Arab states threatening Israel, the 
j international inspectors, or unless it was | department thus far could find none that 
willing to abrogate its commitments to | threatened Israel with atomicbornbs. -_. | 

the safeguard system. If such an action| In addition, Representative David R. 
was taken, suppliers would be required to | Bowen, Democrat of Mississippi, chal- | 
end shipments of fuel and technology to! lenged Israel’s assertion that bombing 
:Jraq. But Israeli officials assert that they the nuclear reactor after it had started 
‘feared Iraq would acquire what it needed | operating would have 
_to develop its nuclear program, and then | fallout over Baghdad. 


” Watthé Sa 


| tended to clarify President Reagan’s as- 


! proliferation” because it provides a “sig. 


ees as, 


spread radioactive | 
guardssystem. --  :, Dale ge 


Ti et dren eee ee by the Congressional Research Service, 
<2" ¥ IssueofIragq’s Intentions ~~ 


Mr. Bowen stated that unless Israel had | 
. pS ee ye | bombed @ reactor with a nuclear weap. | 
The issue of Iraq’s intentions. domi- ‘on, it was “most unlikely” that bombing | 


TE COMTRITES HEAPS ee ian operational reactor would subject 
=-iresidents of Bghdad to. lethal doses of 
7 


(State Department officials will appear 
/ before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee, which is also holding hearings on 
the Israeliairstrike. on ; 


.|,terminate its mémbership in the safe- Quoting from a draft report prepared 
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CIA Is on the Reboun 


we 


' By Michael Getler | 

ai Washington Post Staff Welter ey SS 

“The Central Intelligence Sharia 
whose public image and: -private’ mo~ 
rale have been battered during much 
of the past decade, appears to. be re- 
gaining some of its lost money, man-. 
power and: maneuvering oom: — 
the Reagan administration.’ oder 

In Director William J. Cayo 
long-time friend and political’ adviser - 
‘to President* Reagan, the’ agency has 
‘perhaps : more - clout. in: ‘the. White. 
‘House than ever.” 
« In its deputy: dissents ‘Adm. ‘Bobby’. 
~Ray Inman, the former chief. of the: 
_ super-secret National Security Agency,” 
tthe CLA has one of the nation’s most. 


: respected professional “intelligence “of- 
--ficers to brush. up. the analytical prod-. 
‘uct and keep’ tabs’ on technological 
.prowess. Some senior CIA officials 
believe that Casey, 68, may not stay. 
‘in his post for Reagan’s entire four- | 
year term and war Inman i is heir ap 
parent.” o 
In Vice President ‘Bush, tia. apaniey 
has another godfather ‘at the - highest 
levels of government.. Bush, a CIA 
director under President Ford: who is,” 
‘according to’ agency officials, very 
‘proud -of his days at the- agency,.. 
played a key role-during the transition }. - 

. period in De turn Ae toward", 
-the CIA. .- ae 


he was in California —‘so that the president would 


“quickly develop a feel: for the’ evolution of events : 
‘rather than be exposed only to special or. occasional 
situations, cos 2 2 

» .CIA’s secret; multibillion-dollar ‘uidgot is ‘ going up. 
“pubstantially. Though sources say ‘this: actually” 
began in the final year of the Carter administration 
after events in Iran and Afghanistan, it i is clear bas 
rat will keep going up under. Reagan. © °° = 


“Officials say the agency, for . the first: ine ‘in 


‘Sears, has money to hire analytical. specialists for 
‘areas of the world. previously neglected, for more 
- linguists, ei to pay for more ee abroad by ans. 
valysts... ae 


+ hele Rt Mie rat died bea e Ten pat oe aloe. phe 
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"destine, covert < 
‘according . to. ag 


. clons that offici 
committee. head 
mid-19708, .-~ 


‘the agency’s: cle 


- campaign, as C] 


-. erations himself ‘and. wants only. a trusted friend 


': Whether this: means that CIA eventually: ‘will re: = 


: Bush, insiders say, Paavinced 2 a reluctant: presi-- 
rdent-elect Reagan: to let the CIA brief him every-. 
day on the global intelligence picture —- even when’ 


- US. intelligence,.the largest problem for the agency,’ 
‘and for. the government and citizenry as well, may . 


‘than that of the mid-1970s. 7... .—:-. 


what the CIA can and cannot do is Executive Order 
_ , 12036, put into-effect by President Carter three . 
- years ago as an outgrowth of the Senate committee’ - 
Investigation. 2 -s.cthige 80s ARS Se 


"The agency is 
.eVer, is suppose 
experienced peo 


‘also began in tl 
‘ident overcame 


President Mond 
that investigatec 
‘Casey,- -many 


‘ment last montt 
businessman whe 


caused ‘much Sraanaay puenoge: une inveuigence - 


. community... 


‘Hugel has no experience in spy sees ‘pai 
his post is the most sensitive in the CIA and in--- 


- volves overseeing the agency’s entire overseas spying 


operations.’ -Many: intelligence officers, active ‘and 


_ retired, were aghast at putting an amateur in such a 


job, while a few others thought it mostly an attempt, . 
to jolt the crusty world of spying with some e business 


“world experience: ° i 
~ But things fave quieted down and ¢ one veteran. 
intelligence ‘officer offers a different way ‘to view the 


appointment. In this view, Casey, a high-ranking 
officer overseeing intelligence operations in Europe’| — 
in World.War II, wants to‘run, the clandestine op-” 


between him and the operations. .- 


‘tum to its heyday of covert intervention abroad, 
including assassination attempts, aswell as ‘its oce 
casional dabbling in domestic activities on the fringe 4 
of its charter, is not known. : “ 
' While the improvement. in the ever situation at 
CIA is seen by many officials as necessary to bolster- 


come in keeping the CIA from.once again going too’. 
far afield within an atmosphere far more congenial : 


The-key document that: is supposed to define ; 
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MN uclear Proliferation Issue .' ee 


A Specious N 


ers a “Washington: 
FRAQS REACTOR, located near. 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
7 was a symbol of modernity in a cradle. 
_? of-ancient civilation. Israel's. attack - 
: on the.reactor, coinciding ‘with. re- 
‘newed Russian ominousness regard-; 
‘ ing Poland, suggests that.the worlds 
- may face a moment. of turmoil -un-- 
matched in a quarter of a. century- 
_ Since, that is, 1956, when convulsions‘ 
‘in the Middle East (Suez) and East-. i 

- eta Europe (Hungary) coincided.” 
‘A Washington Post headline above: 
the fold on-the front page describes: 
: the danger to Poland, Below the fold, 
i a headline says: “Russia Can Buy 


: ‘US. Grain. But No Batter.” ‘What 
‘about margarine? ‘And what’ would 
constitute ‘ ‘butter-worthy behavior” 
by Russia? © : 
'  Even-the adjectives: of aiplomacy: 
“are uncommonly confused. The Rus-- 
‘sians recently expressed “‘sisterly” af- 
‘fection. for Poland.:. When Senator 
‘Charles Percy (R, IIL) was in Moscow | 
after the election, he asked an official 
“about Russia’s intentions. “regarding 
“Poland. The official replied: Poland? 
ac is sovereign; we, have nothing 


Bes . By Georg oF. Will 


40 do with-Poland. But Mr: Percy’: as: 
‘sured -the official that. Russia has. a 


ely interest in Poland.. : ah 


- Now bringing’ his ites powers: : 


to bear on Israel's: raid, Mr. Percy © 


says Iraq. was many years away from’ 
eveloping nuclear weapons. It 1s 
‘conceivable that he-1s. correct, al- 


“though he probably is relying on U.S. | 


intelligence estimates which are, to 


say no more. €. ul even } : 
“Percy is correct, he is. beside- othe 


“point. The point is that Israeli intelli-; 
“gence “pessimists” ‘say Iraq. could.|. 


-have-had a bomb in two years, “opti-- 
“mists” say five years, and—mmost im- 


build: ! 


THE BALTINO®E SUN 
14 June 1981 


e ae 
oe Meee TE cae 
oe 


- When Irag insisted on buying are- 


é. tise that: requires: -weapons-grade 
“uranium, Iraq. got its way. When Is- 


‘Yael tried through diplomacy.to ward 


“off the danger, it got nowhere. Iraq’s 
“political .. character singularly un- 
*snhited Iraq- ‘for being custodian of the 
“nuclear - ‘weapons: it. was. “going.- to. a 


Many of! the: Amie who adve= 


-¢ated: the “defense policies and. de- 
:tente: diplomacy that. cost-the United 
States ~its military superiority. are- 
“Now. criticizing. Israel for what thé 


-New York Times, an advocate of uni- 


‘ ‘lateral and. -unreciprocated. restraint, 

’ ¢alls “pursuit of an unsustainable su- 
* periority.” Israel, which has a smaller 
“margin--of safety than’ the United. 
. States has ever had, will be forgiven 
‘for not heeding the counsel .of those 


Americans whose repudiated pa 


deepened ‘America’ Ss peril." 


_-Temperate- critics of, ferael argue : 


Hehe producing nuclear weapons re- 
_ quires technological skills beyond the 


“capacity | of a country like Frag: and ! 


“that event if ‘Traq produced * a few | 
‘weapons, Israel, which has a signifi- 
* cant nuclear-arsenal, would-still find 

?itself-in a 
“rence: - 


ituation of stable: deter-* 


tof its: sniuclear capability Israel : 


- ean reply that deterrence. assumes 2 
* degree-of rationality that cannot be. 
* assumed regarding the volatile lead- 
: ership classes of many nations, and 


least of all of Iraq, which has a repu- 


’ : tation for ferocity. and instability no= 
_ table even in that region. Israeli lead- 
ers, who know that one nuclear weap-' 

.,on used against ‘Tel Aviv would des- 
troy Israel, cannot responsibly rest 
Israel’s security-on the sodthing as- 
- sertion that her enemies are techno-- 


logically backward but. politically. so s9- 


if q phistieateds: 


‘The world Has forfeited’ ‘the right 
“to sexpect Israel to conform to pare 


clared that its nuclear capability v 
-directed against “thé Zionist enemy’ 


.for imagining the dreadful dilemma 
-America would be in if Israel were 
_threatened with nuclear attack. aw 


‘ment 1s muttering about, Punishing 
‘Israel, and’ another ‘portion: is: bisy" 
filling. Russia’s pantry. But,’ t 


STAT 


“Furthermore,” rhetoric -ig“niot--al-] 
ways a reliable measute of real opin-3 


want to see a. Palestinian. state” say. 


‘ion. Arab nations: that do not teally 4 


‘that they do.. And ‘today some diplo- 


mats who are deptoring: Israel’ selimi-; 
nation of a ‘nuclear- “weapons. “racked 


‘almost. certainly’ ate feeling “zelidf) 
about « that’ - relief;=-and ~ fugitive 
-wishes that a few'similar installation: 

; elsewhere would suffer a similar = 


Those who ‘specialize. i in specious 
eoral symmetries, are asking: “Israel 


‘should not Iraq? The-answer is that 


‘has a nuclear~:capability, so why.j 
“Israel does not reject Iraq’s right. ‘ 


exist. The day. last year that Traq_de=% 


was the day, Israelis-will arzue;- thaed 
Israel became entitled-to: ‘act in’ self 
defense: -- 08 saa fork? 
’ There is a danges that Americans | 
will give themselves over entirely to t 
the scholasticism encouraged by the |. 
law restricting the use of. American- 


‘made: weapons ‘to. “defensive” -usea. 


Americans should save some energy 


‘One portion of the U.S. govern: 


ah 


Oscar Wilde-defined fiction asa aera] 
‘ation wheré the good. prosper and thes 
bad suffers= “Hg 


‘portant—there is conpsne Ved Fir Releasninioab lord baschpeinrobbol 6 37R000100010001-7 


was-the last chance to destroy the: re--| 
; actor without spreading radioactive 


ad ae ee a SS tN 


_a “world opinion” increasingly.tolerz: 


‘ant of, indeed. obsequious: toward,-a, 
torrarict arganization tha PIO #54! 
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Soviet Oil Decline 
Put Off 3 Meas 


The Central intetiganse Agency 
(CIA) in May indirectly admitted an 
error in forecasting Soviet oil produc- 
tion rates by revising a controversial 
report first issued with President Car- 
ters energy message in: 1977. In ef- 

_ fect, the agency agreed with those of 
its critics who have said the Soviet 


Union is not about to face an oil crisis | 


-in the early 1980's... .--inema 


The new CIA outlook changes the 


message of the 1977- study, which 
estimated that Soviet. crude: oil pro- 
duction would peak in the-near future, 
perhaps as early as 1978, at 11 mil- 


lion barrels per day (MBD) or as late |. 


as 1983 at 12 MBD. After peaking, the 


GIA predicted, oil output would de 


cline to 8 to 10 MBD by 1985. The 
implication was that the Soviets would 
have to buy oil on the world market or 


tap new sources outside Siberia to_ 
supply satellite nations in Eastern Eu- | 


rope, Many people speculated that 


the invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 |. 
was inspired partly by the search for 


new energy resources. 
The Soviets, however, have been 
producing more oj} than the CIA pre- 


dicted. Instead of peaking in 1978, . 


production has climbed. It stands at 
ebout 12.1 MBD and shows nosign of 
dropping off soon. Furthenmore, Sovi- 
et planning councils have set an ambi- 
tious goal of producing 12.4 to 12.9 
MBD by 1935. As a result, the CIA has 
conceded a point to critics in the Unit- 
ed States,. including Marshall Gotd- 
man, an economics. professor at 
Wellesley College, who claimed that 


the CIA report was unduly pessimistic. . 
The agency has revised its oi! fore-. 


cast, leading Goldman to tell the New 


York Times recently that “those who - 
think thé Soviets must go into. the } 


Middle East for oil are wrong.” 
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Although the: CA has mado some. 
-concessions to its Critics, it has not 


done so graceiully, nor has it aban- 


_daned its belief that Soviet oil produc- 
-tion will decline in this decade. Bo- 

- cause the Reagan Administration 
ended the CIA's practice of briefing 
.” the press on such issues, the agency. 
_ i$ not defending its argument in detail. 
. But the CIA did release a terse state- 
-ment in May noting that the press had 
“overstated” the extent of the revi-. 
sion. The underlying analysis remains 


unchanged, the CIA claims, and the 
advent of the oil crisis has only been 
postponed a few years. 

“All the problems that we ere 


. the Soviets facing are emerging, al- 
" though the [oil] output in the near term 
will be somewhat higher than we an-- 


ticipated in 1977,” the CIA's an- 


nouncement says. “Despite extremely : 


costly efforts, Soviet output at most is 
likely to remain at about present levels 


of 12 MBD for 1 to 3 years, and then’ : — 


begin to decline. We now expect 1985 
Outputs to approximate 10 to 11 MBD, 


compared with our original estimate of 
8 to 10 MBD. Only the rapid discovery 
_of very large amounts of oil can avert 
this outcome.” So, if the wolf is not 
gnawing at the door, he may be prowl- 


_ing in the forest nearby. 


Goldman says he now agrees with 
the CIA’s analysis of the Soviet oil 
industry. —Eliat Marshall . 
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NEAL B. FREEMAN 


M: R 1s A member of the in- - 
Yiilteliigence community. Heé- 


reads the classified literature and he 
knows the players. He doesn’t like What 
he sees. This is his story. ; 


“Let's talk about collection first, what : 


we pick up.on the other side. You have 
‘to. understand. that, despite all the 
Church committee noise, we've never 
really had a clandestine service. Almost. 
all of our agents abroad have official* 


cover—political officer at the embassy, . 


or whatever. Now that journalists have 


gotten religion, as a matter of fact, the. 


only non-official cover left is commer-' 


cial agents, and commercial agents ac-: 


count, for less than I5 per cent of our 


. fiéld. presence. So ... operating under 


official cover, our agents are known to 
be representing 
they are treated accordingly by foreign 
nationals. We thus tend to collect what 


-others want us to report to Washington,. ~-. 
in turn; tend to be-.- 


‘and those reports, 
come indistinguishable from diplomatic 
reports. Where's the clandestinity? _ 

“Now what about technical collec- 
tion? Satellite photos, sensors, and the’ 
rest. Some of it is marvelous, and thank 
‘God for that. But most of it, by defini- 
- tion, 
‘like any snapshot of a dynamic process 


—is subject to misinterpretation. Ad-. 


ditionally, there are enormous gaps in. 
our knowledge—so enormous, in fact, 
that we're not at all sure what we don't 


know, And finally, since technical op-_ 


erations are run by engineers, there are 
large’ analytical blindspots. The bells- 
and-whistles people tend to be uninter- 
ested in unquantifiable concerns. Such 
as why our telemetry picks up some So- 
viet signals that are encrypted and some 
that aren't; which message is intended 
for which audience? 

“But collection is only part of the 
problem. Once you collect the data,. 
somebody has to analyze it, and in our 
system that task falls to the Director 
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the government and - 


is meaningless, and much of it— 


‘ble for what they call ‘national prod- 


‘ucts’—National Intelligence Estimates~ 
. for the President. And you know how 


they produce those estimates? By com- 


mittee~in a political process dominated 


not by area specialists but by people 
who are good at “coordinating” To give 
you an idea of what kind of people we're 
talking about, think back a year to the 
campaign. One of the claims George 
Bush used tg make was that he was one 


‘of the most respected directors in the 
history of the CIA, He was. The CIA 
‘js sti a social club, and it’s teeming 
_with would-be Ivy Leagues who want 
‘to marry blondes named Muffie. They - 


want to be more like George. Bush than 
George Bush: One of the reasons that 


Bush was so respected, of course, was” 


that he dug in his heels against. Team 


“By Dick Pipes’s group that finally focused 


some attention on the Soviet threat. 


= NOT suggesting, understand, that 

‘ Bush is insufficiently anti-Communist. 
Vm merely noting that he was inor- 

_ dinately pro-bureaucracy. For that mat-_ 


ter, so is Bill Casey. He’s an old boy 
from the OSS days, and he went to 


“Langley thinking he was going to ‘un- 


leash the-CIA.” It’s sad to say, but 1 
don’t think he’s found out yet that 
there’s nothing to unleash. He’s relying 


‘on the supergrade bureaucrats and most 
of them were put in place by David 


Aaron and Bill Miller—the crowd that 
tried to discredit Team B. 

_ “As for counterintelligence, I tend to 
think that a great deal of the problem 
is Structural. The FBI mins the domestic 
show and the CIA mns the foreign 
show. They both have some good peo- 


ple, but those people are being asked to - 


do the impossible. You see, the very 
core of counterintelligence is the central 


‘file, the comprehensive information, that . 


allows an analyst to see 2 problem whole. 
There is no such thing as an intelligence 
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‘The agency bureaucracy has run- so 
- scared that they are taking on only the- 


small, sure-thing operations that make 
no difference in the overall balance. 
See, the bureaucracy doesn't like covert 


. action for two reasons—first, they lose : 


contro] over attenuaied command struc~ 


‘tures; and second, failed. operations 


tend to be conspicuous. That's bad for 
business. So the agency would much 
prefer to run to the Hill with news of 


_@ letter-perfect operation that doesn’r e. 


amount to a hill of beans. 
“Lil give you a story to illustrate how 


_ bad the fanny-covering has gotten. You. 


‘ remember Nosenko, the defector?’ We 


knew—1 mean, we knew rock-hard—~. ae 
_ that he was a wrong number. And we 


would have squeezed him hard but for 
one problem, Some of our best agents 
in the field supported his story. What - 


- does that tell you? That some of ‘our 


best agents were also wrong nuinbers, 
‘right? But -the bureaucracy wasn't about 


to admit a mistake of that size, -so the... - 


agency refused to drop him. To this day 
he’s still on the payroll, : . 

“Let me give you another story.” 
You've probably read in the right-wing 
press that the CIA has been demoral- 


ized. That's true, but not in the way you | a 
think it is. The people who are demoral- 


ized are the solid guys who have a grip 
on realty in world affairs. Among the | 


senior people at the agency—-among - Bis 


the social climbers and the coordinators 
and the bureaucratic wariors who pre- ~ 
vailed over the Helms faction and the 
Angleton factiom—morale is too high. 
That's right, too high. These people 
have .actually consolidated their control - 
over the agency since the election. One 
of the political godfathers to this crowd 
was Birch Bayh, the chairman of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee. You 
know what the’ CIA did when the Re 


’ publicans took over the Senate and 


Bayh was forced into retirement? They 
Jaid on a fancy affair at Langley last 
winter’ and gave him a goddamn 
Oo i 
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Che CIA is beginning to 


“CIA is not an information service for | 


By Nick Thimmesch od 
WASHINGTON — The CIA is tight-| 
: ening up these days. The word is that | 
. information is to be collected, not. 
“dispensed. Analysts are prodded to 
‘form their own judgments and to 

avoid. consensus thinking. Ties to 

‘foreign intelligence agencies are 
- being mended. The penance of the 
" post-Watergate period has been done. |_ 

Top officials of the agency are con- 
fident that this conservative .Con- 
gress will pass new legislation pro- 
viding the CIA greater exemptions 

“from the Freedom of Information 
“Act. There was a rush of requests 

under the act at the CIA when the 

agency was under fire in the 1970s. 

‘CIA officials voiced many objections 

to FOI] requirements, while claiming 
they weren't trying to escape the law... 

. One objection is that intelligence 

agencies in foreign countries are 

reluctant to cooperate with the CIA 
because they feel every Tom, Dick 

‘and Harry, and. perhaps their own - 

enemies as well, could eventually get 
their hands on any intelligence they. 
provided the CIA. ee ce 

Another is that the agency suffered 
the ignominy of realizing that even 

‘Communist countries were able to 

‘get CIA information through’ the | 

Freedom of Information Act, an ab- 

-surd situation just on the face of. it, 

and hardly a morale-booster. Nor did 
‘the agency like spending $1.7 million 
to comply.with FO] in 1980-or $325,000 
to satisfy requests from Philip Agee, 
one of the agency’stormentors, “- 
. The CIA also decided to end the ; 
practice of agericy ‘analysts briefing 
Teporters on given subjects or geo- 


praphical: areas. The decision’ was | 


‘implemented ‘quietly: without” an | 
nouncement. Reporters, - especially 
' those about io go off to an “interest- 
ing” country, often found such brief- 
‘ings extremely useful. The agency 
‘now argues that its analysts have 
duties to perform other than brief 
reporters. . i ne ae 
Similarly, the agency will soon 
drop the offerings of..unclassified 
studies and reports to journalists in 


others interested in. the world situa- 
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the public; rather, it should be per- 

forming a service for the decision. 

‘makers in U.S. government. a 
Some CIA ‘studies, particularly as 


‘they ‘applied to oil .reserves.in thé.| -. 


Soviet Union and in other Commu- 
;bISt countries, caused confusion 
when they conflicted with other. 
,eovernment information. The. CIA 
‘Tecently revised its 1977 estimates of | 
Soviet oil reserves upwards, and this 
‘created a stir here. vo : 


. When Stansfield Turner was ‘CIA | 


director, there was increasing use of| 
‘sophisticated equipment to gather 
‘intelligence and less reliance on 
human beings. Under the new ad- 
ministration, the word is to upgrade 
the work of analysts, urging them to 
form ‘independent | judgments. The 
‘hew Stress is on creative thinking 
and keeping an open mind. . 
There is also a move by the agency’ 
to free itself of as many congression-, 
al restraints as possible and to tight- H 
en up on the flow of information to! 
committees. Congress may be in a! 
mood to return to the old mind-set‘of 


what we don’t know won't hurt us| - 


and I don’t want to know anyway. 


-.CIA officials are sire Congress will! ~ 


inake it a crime for anyone to dis-| 


close details identifying - covert |-. 


agents, even if the information is 
public. The target of the proposed 
Intelligence ‘Identities Protection 
Bill is the Covert Action Information 
Bulletin, an -anti-CIA _newsletter | 
which publishes the names of CIA 
agents: 6 
~ ‘Its publishers claim they have the | 
right to nate names under the First | 


Amendment. The CIA says such iden-| ~ 


lication -is ‘vicious and puts its 
agents’ lives in serious peril. Vice 
President George Bush, a former CIA 
director, calls the bulletin, “an ugly | 
‘littlesheet.”"- _ 

. Finally, despite the downhold on 
government salaries, there is strong! 
Sentiment in the Reagan administra-| 


_ tion to offer pay inducements to keep: 


top operatives. in the CIA. The Presi- 
dent once told his'CIA director, Wil-; 
liam J. Casey, "Even though we may! 
not have the biggest intelligence! 


“Besides, we DLUPPGU 46 Wunders sue 


1980 primary season to give Reagan a| 
needed hand. He is a tall, shambling ' 
man, inclined toward plain talk, even 


Salty expression. He is no-nonsense, 


pragmatic, and doesn’t stand on nice 
Ues, Casey likes getting the job done’ 
far more than discussion of nuances. | 

The pendulum has swung again in! 


‘this town. A few seasons back, the} 
CIA, despite sustaining public sup 


port, was on the run. Congress and 
the press were giving the aseucy aj 
bad time, and the acronym “CIA” had | 
become a dirty word. In 1981, the: 
public still wants a strong CIA, able! 
to do about what it wants, only now | 
the Congress is going along with.the: 
public. The press is watching all this, 
or should be. aes, : 
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“Reuters” : 


; . of ey Ras 2 ow, a 
driving the family. car Hesaid.. ee — : 

“LONDON ~The current wortd ‘oil -' (in? Caracas “yesterday,” Humberto Somsr a 
Bars is y temporary,’and ‘political Calderon. Berti; Venezuela's: energy- a period of respite such as- the +> 
events eventually will cause a short- ° “and mines minister, said that produc... One that, we cy now in, -complacency 
age and new’ price shocks, ‘former tion” éuts ‘agréed ‘to Iast week. by’ 10~*“takes~ over," Schlesinger »said... 3». 
* Energy Secretary. James Schi inger, ». “memibers: of. the: “Organization of Péi*s. He added. that-even-in.a palancea 
~Said yesterday. od troleum: Exporting Countries. will culty energy market, a generation.would + 
“With regard to. oil, “we wilfcontin: = the current: eae in; a. this « be needed-for factories. and homes to.” 
: “adapt :to.higher energy” costs. Huge. : 


“investments. would; be needed: to-~ 
“gy secretary in: the” ‘Carter adminis United Arab: Emirates,’ instituted = maintain ° ~energy~ supplies and ‘re 
_ tration and defense. ey in the? 


ply,” said Schlesinger, who was ener. 


“some - production~ “cuts “yesterday. : ‘equip ‘industry with energy-elficient: J 
Saudi Arabia, Iran ‘and Iraq have-said ‘tplants, a‘situation that might: See as 
= 7} ith: ~interest rates. uncomfortably high... 

_ Symposium on. energy, he-said that ek: A» - Schlesinger said alternatives to oil;: 
: oil-supply prospects were:“far: bleak-* =A new'cycle of panic buying: ‘and~*xincluding coal, nuclear energy and. 
;er than they were five yearsgo.”. * 7 Sharply higher oil prices, Schlesing-+* ‘synthetic fuels; were being brought ~ 

: The current*glut, he‘said, 'was.’a’~ ér said,“will'be initiated by another’ “10 mor eslowly than their: advocates: 3 

! predictable result ‘of. evénts’ since:-‘supply. interruption-caused by som would wish. |. fs cages Pues aris 

_ early 1979, when-the overthrow of: ‘event in‘the politically: volatile worl Output from’ OPEC nations now is 3 
‘the ‘late Shah..Mohammmed- Rezd~ ‘of the producer nations?” not expected to exceed30 million to - 
- Pahlevi led ‘to’a‘slump“in’ Iranian’, --World oil ‘output is” unlikely’ to'in-, *-32, million barrels per day, against’ { 
“exports, panic-buying and*a’170 per--. ‘crease significantly, he- said, noting’ earlier expectations of more than. 40. | 
"cent price increase. > : “27 CS That the Cla still _held-the view that” million, \hesaid. Non-OPEC output 
> * But oil demand will increase again, ‘Soviet production would decline, -: may be reaching-its limit,’and USS. 
Schlesinger saidy as economic. activi-w although more slowly afta revious- “production “will,-despite deregula-’ 
: ty revives and households get. use dto-} ly predicted, 5 “ets. tion, drop off —probably at an-aver- 4 
é gre IRE 2 4 in “ age rate of 200 000 BPD [barrels per 4. 
“The kids will be pack: ‘Ou sdayleach year,” Schiesinger added... 
ad Se a e 
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he > WASHINGTON. D. ; of 
- this . year,: “Secretary “Of: ‘Defense « “Caspar. 
* Weinberger--was’-asked’ on‘:*Meet* the. 
“Press” for the Reagan adiministration’s ra-- 
“fionale - for. selling -the™highly- advanced |” 
“AWACS radar ‘planes: ‘to Saudi ‘Arabia,|_ 
_over the’ passionate’ objections of the“Is-: 
“yaelis and their psupporeTs in. abe United 
States." : : 4 
fe einbereer. himself decply omaha 
; is the sale, replied: “[The AWACS’s) prin- 
cipal use, and. the principal reason the 
administration is supporting .the -sale to 
_the Saudis, is that it would enable them to. 
oversee and look much further into the 
‘invasion routes of Iran and Jraq and Af- 
‘ghanistan, where a possible Soviet thrust 
to the oilfields may come. With the Soviets 
going to be an energy importing nation in 
e few years, I think that i is an veel 
capability to have.”--..202:-_ epee See 
- But even as Weinbesero once > again in-. 
voked the specter. of an oil-starved Soviet 
Union plunging towards the Gulf, he’ was 
well aware.that not only had his own De-. 
fense_ Intelligence -Agency_long: disputed. 
this scenario, -but: that .the’.Central -In- 
telligence “Agency-was ‘in’ the® “Process of 
confessing ‘to one of thé most egregious 
‘failures of intelligence analysis of recent 
-tintes, indts own estimate ‘of S viet elerey 
needs i in. this decade. © 2 
_-E-Earlier: that week CIA: “analyst janes 
Noren= had “disclosed _in:.a- ‘seminar’ at | 
‘Harvard that the CIA had prepared a new 
Feport conceding that the Soviet’ Union |: 
would have no need to import oil by the 
mid-1980s_ “Two days -after- Weinberger’s 
- appearance on Meet the Press, Bernard |, 
Gwertzman reported Noren’s remarks and 
the existence of the new CIA estimates in | 
‘The New York Times for May 19. 
_. Thus disappeared one.of the major }! 
rhetorical planks of the Reagan-Haig for- |} 
- eign policy. For both the Ppprovedihar 
tration and indeed its predecessor had pro- 
posed an impending Soviet energy crisis as | 


;,, oil. The Defense Intelligence Agency flatly 


sb ay ee Zoviersh (ty BG the 
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: ad Th arsty. Is the Russic 


the Rapid Deployment Force and aU-S. | 

military buildup in the Gulf region and the | 
Indian Ocean. This view went almost un- 
disputed | throughout: the: 1980 election | 
‘campaign, even though it-seems that by 
the fall of last year the CIA was well aware 
that the predictions on which this view was 
based -were ludicrously wrong. me 


Birth ofa Blunder |. 


 opThe CIA’s blunders began is circulate 
in.1977. In that year the Agency’s Office of 
Economic Research issued a series of:re- 
ports that amounted. to major. mod- 
ifications of intelligence estimates of Sovi- 
etveconomic, Hends. _In_# yeport. eee 
_{Prospects'f ‘for Soviet Oil Prod 


“Agency predicted: ‘that Sous output 
would start to fall by the late1970s or early 
1980s and. that this drop .could ‘slow the 
growth of total energy production. “More 
pessimistically,”:the CIA said, “the USSR 
will itself become an oil importer.”.‘The 
report added™that during the 1980s they ° 


Soviet Union: might find itself unable to |: 


. sell oi] abroad, notably to its Eastern Eu- 
ropean clients, and-would therefore have 
-to compete for OPEC oil for its own use. 

In a “broader assessment the Agency 
concluded that the rate of growth of Soviet 
GNP was likely to decline by the early and 
mid-1980s to- between 3 and 3.5. per cent 
per annum and could even sink as low as2 
per cent..This-view was partly based on 
predictions of worsening problems in. the. 
energy sector. 

Not everyone ‘eagried with this dire. a 
“imate; which was instantly seized upon’ by 
the arms lobby as further justification for 
a major U.S. defense buildup, battling a 
presumed Soviet grab for new sources of 


dissented. And a major rebuttal came from 
the Joint mace Gornaiiee in Con- 
RDP 90-0113 
stu, by Richard] F.. owners) "the tom- 
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e ‘Not iy was: ‘the Soviet ‘Union the! 
world 8 largest producer of crude oil at the: 
present time, but it-had also the largest 
proven reserves of coal and natural gas. Its 
oll reserves were probably second only to 
. those of Saudi Arabia, and it.continued.to 
‘make i impressive Bains in the aoe nae 
ce its enerfy resources, - 

~@ In, addition . to. eapplvings ‘ts “own 
teed s and those of Eastern Europe, Soviet 
‘energy exports to .the:West were on the 
increase,’ See ib exports. worth ae billion 
‘in 1976; ns 
te The: eons “tin “oil and -gas- pipeline] 
construction i in the Soviet Union suggested 
' that the country’ was giving high priority to 


" the energy sector..The Soviets had built! 


5000 miles of pipeline i in 1976 and 40, 000 

Poles GS eed Sesrer 
e@, The hard ‘currency gavnid. fr0i8 oil! 
“'sales‘to the ‘West and the influence gained 
“from ‘sales to Eastern Europe were too, 
‘Important to Moscow to be lost by default: !- 
-“‘Soviet leaders will probably take the poli- | 
cy. initiatives necessary to preserve the 
: USSR’s status as a net oil importer. Pos- I 

“gible new actions include major increased! 
: investment in the energy sector, substitu- 

‘ : tion of natural. gas and. other -energy 
-sources for oil, and conservation.” 


‘The Bhinder Reversed | 


Kaufman’ 5 assessinent: made littie or no 
aa in the Washington. consensus. The 
‘Soviet move into Afghanistan was seen, in 
the worsening cold war climate of late 1979 
- and early 1980 as but the prelude to more 
far-reaching incursions, all climaxing in an 
assault on the Middle Pen oi} jugular 
“to the West. , 

+ In mid-1980 Senator William Prownixe 
“held closed- hearings in which he asked the 
DIA and the CIA for their latest views on 
Soviet. oi! production. A sanitized version 


ROOD ARI hENGHey has now been released. 


* Frank Doe of the DIA put his agency’s 
unchanged position straightforwardly: the 


| 
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The nation’s battered 
espionage service is promised 
more money, manpower, 
protection. Still needed: Cure 
for spies’ slumping morale. 


America’s foreign-intelligence appa-- 


ratus, tarnished by scandal and beset 
‘ by budget and management problems, 
“is on the threshold of a massive re- 
building effort. : ' 
In prospect: More money, more 
manpower and a renewed emphasis on 
clandestine operations abroad. . 
‘Behind the effort are William J. Ca- 
sey, the director of central intelligence, 
and his deputy, Adm. Bobby Ray- In- 
man—two intelligence veterans who 
are committed to strengthening not 
only the Central Intelligence Agency 
but all of the nation’s spy units. : 
The job will not be easy. Years of 
budget cuts have left the agencies short 
. on manpower and with morale at rock 
bottom. The number of workers en- 
gaged in overseas missions and analysis, 
- for instance, has been chopped 25 per- 
cent over the past decade. ‘Linguists 
and other experts are especially scarce. 
_Well-connected pair. But change al- 
ready has begun under Casey and In- 
man, who are seen as a powerful team. 
Casey, a millionaire lawyer, author and 
entrepreneur, was Ronald Reagan’s 
campaign manager and has a close per- 
sonal relationship with the President. 
Inman is a career intelligence officer— 
described by one senator as “the out- 
standing intelligence expert in the 


i Ae 
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world’--who headed the supersecret 
National Security Agency during the 
Carter administration. : ; 
Convinced that America’s intelli- 
gence system is very good but not near- 
ly as good as it could be, they are asking 
Congress for about 10 billion dollars— 
an increase of at least 7 percent—to 
support the dozen agencies that make 
up the foreign-intelligence community. 
“About a fourth of the secret budget 
goes for the battlefield-intelligence sys- 
tems used by the armed forces. The rest 


supports efforts to keep track of events | 


throughout the world that could affect 
the security or vital interests of the 
United States. Of the 10 billion, most is 
earmarked for spy satellites and other 
intelligence-gathering technology and 
relatively little forthe CIA itself... 

Despite all the emphasis on a-bigger 
budget, however, Casey’s immediate 
challenge is to rebuild morale. The 
CIA, says its chief, “suffers from institu- 
tional self-doubt.” ae eo 

Morale, which began plummeting 
amid revelations of iritelligence abuses 
in the mid-’70s, hit-a new low during 
Adm. Stansfield Turner's four years as 
President Carter’s intelligence chief. 
By one estimate, 2,800 CIA officers re- 
tired—many of them prematurely 
during his controversial tenure. 

Some observers say that Casey, a 
crusty former World War II spymaster, 


already has made substantial headway - 
toward bucking up flagging spirits in. 


the agency.” uA 
“There has been a rebuilding of mo- 
rale,” says one former official. “Casey 


Powerful team takes over. CIA Director Casey, left, has strong links with Reagan White 


er 


or : gina 


House, while Deputy Director Inman ranks among world’s foremost intelligence experts. 


unt? 


Se 


intelligence is expected to predict : 
what course a country will take when 


the leaders of that country themselves ° 


don’t know what they will do next.” —_ 
‘During the Iranian revolution, for ; 


2 example, the CIA had on the payroll : 


only one first-rate analyst on Iranian - 
politics—a man who had not been able ; 
to visit the country recently and who - 
was hampered by inadequate reports ~ 


_of what was happening. . 


“The potential for another intelli- | 


- gence breakdown is large, say sources. 


There are many countries for -which 
the CIA still has no full-time analyst. 
This means that in times of crisis an _ 
expert in another field may be called . 


ROQGHh000100C1 sfap judgments on a _ 
‘country whose language he does not . 
speak and that he has never visited. 


STAT 
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From Washington 


EDWARD HAY 


NATO outspends ¥ Warsaw 


Since 1970, the NATO countries have 
outspent the Warsaw Pact countries by 
more than $200 billion, according to 
U.S. government figures. This fact is 
particularly relevant at a time when 
President Reagan’s administration has 
proposed vastly increased military 
spending on the ground that excessive 
Soviet spending has led to a military 
imbalance. 

In presenting his new economic plan 
to Congress and to the nation early 
in 1981, Ronald Reagan stated: **Since: 
1970, the Soviet Union has invested 
$300 billion more in its mulitary forces 
than we have. . . . To allow this imba- 
Jance to continue: is a threat to our 
national security.”” Reagan’s figures 
are based on a CIA report, “‘Soviet and -- 


U.S. Defense Activities“1970-19797'A”* | 


Dollar Cost Compansom.’” «- 

The CIA’s comparison paints a dou- 
bly misleading picture-of the U.S.- 
Soviet strategic balance. First, the 
methodology of the-report. itself has ... 
been the subject of considerable con- 
troversy; the CIA readily admits that its 


calculations of Soviet, defense. spend-.. 


ing, a rough. estimation, at. best, contain. . 
an upward bias. Second, _in_ restricting. 
its: analysis to’only the United States _ 
and the Soviet Union, the CIA has i jeg 


lected-a more realistic’ Comparison: the * 
directly contending forees of NATO ‘and ~ 

the Warsaw Pact_It is. clear that a trre~ 

analysis of the ‘military balance has to. 


compare both systems. as.a.whole. 
Whatever their limitations, the CIA’ Ss 


Edward Hay, research 
; associate at the 

P . Council for a Livable 
World, is a student 
on leave of absence 
from Harvard College, 


* tt 


figures on Soviet defense spending are. 
NATO: : 
_° _ @ Measurements in dollars. rather» 


the only official estimates available. 
Yet even based on, these. figures, an 
analysis — ‘of. total .alliance defense 


spending shows a NATO _advantage: of. 


$207 billion over Warsaw Pact mili- 


tary vee Guring. the period, aa0=: 


alata nee 


1979. 

As the table indicates, NATO has in 
fact outspent the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries each year for the past decade, 
even though the margin has narrowed. 


in recent years. According to Defense | 


Department projections, NATO will 
continue to outspend the Warsaw Pact 
nations through 1986 at a minimum, 
and with : a widening of the disparity. 


NATO vs Warsaw Pact 
Military Spending 
{in billions of 1979 dollars) 


: ; Warsaw NATO 
Year NATO Pact advantage 
1970 $201.8 $149.5 $52.3 
1971 192.8 153.7 39.1 
= 1972 195.6 159.4 36.2 
1973 190.9 166.7 24.2. 
-1974 193.9 173.4 20.5 
1 190.5 178.6 es 
1976 186.6 186.2 . 
-1977 193.5 186.8 6. 5 
1978 195.4 190.7 > ET. 
“21979 ; 205.6 194.6 11.0 
; 3,946.6 1,739.6 207.0 


* Source: “World Military Expenditures and 
“Arms Transfers 1969-1978," US. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 1979 figures 
‘From former Secretary of Defense Harold 
_ Brown’ 's January 1981 final eet to Congress. 


In short, whatever the alariist 
* figures used by the President to justify 
an increasing U.S. military budget, if 
there is indeed an imbalance in defense 
expenditures, it is one which favors 
the United States and our allies. And 


"that $207 billion spending gap un= 


doubtedly understates the NATO advan-~ 


_tage -by-.using-a-CIA-approach- which- 


 spending.._— 


serves to overstate Soviet military 


In examining the CIA‘s sinethadsloay 
for comparing simply U.S.: and Soviet : 
military spending; an appraisal which 
removes some of the upward biases” 
would further tip the scales in favor of © 


than rubles tend to exaggerate Soviet~ 
expenditures, .as the CIA .admits.~ 


' Valuing, for example, the USSR army 
of 4.5 million at our high voluntary 
. army rates of pay plus- upkeep (over 


$15,000 per soldier) adds up to almost 
$70 billion a year. Soviet salaries plus — 
cost of upkeep are probably no more 
than one-third of ours. 

® About 20 percent of total Soviet 
military expenditures and one-half of 
their recent buildup have been directed : 
not at NATO but at China. es 

® Soviet expenditures in both dol- 


-Jars and rubles should be reduced still 
- further to allow for the generally lower | 


quality of Soviet equipment as well as 


' the Jess sophisticated technology. 


embodied in their weapons sysiems: 
CIA estimates insufficiently reflect | 
these factors. Former CtA Director 
William Colby has stated: ‘To the ex- 
tent that we are not able to ‘Sovietize’ 
[the method for estimating the cost of 


_ Soviet equipment wher there js. no - 
_ direct equivalent fr oer own forces] 


and U.S. weapons used in the cost” 


_ estimating methodology are more com- 


plex, our estimates tend to overstate 
the costs of proguems the Souice de- 
sign.” 
According to Franklyn Holzman, 
professor of economics at Tufts Uni- | 
versity, proper comparisons can be - 
made between U.S. and Soviet ex-- 
penditures by valuing each in both dol- 
lars and rubles and taking: 2 geometric 
mean of the two. Comparisons of ex- 
penditures in ruble prices would put 


both nations at approximate equality; 


in dollars, however, Soviet spending. 
appears to be 50 percent higher. (] - 
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‘Scrap ihe CIA race ee 


- Your ener CIA’ 3 ; mistake on Sov | 


-et oj},”. treats CIA misjudgmentsas: if. they 
were an “Oops, sorry about that’-matter. In 


fact the CIA has a long, sordid history of © 
subdstituting political Cold War judgments for . 
factual, objective ones." Look at the Bay of . 


Pigs, Iran, Vietnam, Angola, £1 Salvador. 


‘Each.“mistake’? cost American lives, losa of ' |. 
U.S.:prestige and. credibility and brought the . 


_world closer to nuclear-annihilation:-- 


Stop- talking: about “reforming” ecu . 


reformable: CIA and--eliminate it before it 


precipitates a nuclear. war: Loney eliminata - 


“us alls 
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Lessons of the raq-ian wa 


ea hae co 


< = ByKenneth L. Adelman 


re Gigti the current war pewesn Iran and Trag rolls sone. 
‘seemingly interminably, still there are “lessons” of the war. 
-which can be gleaned ° even. at. this stage. For in many re-: 
“spects this is a forerunner of a new type of war in the develop" 
ing world, one which will both efidanger and challenge West- 
_ern security leaders throughout this decade and this century... 
© First, the war showed up some inadequacies of Western: 
intelligence. When the war began, many US intelligence, ana- 
"_lysts predicted a quick Iraqi victory. The Iranian military 
‘was said to have been demoralized by political turmoil at 
-home and incapacitated hy the execution or exiling of the: 
Shah's officer corps. While the Iraqis have made gains on the 
-ground, the Iranian Air Force has performed better than ex- 
pected, and the Iranian ground forces: “sligntly bettér. than 
“expected. 7% a 
‘The US. Jacked’ aeaiate: “cntallipence” on either “the 
“logistical abilities of the two armies or their troop morale. 
-More important,. the’ US intelligence: community needs 
"higher-quality i information on the cultural, political, and eco- 
‘nomic affairs of the Persian Gulf states: This can be obtained 
‘ directly or indirectly. through far wider intelligence-sharing 
among our allies: The French and British have deep histori-- 
“cal ties in the area which are not fully tapped by Westungion, 
and the Israelis have unshared assets there as well.’ 


" * @ Second, the war furnishes the lesson that developing 
: countries are notreluctant to lunge for the jugular of their 
enemy. Both Iran and Iraq have been -willing and.able to 
attack the other’s strategic targets, primarily oil and nuclear 
- facilities. In fact, Iraq attacked because of its own economic , 
: vulnerability, as well as Iran’s provocations and political vul- 
- nerability. Iraq is the sole OPEC member whose oil. exports | 
‘cannot flow except’through another country in the north’ 
" (Syria; Lebanon, Turkey) or So'close.to its neighbor. in’ the. 
“south (Iran) as to lack’ security. ‘Hence did Iraq lunge and’ 
_ attempt to destroy’ Iran’s oil ‘sources, refineries, ‘and | trans- 
- portation routes. . : 

"Needless to point but now, this strategy did not entirély” 

: succeed. Iraq did not live up to expectations. Its inability to 
- achieve a knockout win yet, a good half year after it launched 
. the attack, lays to-rest its claims to regional hegemony, a la. 
‘the Shah’s Iran. It also lays to rest President Hussein’s claim’ 
_ touncontested Arableadership ala Egypt's Nasser.. a ‘ 

. For the world beyond, this. second lesson hits home. If 
“ developing nations show no reluctance to go after. each oth-. 
_ er’s vital minerals, this places the devéloped world.—.which 
“heavily depends upon those minerals — in its own vulnerable 
- position, Iran’s and Iraq’s oil installations will require from, 
' six to 18 months to-repair, once the fighting stops. This inevi- 
“tably adds pressure on spot oil-prices. Thus it is that the‘ 


: West's economic: stability. hangs on. slender threads. . For] | 


.- some 60 percent of Gulf -exports.pass through .only. three. 
. ports, with eight: critical pump sites controlling. the flow. of 


| eee ot ‘Approved For Release 2006/01/08": 
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oe Third: ‘the war shows the chaotic nature of third-world’ 
‘conflicts.: There had been.a propensity to believe that such: 
conflicts would resemble thé 1973 Yom Kippur war with each 
Side using. advanced weapons in a conventional manner to 
‘defeat the other's army on the battlefield in a fairly orga- 
‘nized manner. In this case; however, neither Iran nor Iraq} 
‘used its modern equipment, supplied by the US ‘and USSR 
respectively, with any imagination or real proficiency. Their 
‘armies -had scant coordination, and some units in the field 
_ Were left to fight largely on their own. Unlike what happened | 
-in the 1973 war, huge amounts of sophisticated material were | 
not expended quickly, nor were there large numbers of casu- 
alties on ‘either side. ‘The -whole Iran-Iraq engagement - 
‘started’ off ina Tost irdudlcgouconniet ee and: has -hogged 
‘down ever since. Y : 
'. 9 Fourthis the war’s iessan that mafor conflicts can ‘erupt 
without: superpower involvement: In contrast with the 1973 | 
_Middle-East war and the Indian-Pakistani war of I971, nei] - 
ther Washington nor Moscow possessed sufficient influence 
- ‘to control the outbreak and the course of the fighting between! 
Jran and Iraq. Given the careful stockpi ling and preparations! 
by Iraq before the battle began, it was not the least: depen-: | : 
‘dent on Soviet military supplies. And there-have apparently 
-been no large-scale Soviet resupply efforts, despite the facts, 
.that Iraq is largely. Soviet-equipped, the Soviets are Iraq’s 
major source of imports, and Iraq ond the Soviet eon are; 
bound bya 1972 friendship treaty. -, we 
Not that the consequences of the fan das war have beet. 
; neutral or.equal for the two superpowers. The war has helped. 
_the Soviet Union, though to.what extent cannot yet be aceu-}- 
:Tately fauged..For one thing, the Soviets were able to con- 
‘clude a long-sought friendship treaty: with Syria. Though | 
‘ Moscow- wished the-treaty to gain more influence in the re- 
‘gion,.Damascus resisted, as it wanted to appear less reliant: 
‘on the Soviets than was its ideological. foe, ‘Iraq. For a second? 
h thing, the- war. may: yet hand the Soviets the role ‘of peace 
imaker, which they played in the Indian subcontinent i in 1965.4 
;And fora third thing, resulting pressures for oil price hikes 
hurt the US and all Western economies. while they, help Be 
: Soviet Union, which is an oil exporter.:*: : m 
® Lastly, the war brought home the fremicnaous Toss to 
: Western security of a strong, fairly unified, pro-Western 
y Iran. The downfall of the Shah « even now can be seen as one of 
the decade’s most stunning events. For under the Shah, Tran 
» offered security. around the Gulf,; provided oil for the. “US; 
_ Mediterranean fleet and Indian Ocean deployments, refused 
: to participate in the 1967 and 1973 oil: embargoes, kept Iraq 
- from playing a significant role in the Yom Kippur war by: 
Moving troops toits border with Iraq, and also in 1973 was the. 
only. country in the area to prohibit. Soviet overflights. The. 
" absence of such assistance from any state in the critical and! _ 
vulnerable Gulf area will ae ot by the- Western. world fOr 
3 Sat years tocome. 
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HE CIA i is frank to admit the weaknesses of its: 
. Methodology. "It doesn not measure actual 
A, Soviet, defense. expenditures or their burden 
on the Soviet economy,” one do;lar-estimate warned. 
“Yet.in. pleading -for 2 higher U.S: “defense budget 
“before the Senate Armed Services Committee, De- 
_fense. Secretary, Caspar Weinberger. declared, "The: 
CIA estimates ‘of: the. dollar. cost-of” the Soviet 
effort . show: it to be" approximately 50% 
“larger r than ours.” Whatever that means." EW 
i Last. week;: ‘the CIA revised another of its’ “esti, - 
imates on- the Soviet Union. It conceded that Russia~ 
would. be-more-or less self-sufficient im ‘oil for the 
“next several years, producing about 1 ror. Eon | 
- barrels a day.-: z Pern TS 
“>. A previous “estimate, ‘put out.i in 1977; was much” “3 
” grimmer:: ‘It said that-by. 1985 Soviet oil l output conld: = 
, falas low as'B million barrels a ‘day—meaning that 
: Russia. would. not only.be forced to import | oil but : 
. might be tempted to seize Pe ian Gulf sid 
y assure its energy supplies. - SE oe 
. Much .of the Carter and ‘Reagan administration = 
* detense. planning for the Middle East was predicated. 
‘on the spectre of the Soviet Union as a voracious ~, 
"> precator,” an oil-hungry bear,” ds one analyst put it, 
< moving down into the Arabian Peninsula. The new 
~ estimate means thé Russians may have to: ‘tighten ~ 
_> their belts on oil consumption, but they. will not be» 
forced : to. seize oil” fields in desperation, an intel - 
“gence analyst says.$ 0) - Al ad. 
The United States will Still hve aS inate inajor” 
~ efforts to defend the oil gields of the Persian Gulf... 
): Even: if, the’ Russians: ‘don’t need them, our own; 
= ~, Vulnerability, our own need for Middle Eastern oil; 
means we have: to defend them. But the revised cra: A 
# 7 eumate may mean the} pressure js Offi eee 5 
- The CIA ‘cannot‘really be blamed for haviniz to= : 
: ‘revise its estimates—even though it was éxtremely “ 
confident, almost ‘cocky; bac in=1977. when--it 
. predicted the Russians were about to run out of oil: 
“The Soviet Union has ‘not published an estimate of | 
© its oil reserves since 1938: In 1947; if declared then: 
‘be'a state secret/Since then; CIA-analysts have: 
i been” forced to work. with: fragmentary: ~and. ambi} 
* guous: ‘information, making’ ‘informed Bilesses ‘and 
; educated. insights, : etic 
: Tn both military’ assessments and oil projections: 
“the: problem comes: when: the consumers: of the 
i * intelligence—the White House, Pentagon, State De] . 
*~ partment and ‘Congress—discard -all the warnings: 
,. and qualifications and proceed as though the CIA 
* ‘estimates were ironclad and cast in cement: Ther 
: y US. strategic programs are devised not on the basis 
‘of. what the U.S. needs, but on a guess ‘of what led 
: ;-Russiang might be trying to dor! 29 °a2 eae Pate 


‘TASHINGTON—The ‘fallacy “of” the logic 

4/ should have been apparent at.once, but the. 

" ¥. ¥_. argument has become.entrenched over the’ 
- past. couple of years: If the United States had spent: 
“as much: on-defense as the Russians did during the 

+ 1970s, we. would. today be able. dese depl6} he oe 


01200" carer hascd: jet" figh 2 2,000--high-: 
‘performance. land-based, fighters,” 7,000 XM-I tanks -]_ 
‘end: new. : planes. to. carrier troops: ‘into: Comte 

j he: $104° 
‘billion the Russians outspent: us by i in the- 19703, 5-7] 

.But the-flaw in- the: argument. is. this: The |: 

‘Russians ullegedly did spend the:money—and they 
7@on’t have anything like 244 B-1-bombers, 200 MX . 
smissiles with 5, 000 shelters and all the other goodies 4 


-. Seeking. to attract: attention:t0. 7am éininousiy’ ¥ 
frising Soviet defense program,..Sen. Sam Nunn: 

“(D-Ga,) cited the above. shopping list: in 1979; But the : 
; argument -has since run away with-itself, What is: 

ey, an educated guess about:Soviet defense- ‘ 
’ programs: has: become\the. basis-for: hard-and-fast. a 
. U.S. defensé planning—and a whip: with which: to. 
i beat down those-who question whether the, US. has®. 
: to make defense expenditures: as massive. as those = 
= called for by the Reagan administration: >... a 
:. Some basic facts:: Russians don’t, spend. dollars. 7 
for defense. They spend rubles.; ‘They: print as-iviany. z 
rubles as they need_ Their economy. is not ‘ compar= 
able with. ours: by. any. clear and. commonly | “under-- 


: ‘stood ‘yardstick. We'ean be: compared. in. terms of: 
“output: how much steel smelted: héw: much’ grain 

« harvested, how many automobiles 0 or tanks or ‘planes: 

* produced.” But’ not. in’ how Jnuch: we: "spend™: Lie 

; _ defense. eo ae : 
-To help- U.S—policymakers’ estimate: the: Soviet: 

. i detensé burden; the Central Intelligence Agency has” 
- adopted the practice of making dollar estimates of. 
‘ the Soviet defense budget. It: cannot simply convert. 

_ the published Soviet defense budget from rubles: 
sinto dollars for there is no published Soviet defense 

* budget that can be-trusted: Therefore, it estimates - 
7 what it would cost the- ‘Pentagon, in dollars, to build” 
_a MiG-23. It tots up the salary of Soviet soldiers at 
oy tenined ratées‘of pay—even: though-a Soviet. pri- 
-“vate earns three rubles a month’ and an aeeae, 
“private e: earns pabout 7 #4. wa % 

2 ere 
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: . pmight lik r (Plage Senthos ite. sae Bia RTS a 
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me 


“Othe “pohiprotit. privately” funded “organizatida, | 


Fed’s Concern iaam ein maienriepa 


Jem is less a lack of knowledge about specific produc- 


= = <=.» . tivity techniques than a commitment by business, - 
ft ou a eS 2 a es labor and government to make them work. - < 


— 


- The American Productivity Center has a staff of 50 
and an annual budget of $7.5 rnillion. A similar or- . 
ganization in Japarhas a staff of 600 and a budget of 


2° WASHINGTON lizati 
$25 million. West Germany has a productivity center | 


MAUE latest decline in the money supply, a $2.2 

. -4 billion drop in the basic measurement M1-5 re- 

_ ba ported Friday, appears to be taking some heat: 
- offthe Federal Reserve Board... 2° |. oN 

The immediate market reaction was a decline in 

- both short-term and long-term interest rates — news 
that was enthusiastically received by the Treasury. 


known by the initials R.K.W. with a staff of 250 anda 
budget of $20 million. whe gee SES Se ee 
“Remember,” says C. Jackson Grayson Jr., chair- 
rman of the center in Houston, “for many years we led 
the world in productivity growth, and we still lead 
‘the world in productivity levels. We can keep the 
But Federal Reserve officials are still concerned ¢ _-lead. But we better get fort Sd 
that rates may not fall far enough ey prevent severe =. “Wealth and intinity. Pita es . 
economic strains. Housing, automobiles, thrift insti- = —--: -y, «Democracy i merica” published agari 
tutions and small business are among the problem -", dn Demieerery es ea Ae ae rene sess 
1” P A P “gentury and a half ago, Alexis de Toquaville, the per- 
_ sectors. ‘Bankruptcies will doubtless rise,” warns .” centive French observer of American life, wrote that 
one member of the board, adding, ‘You can already = - : ’ 


©” pe knew of: ‘no country, indeed, where the love of 


i » = TP aca og : : 
sepsomecgfthe iastree.© ai told Presk; mondy bas taken stronger bold upon the sfischinsot 
. riba a4 omen’ than the Unit ates. 0 be 
dent Reagan at a well-publicized meeting last Mon- - ~.. Now, with the latest financial disclosure: state- 


day that the Fed intended to bring short-term money =~ ; ; 
gs : . , ments from the Senate, something new has been 
growts oan a leap rato ee era eee eer... Bdded to the legends of American wealth. No longer | 
* ior Cerca id rs He nt d Aa coe re Americans mere millionaires or. billionaires. | 
, ORO WORRY ofthe Fed is a reads t that the savings “~~ “Senator John H. Heinz 3d, with his soup and ketchup 
ante irdustry could lose more than $8 billion this fortune, reper that he is in effect an “‘infinitaire,” 
- year, or roughly 15 percent of total capital. Should . So hard rete ero;valued ef :enywittt: 
; aes i, ete : : “from $250,000 toinfinity. 
ue Svaiait eae. recap ewe of depos- -  —yhe Pennsylvania Republican declined to elabo- 
,  anihand arift reaulators including the Federal" Tate, saying only that his statement “‘should speak 
; erat ous ; MR a a he eae foe 
Reserve Board, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board Pe ae ee ae 
» C.LA’s Crystal Ball: 


and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — Beh ORS 
are circulating another draft of their ‘safety. nev ° Be NS an ee 
_ billon Capitol Hil, J. rey en The Central Intelligence Agency has modified its 
_ ‘But the thrift industry still thinks the measure does °° estimate of Soviet oil production, concluding that the 
. not go far enough in providing an emergency capital « Russians will not become net importers of oil during. 
. infusion. Another controversial provision would per-; ..this decade. The agency had earlier predicted that 
: mitsomeinterstatemergers.-- 7? | an _* >» Soviet output would peak in the early 1980's between 
_. At his: meeting with the President, Mr: Volcker © ~ 11 million and 12 million barrels daily, implying that wes 
_ was promised that Beryl W. Sprinkel, Under Secre-' the Soviet Union would then have to decide whether 


- tary of the Treasury, would stop his public denuncia- ~. to cut oil exports, reduce cohsumpticn or become a 


“tions of Fed policies. But Mr. Sprinkel’s monetarist < ‘| netimporterofoil.. 20 : 
“mentor, Milton Friedman, in town to support the Na- ‘| -. To Senator William Proxmire, Democrat of Wis- 
‘ tional Tax Limitation Committee's efforts to get a consin, the earlier assessment may have had some 
constitutional amendment to limit Federal spending, unfortunate policy implications for Washington. He 
. spokeoutagainstthe Fedlastweek. = “7. 24 “believes it was least partly responsible for America’s 
: . Mr, Friedman ticked off Fed procedures he would “| policy. shift in favor of the Arab oil states at the ex- 
: like changed. Among other things, he suggested that |.j pense ofitsrelationship with Israel. . Ber BSc 
:. the Fed eliminate lagged reserve requirements, by...}. Moreover, he finds that the desire to establish a 
~which reserved are calculated as deposits in ba anks -{%. military presence in the Middle East was reinforced 
two weeks before the current staterment week. .- -= =| ° by the idea that the Russians were running out of oil. 
_ A Fed spokesman said the central bank had.al-.~ “Intelligence experts,” he comments, “are no bet- 
ready considered moving to a “contemporaneous” .{ — ter at crystal ball gazing about the Soviet economy 
pasis. He added tartly, ‘The world does not turn on. than areeconomists about the U. S.economy.””  * 
contemporaneous reserve accounting.”” <9) <0). oon : Pech Po tT Rog 
-U.S. Productivity. 2°". aa: 
_ From Houston the four-year-old American Produc- — 
tivity Center has just aimed this message at Wash-. 
_ington: “While there is political rhetoric to 'dosome- ~ 
thing’ (about lagging productivity growth), little is © 
-being done on a national basis besides efforts to 
stimulate Investment. And while that is important, it, - 


* Briefcases =. 027. a were 
_ @ The International Communication Agency, for-— 
. gnerly the United States’ Information. Agency, is 
. again considering a name change. ‘The reason: Its 
present initials, I.C.A., sound too much like C.L.A. 
‘©The world’s population, reports the Agency for |. 
International Development, grew from 2.7 billion in: : 
isnotsufficient.” 2 1970 to 4.4 billion in 1980, That’s equivalent to adding-| 
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« Asides | 


An Honest Mistake 
‘1, The CIA has finally revised its 1977 
_* estimate of Soviet oil production, con- 

+ ceding that it was too pessimistic back 

- then when it predicted that the Rus: ! 

’ Sians would be net oil importers on a | 

Y sizable scale by 1985, It seems now 

< that the Soviets won’t be out compet: | 

’ ing with other buyers on the world | 
‘Inarket for several more years yet. 
The 1977 estimates, widely: challenged 
by independent experts at the time, 

- did not enhance the CIA’s credibility, 
‘coming, as they did, when President or 
Carter was trying to scare Congress 
into adopting his grandiose energy 
' program. But if the error then was 
more than just -mathematical, we as- 

- Sume the CIA has reviewed that as 
well. eae 
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FOREIGN POLICY. 


_A Tempest Over Terroris 


“a political objective and says that 


errorism seems to have supplanted bu. | 

man rights as Washington’s most emo- 
tional foreign-policy preoccupation. Alex- 
‘ander Haig regularly portrays the Soviet 


Union as a wet nurse to international ter- 
rorism, And Ronald Reagan hinted last 


week that the United States would not talk 


. to the Soviet Union about limiting nuclear 


weapons until the Soviets stop providing 
more conventional weapons to terrorists. 
The difficulty all along has been that one 
man’s terrorist is another man’s freedom 


. fighter. Hard facts on terrorism are scarcer 
_ than honest men in a KGB safehouse. And|. 


the Administration’s own anti-terrorism 
campaign has posed a disquieting question: 
is the crisis as bad as the President and 
Haig have presented it, or has the Admin- 
istration’s rhetoric outstripped sound in- 
telligence—and good ideas for coping with 
the problem? 

i Few doubt that the Soviets have given 
aid and comfort te terrorists. The real ques- 


tion is whether they are actively recruiting, | 
training and dispatching them around the}. 


‘world. “You'd be able to play a tougher 
game if you could really pinpoint the fact 
that this was being done by the Soviets,” 

says one State- Department officer. If the 
Soviet connection proves more nebulous, 


- amore complex approach may be required: 


assisting friendly countries to stamp out 
individual terrorist groups and using what-. 
ever limited economic and diplomatic pres- 
sure can be brought to bear on countries 
such as Libya, South Yemen and Syria, 
which openly support terrorism. = _.. 
In confronting the problem, the Admin- 
istration has directed the CIA to draw up 
a Special National Intelligence Estimate 


(SNIE) of Soviet involvement in terrorism. 


Haig asked for the report only after he 
had publicly voiced his own view that the 


’ Soviets were indeed “training, funding and 


equipping” international terrorism. The 
CLA’s first draft of the study drew protests 
from the Defense Intelligence Agency and 
some political appointees at the State De- 
partment, who didn’t think it was tough 
enough. So the next draft was prepared 
by the DIA. The DIA’s version was rejected 
by career analysts at State and the CIA 
as being too “polemical” and “a visceral 
version of events.” Now a third draft is| 
being written by an interagency body called. 
the National Intelligence Council. 

It is not clear that, under the circum-; 


“Tes always: Re 


policy line is already known,” admu aj 
Pere sine ble euice The CIA aetinedten| 


NEWSWEEK 
11 May 1981 


terrorist activities were worse 
of the twelve years it has kept reco 
attacks, 642 deaths, 1,078 inj 


The key issue is that the inferen 


.from data have led to’ some “major : aus 
_ stantive disagreements.” “Ultimately one. 


can argue that all of this bas nothing to: 


do with terrorism and has everything to: 


do with the posture one wants to strike. 


in the East-West relationship,” says a. . 


source. “It’s a classic case of “What is it: 


_ that I want to make out of the same set! 


offacts??" 
Training: The basic facts siiout Soviet. 
involvement have not changed much since’ 


‘the CIA’s first public report on terrorism 
’ in 1976. As Claire Sterling, an expert on 


terrorists, says in her new book, “The Ter- 
ror Network”: “The case rests on evidence. 
that everyone can see, long since exposed’ 
to the light of day.” The 1976 CLA report: 
said the Soviets had been aiding the Pal-. 
estinians since 1969. It cited evidence link-- 
ing the Soviets with terrorists in Western: 
Europe and connecting other Warsaw Pact 
members to the Baader-Meinhof gang and, 
the Provisional wing of the Irish Repub-! 


_lican Army (though it is also true that most 


of the IRA’s funding comes from Irish 
Americans). It noted, too, the Kremlin’s 
program of bringing Third World revolu- 
tionaries to the Soviet Union for training 
and indoctrination. Among them: Carlos, | 
the world’s most notorious terrorist, who | 
masterminded a number of brutal attacks 
including the kidnapping of eleven OPEC | 
oil ministers in Vienna in 1975. 

The most obvious Soviet tie remains with : 
the PLO. There is plenty of evidence that , 
Palestinians have traveled to the Soviet; 
Union for training in everything from ide . 
ology to making bombs. Captured Pales-: 
tinians now in Israeli prisons have con-_ 
fessed to such schooling—and the Soviet 
Union scarcely bothers to make a secret: 
ofit. Previousadministrations havestopped | 
short of calling the PLO a terrorist or-; 


- ganization on grounds that it represents , 

"a people trying to regain its homeland and ~ 
that only some factions have resorted to: © 
terrorism. But Richard Allen, the Presi- ° 
dent’s national-security adviser, now says, ‘ 
ae must identify the PLO as a terrorist — 

. The Soviet involvement ; 


rganization . 


STAT 


effectis the same.” But the problem is mo: 
subtle than that. No one knows, for ez-! 

ample, whether Carlos works on his own— 
or with a KGB case officer, If he is a free- 
lancer, Washington would be hard-pressed; 
to draw a moral distinction between him} 
and some of the Cuban exiles whom the! 
CIA once trained and controlled. (Cuban| 
exiles were responsible for as many terrorist 
attacks as Palestinians in 1976, according 
to the CLA.) 

Kaddafi: To what extent is the Soviet 
Union responsible for the terrorism sup- 
ported by countries like Libya, Syna and 
South Yemen? Allen calls them Soviet 

“subcontracting stations.” But Dougiss 
Heck, who was head of the interagency 


wurcuegs vi a gruup OF Crazies, the or 


Working Group on Terrorism during the 
“ Ford Administration, doubts that even the 


Soviets could persuade Libya’s Muammar 
Kaddafi to abandon terrorism. 

On occasion, the Russians have helped 
to thwart terrorism. Heck recalls that when 
he was ambassador to Nepal, the Russian 
ambassador wamed him that four Arabs 
had entered the country to kidnap him. 
East Germany has provided safe houses 
for members of the Baader-Meinhof gang. 
But according to the CIA, the Bulgarians, 
clearly with Soviet approval, allowed a 
West German police team to arrest Till 
Meyer, a member of the Baader-Meinhof’s 
Red Anny Faction in 1978. 

No change in Soviet behavior could re 
move the vast array of economic, social, 
religious and racial causes that prompt 
most terrorist groups to spring into exist: 
ence. Most terrorists now have the expertise 
to survive without Soviet support. But if 
nothing else, Reagan’s rhetoric promise: 
to keep the Soviets on the-defensive. “They 
really were completely unprepared for the 
charge they were connected and associates 
with international terrorism,” says Antho- 
ny Quainton, head of the current Workin; 
Group On Terrorism. He hopes that the 


" ghetorical lashing will mobilize public opin: 


ion and “over time have the effect of makin; 
the Soviet Union more circumspect in the 
port they give to political vio 


2am got AOR BERRI: oof the strategy puts even a smal 


amplify the context here to talk about train- 


damper on terrorism, the effort will hav: 
been worth it. 


STAT 
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“We a are in‘ possibly th ‘most - menacing period since. ‘Wor 
‘who believes that the answer. to the Soviet challenge. Hes 


In Saudi Arabia: radical plotters”: 
: are conspiring to overthrow the rulers“ 
a the-oil kingdom in an ominous re-. 
+ play of the Iranian revolution... LF. 
gee eedn strifezidden-Central Arnediea= 

-- Cuban + operatives - are’ : secretively s 

2. delivering weapons to leftist rebels... 
2 In Westen: European capitals? 

:-Soviet diplomats ar@ subtly seeking to - 
= encourage ‘ies new wave of neutral: 


Ant At hers proving ie acundel in on 
£ £ tral Asia,:the Russians are flight-test-* 
” ing a new -intercontmental ballistic: 
* ynissile (CBM) with 10 nuclear war- 
+ heads, a super-rocket-designed to hit. 
a targets in the United sate Y with dead- 


probe and: dangers « facing the'| 
United. States at a time’ of-rising ten. 
ion with the Soviet Union and. gen-: 
eral - “international > “upheaval: We? 
<-are in” possibly the: most. -menacing | 

period since World: War II°-2. ie 
3: _: For America to be able'to deal ef: 

° fectively with threats of this kind, we: 

+-need. precise, detailed: and. ‘timely. | 
ae * knowledge: of - what is - happening: 


* 
Pa 
ae 


around the globe on a daily basis:.In } : 
«other words, the greatest self-defense |. 


* yequirement for the United States, “as” 
seen by the Reagan’ Administration, is 
-a first-rate capability for gathering and . 
interpreting intelligence ~ —— as well as” 


Tad Soule hos.written 14 books on foreign” 
* pohey, His first novel, Diplomatic Immunity, - 
‘will be published by Simon & Paalaaaed loter’ 
~ this month: “Ls fe 


Pe ere 


WILMINGTON SUNDAY NEWS JOURN, 


FAMILY WEEKLY 
10 May 1981 


-for influéncing events in foreign’ coun- 
-bies. through ‘secret means and re- 
sources. 

But “according to the Poe experi-| 


‘cheat: experts in Washington, United | 


States Intelligence -- the Central In-; 
-telligence Agency and its military sister | 
agencies. ~- has been falling short of; 
“superb performance, to say the least, 
“in-recent years: This is believed to be: 


‘true .of both’ “human” and technical | 


Aintelligence; from cloak-and-dagger 
espionage to the spy-in-the-sky. (satel-| 
lite) surveillance ot Soviet nuclear ad- 
“vances, : vfs fet 

The “Yebuilding, Shearing: and} 
“modeniiang of American intelligence | 
‘operations looms, therefore, as one of ! 
-the-highest priorities for the Reagan: 
Adzinistration: and the- new: Jendec: 


“The decision’ to revive and: istep up, 
covert: activities. abroad | - 


Soviet Zahters. "insAighanistan’ to : 
forts-at-qaining ‘decisive: political - in- 
‘fluencety-the petroleum-rich Persian! 
_Gult—is-part of the current upgrad-! 
ing ‘plan.-Much- more-must-be. -done,| 
“however,+to-restore_-primacy “to” the; 


United: States: in ene chaeeons ¢ of; ; 


‘improving heen oe tes! 
-with William-J. Casey, ‘the-68-year- 
old New-York lawyer who was named 
-by-President Reagan as ‘Director. of | 
‘Central“Intelligence after managing: 
*his‘election campaign. Under the law, ' 


(Casey ishead of the entireintelligence ! i 


‘cormmunity. (comprising the.CIA; the. 
-Pentagon-run National: Security| 


Approved Bae For Relea BRBRAOD Nana 


telligence-Agency,:and the State De- 
-narhnents Bureau of Intoticence and 


Serence- fo: the jouw + morale pervading 
“the Agency-sincesthe- Congressional « 
“investigations ofPtie-mid-1970's and 
“continuing through+the tenure of Ad- 
=miral Stansfield Ztumer as CIA. Direc-.. 


ow well Casey-will, succeed Te- 
-mains- a serioussquestion mark in 
- Washington’: : Though -he has. been 
“touted, as an-“old-hand” at intelli- | 
-gence, there‘are many doubts among: 
-intelligence, professionals concerning | 
-his leadership qualities, inchading his 
limited experience-in this field. Casey ° 
-served for three wartime years as a 
-London-based senior officer in the Of- 
‘fice of Strategic Services, the CIA's 
forerunner, but did not join the CIA | 
-afterward. His. only other direct ex- 
‘posure to intelligence was his service 
in 1976 on the Murphy Commission, | 
‘which surveyed the work of the intel- 
ligence community. Casey's exposure 
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S. Intelligence Is Urged 


>>. By JUDITH MILLER ee 

_.° WASHINGTON, May 7-—In an effort to cial attention andimprovement.’”"" ae 
-peovide competing views on intelligence Finally, the report states that the Sen- 
- uatters, a Senate committee has recorn-| ate committee has changed the way that 
= -rnended that the Pentagon's Defense In- dt reviews and authorizes funds for the In- 
_teligence Agency be upgraded to provide] telligence agencies, changes that It in- 
-enalysis as effectively as the. Central In-| tends to “continue andexpand.”” 50070" 
A ‘telligenceAgencys ‘| ‘The recommendation on the Defense 
. - “*¥# che benefits of ‘competitive analy-| Inteiligency Agency is contained in a re 
- sigs concept whieh both the Adminis-] port to the Senate accompanying the se- 
“ tration and the committee strongly sup-| cret spending authorizations for intelii- 
“port, are to be realized, it is imperative; gence agencies. ©) 0 es me 

hat the D.1.A. have analytical capabil-| . The. authorization would enable the 
ities comparable toits sister agencies,” aj. Pentagon agency to carry cut a wide 
-yeport by the Senate Select Committee on| range of personnel measures designed to 
‘Intelligence states. «° .* | “getract and retain high quality person- 
i nel in competition with other intelligence 
agencies." Le a 3 


The Senate Committee's 74-page report 

ig gnusual in that;for the first time, it 

: dees not contain a blanket endorsement 
‘ofthe C..A.'s performance, 2 es 8 

. Iyfact, the report contains several spe- 
éific criticisms of the intelligence com- 


aagF VG oe 
The recommendation has stirred sharp 
debate within the Senate committee and 
the intelligence community, and has been 
strongly resisted by C.I.A. officials, ac- 
cording to Capitol Hill aides farnillar 
withthedebate. 000 0 2 


_Anunity’soperations, ene 
“a Phe U.S. intelligence system ‘is not 
> able to deal with the multiple crises as we 
‘have @xperienced’ recently, without di- 
“wetting veseurces “from other high pri- 
-“gyity ntissions,’*"the- report concludes. 
““Bigreover, in many areas. of the Third 
World; coverage by. the U.S, intelligence 
system. is elther marginal or nonexist- 
Venb  e eee 


The report notes, that certain areas, 


sush-ag the quality of analysis and for- 
. eign: counterinteiligence, require “spe- 


. 
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= “i: a ‘report to >the Sénate accompany- m4 
4 ‘The Senate select’ “Committee on goa ‘the’ secret spending’ -au- { 
‘Tntelligence has-recommended that « thorizationsfor intelligence:agen- + 
ithe Detense Intelligence Agency be | cies: The report was scheduled to be 
giver broad: authority ‘to. upgrade ~ Teleased‘today. 2.05 are 
the status of its analystsSothatitean -~ ‘The’ ‘authorization would: ‘enable? 4: 
operate more, effectively: with, the - DIA to implement a. wide range. 
: tae. Mof personnel measures designed to: = 


CIA : tA 
Y “If the. “benefits OF - ompetitive ° “attract and retain high quality per-. - 
‘analysis,’ ‘a concept which both: the.’ ‘sonnel in competition: with other'i in: 
‘administration and: the ‘committee ’’ telligence agencies.""::"" ”. 
strongly support, are to be realized,” ‘°-.‘The- recommendation. has stirred « 
ithe’ report statés,- “it: is-imperative — _ sharp debate-within the Senate come 
{thet the DIA have analytical capabil-. 8 mittee and-the intelligence commu: ~ 
ities ‘comparable. \ ts ister. agen= "nity, and has. been strongly resisted® : 
\cies.” ueihe ‘% oF “py CIA officials, according to Capitok -| 
. The recommendations, contained’. Hh aides familiar with the debate.” . 
_ A transition report prepared for’. ; 
the: Reagan: administration . during: / 
5, the transition endorsed the princi- i 
# ple of “competing” cénters of intel-~ i 
z-ligence, but did notrecommend Spe: { 
tific steps to-achieve.this goal, “22:1 
_.., CIA Director William Casey also - 
: “endorsed ‘the concept.of encourag: 
_ | inig intelligemce agencies to make in-:>| 
' dependent / assessments; . but. de~"| 
: clined to elaborate on specific plans:: - 


# Despite ‘Casey's: endorsement‘of".4{ 
4 the approach; many CIA officials be- ; 
~ lieve that pgrading the DIA or:oth-7 at 
er intelligence agencies would-in-- : 
“evitably result in a diminution of the; 
' Cla’s leading role in analysis:Hence, « 
: ‘ they have! edamany, resisted such ~ 
+ measures." ODP aT Aah BE “3 
_,- The fate of the tecomamandation inst 
“also comiplicted by. the fact that.the: aj <-. 
i : House, Intelligence: Committee“ hast- | 
* not, endorsed providing the DIA with - -| : 
~ greater personne} flexibility insits: 
BIEDOrE to Congress.:! | RAAT Tis 
2 The Senate’ committee’ 5 72-page re i 
“port is- unusual in that it does hot? 
“contain’a ‘blanket endorsement. of | 
“the CIA’s* ‘performance. aia 


“ES yn fact, the ‘Teport contains several 
¥ y specific. criticisms of the intelli- - 
“gence community’ s operations. .. 


The US: intelligence: system” isse 

; notable to déal with the multiple cri-~ 

eses as we have experienced recently,-+ 

“Without diverting resources from 

other high, priority: missions, ¥ theres 
“port concludes.” Aa 


“Moreover, ‘in many areas of the: . 

-. Third World, coverage by the U.S. in- ' 

*telligence system is. either marginal “|, 
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: By MARIAN. GREEN: 
Orihe Emerae : ut f 


“In order tor Western democracies to survive, 


citizens ~— including those of. the United States:—.. 
must. encourage: newspapers: “to” watchdog’ the: “4 


government’ 's national defense. actions 
That's the.message Lev’ Navrozov,. 
emigre. ‘and: author, Jett with? his’ full- “capacity. - 

- audience Monday afternoon, 2: ~~ 3 


- Navrozov, whose lecture’ was s sponsored by-. wy 


: the Intercollegiate: Studies Institute? andthe 


“University's Russian and East European Studies: : 
_department, said thé. bureaucracies of the Wes-. ° 
“tern democracies, unlike: those of the Soviet - 


Union, aren't motivated to perform.” 
It's up to the citizens to compel, the: gover 
ment todo! “quality” work, he said... 


“There ig a general’ belief. that Soviet bur <4 


eaucracies are-paid. for world ‘conquest and 
_ American pureaucracles: are paid: 108 defense, te 


“Navrozov.said. 7 2. “ED 2 aS 


. He said Soviet” Burcaucragies: work because: 
_"“the soviet bureaucracies: are a natural; integral. 

: Bait of that society — i invall-autocratic societies.""” 
. “The “owners,” as Navrozév calls*the highest _ 

: Soviet officials; det from: the. 


_ their heads.””! : “gh 2 

In the United: ‘States there i iS no. owner" he ' 

., said. Consequently, the bureaucracies: don’ t. 
perform at all. 7 


. Navrozov’ suggested - ‘two methods: that do”. 


7 work ‘inthe 20th: Century *- ‘free enterprise, 
’ because it is:motivated -by a‘sense of profit (not: 
~ necessarily monetary profit) and-totalitarian bur- 
: eaucracies, because they are motivated by fear.” 
Ina totalitarian society, “If you don’ t perform, 
” you ‘IV find yourself in: Siberia,””,he said. 5 
:. = Navarov. said if? matters’ of ‘defense, -intel- 
; ligence. and: foreign policy continue to be. Telegat-. 
- ed to the pULeRuCTICS 


wee Re hadith bennden! kecite oe 


ouiet ae 


“AN example: of ‘the U. Ss: ioyseniieni pure 


meLy $ réports to Pongress Guriaar ihe detenie: ps 


rk _ tions, to take over the national defense function.. 


oy eo 


°: series: about life i in Russia. Of that series, only one ; ‘3 
, volume has bec published — “The Education of - 


nswer is a. solution: propocsdan advocated by-} 
jThomas deHerson: = the -Peeple of ees. 


‘Who: is the customer. for defense in. ‘the. 
‘United: States? We know who ‘is. interested in 
Russia the ‘owners’, he said. “The answer is 
the: ‘people of the. United States. They are ae 
Sovereign; they are the customer. - 
car “They must monitor the defen @ ‘strategy, 
| intelligence and, foreign policy throw 

Spapers checking the government, Fo 


p “Nevertheless, current newspaper. coverage 
‘of government defense policy is inadequate. ~:* 

e “The big papers — the New York Times, the. 

__ Washington Post and the Chicago Sun-Times = = 
“are: not interested in’ national defense," he said.: 
“They: want to. pretend pale ‘danger doesn’t 

exist? ee 


_ eaucracy’s ineptness is its blind’ acceptance of « 
Soviet propaganda, . Navrozov said,. noting the . 


=? He ‘said CIA lficials ‘simply rurale pariah: : 
fats printed by -the Soviet Union: -and: submined 
them to Congress as hard fact. aed 


‘peting: corporations, including private organiza- 4 


aa =". However, he cautions that “‘only the citizens 
can aloe the. Soveramentt to. Be dues cons. = 


nine the citizens. can, “and should, “make intel--. 


iLev Navrozov,” "which describes” his childhood i in: : 
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: ‘Since ee and give sarcansa total of: BpoUE 


‘DATA, ON TERRORISM | 
~ UNDER Us, REVISION) 


Statist cs to include. Threats 


phat 


= 2 -Along With Acts 0 0 Violence 


Tye 


CHARLES MOHR 


“WASHINGTON, April 23="A State Da. 
"partment officiat said. today. that Govern- 
‘rent Statistics on international terrorist 
“ facidents:wers. being revised to include 
* “threats” as swell as actual acts of politi- 
= cally motivatad violence... if 

On the evetof Congréssi 


‘hearings 


/on terrorism; “Anthony C.-E. Quainton, di- 


rector of the department’s office for com. 
bating terrorism, also indicated that the 


* change-wWould’ approximately double the 


-ntunber of terrorist.“‘incidents’”’ counted 
2 by the United States in the last 12 years,. 

although the number of people killed and 
: remain Mirtually | the 


Mr. Quainton toid a group of reporters 


ata luncheon that there were7,000 terror- 


ist incidents-in the last 12 years, causing 


{ 3,000 “killed-and:-wounded.”’ The Central 
intelligence-Agency's annual report on 


mtermational terrorism. for-1979 said 
“there were 3,336 “‘international terrorist 


_- incidents?? from1968 through 1979, caus 


ing 2,689 deaths and 5,955 wounded. 
. Publication of the 1980 C.I.A. report, 
normally available in April, has been de- 


: layed because of disputes among Govern. 
. Tent agencies as to the nature, extent 
‘and gravity of terrorism. An official ac- 
: Quabited with the report said, however, 
. that when and if it was published the in- 
’ clusion. of “threats” would probably at 


east double! the~ number of: officially 
-counted incidents in each of the years 


“gen Terrorism Held Decreasing ie 


'"’ Representative Don Edwards, Demo- 
crat of California, chairman of a House 


Halg View on Soviet 8 
*Mr. Quainton told the repo 


; Reagan Administration was determine 


to give a “'very much greater interest, 
priority and intensity” to the question of 


‘terrorism. He also defended the conten- 


tion by Secretary of State Alexander M.. 
' Haig Jr. that the Soviet Union had given 


Jogistical help, training and encourage- 


ment to terrorist organizations, saying 


_. this was “aroply documented. tor almost 
every group.’ nh f 


waite 


‘Some Democratic Hemibers: ‘ana ‘staff 


- Officials of Congress said they feared the 
' statistical revisions were motivated by a 
-} - Réagan Administration desire to justify a 
| more rigid: foreign’ policy abroad and 
- might also be cited by conservatives to 
. justify increased surreptitious. surveil- 


lance of political dissidents athome. _ -. 

The-Senate Judiciary’s Suscommittee 
on . Security and - Terrorism,. newly | - 
created this year, will hold the first of 
what is expected to be a sporadic series of 
hearings on the problem ‘of terrorism 
tomorrow. Several Republican members 
of the subcommittee and its majority 


. staff have indicated a belief that counter. 


intelligence. agents should. be. given 
greater legal latitude than they now have 


to gather intelligence on groups that may 


be “suspected of being potential tenors 
within the United States, “°- 


omtoy 


subcommittee that oversees the Federal 


‘Bureau of Investigation, contended in a’ 
telephone interview that “terrorism is 

‘actually decreasing” and disagreed ma 
' the new statistical criteria. 


--A Senate staf? official, meanwhile, re- 
ported that the semantic and statistical 
debate was even more complex. This offi- 
cial, who declined the use of his name, 


. said that C.I.A. analysts were also being 
“pushed” or encouraged to expand the 


definition of terrorist incidents to include 


". “ali acts of violence intended to impact 
" ot a wider audience than the victims of 
theviolence.” 0 teens. bay: 


tytn 4g ot 
inte, ces 


.' By that definition,” ‘said the official. 


“the shooting of President Reagan- by 
ape John Hinckley would bea terrorist act.” 
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Terrerist acis down, 1 
on eve ol hearn 


ie 
By Vernon A. Guidry, Jr.: 2. 22 
Washington Bureau of The Sun oe yt te 
Washington — Terrorist acts in the : 
United States are decliniag. undermining 4 
“doomsday rhetoric”. about ‘domestic ter-~ 
rorism, says the executive assistant direc-- 
tor of the FBI in charge of investigations. _ 
“Right now, the risk is tolerable,” said, 
Franeis M. Mullen idan iaterview.. “We 
believe we are effective. ”. ... We do have 
the ability to investigate terrorist activity. 
and groups.” ine oy sates 
The level of terrorist activity —bota do- 
moastie and international—ha3 become a 
matter of controversy, andso is the ques . 
tien of the appropriate response. A Senate, 
subcommitree begins hearings ‘today: on | 
the current extent of terrorism. 2" ~ 


AE 


it,” Mr. Mullen said in response to a qués-. = 
tion about Moscow’s possible role. Or : : 
“itis a ey clement nthe conkcover- ESET i ig yea. ofa knowl 
sy over international terroriém. Secretary euizeatle about the ke ae etal 
Of State Alexander M. Saig, Jr, largely | “or 1980 sould : said the. report! 
began the current debate by focusing at-'| our WO conclade that there were’ 
tention on what he called “rampant inter- + e i: e same auinver of terrorist inci-' 
national. terrorism” and the role of the] =~ en outside the Unied States as there! 
Soviet Union in sponsoring it. ee hides ae which bad itseli represented | 
"A number of experts have: ques oned| 7 acide aie ed apne toe te 
whether. terrae anny, paired ee a 
“rampant” at the momen inning down ) d, cowever, te { 
che extent of Soviet involvement also has ” So ae eR Tee E macr | 
been difficull... -.. BUDS LS oa x Sent had ope a So 
 Phis issue will be examined today in 2 sae eS ae ot toes ae 
pee before the ae sugrom sure Scone STR te tere | 
on terrorism, a group whose very crea on marae : 
has stirred some fears that civil liberties. | ee by Senator Jeremiah Den- | 
may be abused in the search for internal ees 1 Oe ae ern ie a es 
threats. eee ee 
One of the witnesses at today’s hearing - 
- ‘will be Claire Sterling, a veteran Ameri- 
can journalist who has written a hook on 
the subject, “The Terror TWetwork.” z 
Ms. Sterling maintains that the Soviet | 
+ Union ‘and its surrogates are supporting 
modern terrorist smovements.-“All. the 


7 AS the FBI: measures terrorist. inel-: 
dents, there were 111 in the United States- 
in 1977, 65 in 1978, 52 in 1979, and 29 in | 

- 4930. These are incidents; Mr. Moulien said, : 
in which a claim of responsibility is made 
by a terrorist organization og in: which, 
there is “good evidence’. of terrorist re- 
sponsibility. Oa Sere. Sateen Se 

“ doa’t like to see all this rhetoric pre- . 
dicting a doomsday. because 1 don’t think 

“that’s going to happen,” Mr. Mullen said. 

“Now, the potential tg there,” he went 
ca. “We've got to agree to that [out] the , 
proviem is being addresses” 

One disturbing element is: what Air 
Mvilen cescribes as “more of a willing-. 
ness to take human life”oa the part of ter- 
rorists operating in the United States than: 
had been the case before. . Beis ede 

“What we're concerned about, and- 
what we are watching closely, is that the 
United States dcesn’h become: a battle: - 
ground” between iiferent foreige politi-. 
‘cal factions, be: said,..He cites Libyan, | 
Cuban and Iranian activities as examples. ”, 

. “The only active [terrorists] ‘we shave: 
that are really anthU/S. government are- 
the Puerto Rican groups,” he said. 0 5] 
“We do suspect Cuban involvement in 
[terrorism involving] Puerto Rico, but to 


say Soviet involvement, no, We can't prove ; 


world’s emerging terrorist bands in the. 
1970s: wera indebted to-the Cubans and | 
their Russian patrons...” she writes. 
_ She is sharply critical of Western gov- | 
ernments and of the CIA in particular for 
what she regards as a cowardly failure to 
_ point to the Soviet Union as the promoter 
of terrorism... ©... a ee 
. Former CIA director Williaza Colb 


“bility”. for international. terrorism, but’ 
adds that “this doesn’t mean that every | 
-example of terrorism stems from. a deci-" 
sion of the Politburo.” - lj 

.. Ag-to his former employer, Mr. Colby 


“says Ms. Sterling may be too much put off. 
by the fac t “in ence @ try to ! 
a : ec ‘ 


| 


touch @ , 
port.on terrorist activity for 1980 has been 


_ held up for no announced reason, and a | 
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First “of tuo- -drticles 
By George'Lardner Jr 

: pasha ton Sema HET 
fase since it started teuing aa seoorts: 
“on the touchy topic:ef terrorism, the Central! 
Tnielligence Agency had never counted. more 
- than '188-terrorist:attacks through- 
out.the world.’ = 25 Bae OS 
This = it hs itp 


_ ers. in. years gone. by that ity never ‘bothered 
listing. Until now: . Z 
"The escalation of ‘the terrorist threak is just: 
“one facet of a new polities‘of paranoia sweep- 
ing Washington Congressional investigations ° 
ae ‘being cranked up. Protests in the. name*) 


of civil liberties are. planned. Conservatives} . 


wain of dangers to national security. Liberals 
“ envision ‘anew waves: witch. untae: ap 
~ kt the CIA, the statistical: revisiondame co, 

anes sith the advens oF the: Reagan: ad. i 


= ministration _ and:.its ite determination — —t =e pro oe 


- “@aimed by Secretary: of Stata. Alexander MN." 
» Haig. Jr. — to make~intertational | terrorism : 
~ the chief concernrof foreign-policy. - =" 
On Capitol Hill, the-tirst-forum: wilk’be: “the: 
newly created Senate gubcommittee—on se-- 
: earity and tefrorism. Fie chairman of. the. 
_ five-member -panel-is- Sea. . Jeremiah -Denton- 
_(R-Ala.), who plans to- begir hearings seon on 
?“Soviet:-and surregace -sopport:: for interna+® 
» tional terrorism,” axi-sseue< that foreign policy’: 
~ hardliners feel’ ‘ha8 beers shamefully: neglected: ‘ 
_ in recent years os "= pa 
..The CIA report should add “fresh dimen+ 
sions to the ‘problem. . Officials say the text, 
has somehow became - “stuck”. sornewhere ab 
~ agency: ‘headquarter - ce Ht should be maade 


- rorist attacks throughout the rea "between: 
* 1968 and. 197%" Last’ -year’s.“report” showed 
-..3,336 attacks — for the same 12-year lewie 
“The new, _Teport: also. wil, show: hur 
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; of terrorists than the CTA has ever b 
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“more deaths: and injuries at: the hand 


cane ences "activity: "4 
“more ’ “universal ‘criteria: We. -enco 
caged them: to do it” + 
‘=. Some critics see “the” new. Seng 
.-Suboommnittee : -ag ‘a~reincarnation of. 


- ‘the old internal. security subcoramittee!! . 


“that- used to hold: extensive hearings. 


at ‘on “subversive ‘activities? and. “subver- 


sion in government.”-= 
+ Senate Judiciary: Committee Chair 
ssnan Strom Thurmond (RSC); who | 
‘served’ on the ‘old: subcommittee be-: 
- fore it was eliminated in 1977, seemnsi 


o = that view} and not with oe 


2 ai have felt ene ‘time “that it: 
should be reinstituted.and when Ibe-{. 
came chairman, [did reinstitute it,” 
he says. “It’s -not goitig. to be a: witch 
hunt. It’s not going to assassinate peo- 
ple’s characters, It's just going. -to get 
the: facts.” wees : 

~. Denton woices’ imilar “aggurances,! 
fad terrorism is far from his aly 


“33 a prisoner: ce war: in- n North: Viet 
“nam, -Denton .also- intends to ‘look at: 
the. .performance. ‘of Sthe:: - American, 
press. on some ‘sensitive’ subiects. . oe 

- He says. he-can still: rernember how: 
‘galling it was to be told by his captors. 
‘that: the U.S. press or politicians were: 
taking up the same themes he’d heard j: 
idays. © earlier ‘from Radio Mescow or. 
"Radio Hanoi. -:. ch 
:* $1 don’t believe. its, a matter. “of | 


_ TCONCEILEAL _: ow 


_" same: placards and- the same slogans : 
:eround the world, | f 


. sarvative circles, ’- fueling the new" 
*glarums about the threat of terrorism ~| 


“Iing’s book. ‘lays « out a pattem perhaps: 


beat. summed up. “by. the announced} 
_ Subject ‘of. Denton’s first set of hear-|! 


with - the: help “of. KGB dupes and: 
the | 


STAT 


“propaganda. Grips. employing the: 


* . Back in the- 19509, Sen: Tesch Re 
‘McCarthy (R-Wis) and his allies used: 
to denounce such phenomena. as- ev~: 
idence of ai so-called “transmission; 
dele” between Soviet Russia and sym-. 
-pathizers in the United States..Now it 
“has an even more ominous set of la-> 
bels. -It is “disinformation,” planted : 
and nurtured by “agents of influence.”: 

Among his first witnesses, Denton’ 
‘said in an interview, will be such peo-- “f 
ple as Claire Sterling, author of ‘The. | 
Terror. Network, and Arnaud _ de! : 
_Borchgrave, co-author of The ‘Spike. «. 


Both: books are rave: items in cone" 


“pnd other: insidious influences. Ster-: 


“ings: “Soviet and surrogate support for} 

intarnstio nal terrorism.” . De = "Borch-| ; 
> grave’s novel is “about 7a Kremlini 
“blueprint” for: taking over ‘the West! 


“from . the intelligence 6 agencies, I think.” 
they'd - be- looked“on as representing. 
“vested interests, as not as objective as: 
they should be,” says the Senate sub-' | 
committee's «chief counsel,+" ‘Joel. S.< 
‘Lisker, a veteran-of the-FBI-and the-: 


Steing sand de: Borhgrav eal be 
F Vex 
taken more seriously” -and itbring 
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Rubles for Defense—Are the 
Really Outspending the Pentagon? 


Administration officials speak of a spending gap of as much as $450 billion in the 
Soviet Union’s favor in the past decade, but others call that grossly inflated. 


BY MICHAEL R. GORDON 


A s Congress gets down to examining . 


the Reagan Admunistration’s plan 
to add $184 billion to the defense budget 
over the next five years, one of the 


’ biggest numbers games in town is es-— 


timating Soviet military expenditures, 

Just about anybody can play: there 
are more than enough numbers to satisfy 
all political persuasions. 

But it is more than an idle math- 
ematical debate. Ultimately, it has to 
do. with how the-Uniied States reads 
Soviet military intentions, and it is the 
perception of those intentions that cam 
fuel a U.S.-Soviet arms race. 

Those who believe the Pentagon needs 
the additional funds can start with Presi- 
dent Reagan's Feb. 18 address to Con- 
gress. 
Agency (CIA) estimates.-Reagan stated 


that “since 1970. the Soviet Union-has 


invested $300 dillion-more.o on vis military 
forces than we have.” 

Or you can do what Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger did in his March 
4 testimeny to the Senate Armed Ser 
vices Commitiee. By leaving out 1970 
spending and including budget projec- 
tions for 1980, the military investment 
gap widens by $55 billion. 

But huge as a 3355 billion spending 
gap may appear, Pentagon supporters 
can come up with an even greater sum 
by turning to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
posture statement for fiscal. 1982. By 
factoring in estimates cf personne} costs 
and operating expenses, that report pegs 
the difference between U.S. and Soviet 
expenditures at an astronomical $450 
billion over a 10-year period. Some pri- 
vate estimates are even higher, 

Qn the other hand, those who are 
somewhat skeptical of the Defense De- 
partment’s budget requests can easily 
shave hundreds of billions of dollars 


Based on ‘Central. Intelligence” 


NATIONAL JOURNAL 
11 April 1981 


off the spending gap. Here’s one way, 
according to a January Pentagon report: 
use the 12-year period from 1968 to 
1979 us a basis of comparison, and you 
bring the investment gap down to 3270 
billion. Or you can lop at Jeast another 
$1CO billion off the difference by adopt- 
ing a procedure used in recent reports 


by the Arms Control and Disarmament . 
Agency that applies a “geometric means _ 
' purchasing parity” scale for ubles and | 


dollars to the CIA estimates... ~ 
Finally, a.full-scale assault on the 

CIA’s method of estimating Soviet de- 

fense costs, as mounted by Tufts Uni- 


versity economics professor Franklyn D. 


‘Holzman, produces an evaluation of U.S. 


and Soviet military spending that is more 


or Jess in balance. 


This is not to suggest that any of 


‘these estimates are contrived. For the 


most part, the different assessments re- 


flect long-standing and often arcane dis- 


putes about how to compute the amount 


‘of resources devoted to defense in a 


foreign economy in which military spend- 
ing statistics are shrouded in secrecy. 
Bui there’s little doubt that some of 


‘these estimates are abused when they 


are pressed into political service. And 
the lessons some experts draw from ex- 
amination of Soviet defense spending 
are more subtle and tentative than the 
rhetoric over a military spending gap 
suggests. | 


SOVIET STRIDES 


Whatever its defense costs may be, 
there’s no doubt that the Soviet Union 
has significantly built up its forces over 
the past decade. According to estimates 
by the Congressional Research Service 
of the Library of Congress, the Soviets 


-have added 733 land-based missiles, sub- 


marine-based missiles and bombers to 
their inventory of nuclear “delivery ve- 
hicles.” During this period, the ve 


also increased their stock of nuclear 
warheads by 4,019. 


In contrast, the United States has 


93 fewer delivery vehicles than it had 
10 years ago, though thanks to tech- 
nology, it has increased the number of- 
warheads mounted on them by 5,200. 

As far as conventional arms are con- 
cerned, the Soviet buildup is similarly 


impressive. In the past decade, to take 


but a few examples, the Soviet Union 


“has increased its fleet of heavy and 
medium tanks by 9,000 and added 3,000 . 


pieces of artillery and 765 tactical com- 
bat aircraft. (See box, p. 602.} 

But if you can count their weapons 
so precisely, why bother to try to assess 
the levels of Soviet defense spending? 
Some experts say there.are good reasons 
for trying. 

For one thing, some strategic decisions 
depend at least in part on the cost 
of Soviet military hardware. Supporters 
of the land-based mobile MX missile, 
for example, argue that it would cost 
the Soviet Union more to develop the 
means of targeting all 4,600 MX shelters 
than it would cost the United States 
to expand its MX system or protect 
it with some sort of antiballistic missile 
defense. Not surprisingly, some MX crit- 
ics, including former CIA director Stans- 
field Turner, have argued precisely the 
reverse. (See NJ, 2/14/81, p. 260.) 

For another, present Soviet military 


investment is taken by the Defense De- 


partment as a guide to future Soviet 
military capabilities. “The effects of to- 
day’s investment balance,” 
fense Secretary Harold Brown states in 


the Defense Department report for fiscal _ 


1982, “will be scen in the military bal- 
ance in future years.” 

In larger terms, projections of Soviet 
defense costs also provide U.S. planners 


with some idea of how efficient Soviet 


efense industry is and how great a 
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AMERICAN SURVEY | 


CIA a 


It’s independent 


The shooting of President Reagan has 
revived a number of familiar Policy argu 
ments, among them the role of domestic 
intelligence. Predictable questions are 
being raised. Are there threats to the 
president's safery, and to public order 
generally, that are going undetected? Are 


there things that government agencies 


should have known about Mr John 
Hinckley, the alleged assailant, and oth- 
ers—such as Mr Edward Richardson, 
‘apparently a second would-be assassin— 


' Tike him? Is greater vigitance in order? 


Even though there seems to be agree- 
ment that the president was the object of 


“no discernible conspiracy, many people 


in and out of government have expressed | 
‘@ Vague sense of naprotectedness. That 
leads not merely to calls fora more: 
efficient secret service with more FAMes 


in its computer, but also to a nostalgia for, 
_the days when certain other agsencies—-in | 


-parncular the Central InteHigence Agen-| - 


cy and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion—were waiching the home_front 
more carefully. ar 

_ Nobody has yet publicly urged the FBI! 


ar Se 
Casey's men embarra 


? 


to resume the controversial “cointelpros”” 

(counter-inteHigence programmes) of the 
- 1960s andy 

Wiretapping, break-ins and various at- 


tempts to poke through the rubbish,; - 


"ing, and passing alang to the secrat ser- 


- grarome launched under President Nixon 


’ confirmation hearings... 


_ bureaucratically in a manner consistent 


BRO Ve Fowl fealdeasera006/01 


damage the financial circumstances and | 
break up the marriages of dissidents. But 
the bureau itself, under the direction of 
Mr William Webster, a former federal 
Judge, is unlikely to be enthusiastic in any 
event, in as much as it is still dealing with 
the legal trouble from the last time 
around, Testifying on Capitol Hill this 
week Mr Stewart Knight, the director of 
the secret service, complained that un- 
duly burdensome restrictions on the FBI 
were preventing the bureau from learn~ 


vice, certain useful bits of intelligence, 
But at the same hearing, Mr Webster said 
that his agency wanted to be careful not 
to send the secret service a lot of 
“garbage”. . oe 

.The CIA may bé another matter. 
Among Mr Reagan's most popular cam- 
paign themes was the promise to un- 
shackie the intelligence community. Even 
as winter was turning to spring in Wash-~ 
ington, there surfaced a transition memo« 
randum calling for a new domestic intelli~ 
gence effort involving the CfA, It 
reminded many of the ill-fated “Huston 
plan”, a broad internal security pro- 
but cancelled after a few days becanse of 
a tantrum by the late J..Edgar Hoover, 
head of the FBI. Some government offi- 
cial who thought the old- days had not 
been so good leaked the memo to the 
press, and Mr Bobby Inman, former head 
of the super-secret National Security 
Agency and the new deputy director of 
the CLA, disavowed it during his senate 


... That is one curiosity of American intel- 
-ligence: the CIA does not always behave 

with its public image, The agency is| 

distinctly cool to the prospect of reviving : 
“its domestic “Operation Chaos” of the 

1960s and early 1970s. i 

some grief within the Reao imistra- 


tion with a recent draft report frorn its! 
national foreign assessments centre, | 
Questioning the evidence for the charge | 
that the Soviet Union is finanane and! 
fomenting international terrorism. The | 
‘report contradicts the assertions of Mr! 


_. Richard Allen, the national security ad. ! 


viser and other foreign-policy spokes- | 
men, and so it has been sent back by Mr, 
William Casey, the director of central ; 
‘intelligence, to the intelligence analysts : 
for “review”. That is bound to revive the | 
arguments over whether intelligence | 


Should be subservient to, or independent | 
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Intelligence, has asked his analysts, the 
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SOVIET, AID: DISPUTED 
IN TERROR SIL STUDY 


iN Draft Cl A. “Report, Now. “Being 
Reviewed, Finds Insufficient 
Evidence of Direct Role. 


fais 


: WASHINGTON, March 28.— A dra re 
port produced by the Central Intelligence 
' Agency has concluded that there is insuf- 
ficient evidence to substantiate Adminis- 
tration charges that the Soviet Union is 
directly helping to foment international 
terrorism, Congressional and, A 

. tration sources said teday. “=~ 
William -J.: Casey, “Director f Cen 


sources said, to review their conclusions; 
given the substantial cpposition to. the. re-| 
port from other agencies. ° “ 
- The. draft estimate, produced: by’ the 
C.LA.’s National Foreign Assessments 
Center, has stirred debate within Admin- 
istration foreign policy circles, as foreign 
-affaits spokesmen have publicly accused 
the Soviet Union of training, equipping. 
and finan ing: international: : 
The. review: Of the. ‘Graft “estimate has 
once again raised questions about “the 
relationship between intelligence offi- 
cials and policy makers, with some C.I.A. 
officials concerned that the agency. is 
coming under pressure to tailor its analy- 
sis to fit the policy iews of the Adminis 


assessments, or analysis. 
from the C.I.A. in April, in. what officials 
said was a personal decision unrelated to 
. the dispute over the intelligence estimate 
: on terrorism:+. Re hie Sie SAS Bae 


‘not been named, but another indicatec 


‘the Administration took office, oft ie 
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-..One ofticial said that a successor hac 


that Mr. Clark’s successor would be the 
current director of the. agency’ s opera 
tions unit, John McMahon. 

The special national intelligence esti 
mate on terrorism was begun soon afta 


said. Secretary ‘of State- Alexander. M 
Haig Jr. said on Jan. 23 in his first new: 
-‘eonference.that the Soviet Union, as par 
of a “conscious policy,’?: undertook th 
“training, funding and equipping” of ir 
ternational terrorists... 

The Administration” has subsequ t1 
said that combatting international tey 
‘rorism is one of i its s Key, foreign policy | of 


‘In addition, Richard V. Allen, Pres 
dent Reagan’s national'security advisey 
‘said in an interview with ABC News thi 
week that “ample evidence”’ had been ac 
‘enmulated to demonstrate the Sovie 
:Union’s involvement in international te: 


-Torism. Mr. Allen also said that the Soviet|” 
“Union ‘was ‘probably’. supporting the} . 


Palestine Liberation Organization, which 


-he said must be identified as a terrorist} © 


‘organization, . through , financial . assist- 
“ance and | Mhrough support. of! its “wnain 


” Finally, 
‘raeli air raids into southern Lebanon 
-should be generally recognized as a “hot 
pursuit of a sort and therefore, justified.” 
- Officials said that the draft estimate 
contained some factual evidence to sup- 
port charges that the Soviet Union was di- 
rectly’. aiding and abetting ‘terrorist 
‘Broups, but that in. many instances the 
evidence of such involvement was either L 
; murky ornonexistent.*! | =~ = 
.- The estimate, which was circulated for 
comment to the State’ Department, Na- 
.tional Security Council, Defense Intelli-| 
- gence Agency, and the National Security 
Agency, stirred angry, debate and re 
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commented.” 7 Ne Ni 


that the. agency. was -once again being} 


“asked to tailor its views to fit the public! 
pronouncements ‘of. senior Administra;| 
“ton officials. 3 


“There would! not have been a review if 


‘the estimate’s conclusions had totally 
‘supported - . 


the... : Administration’s 
charges,” | the official: said... 


an 
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‘(JAgK ANDERSON «- 


The spook’s lot is not a happy one. 


He is expected to predict what is 


going to happen, and if he sate his 


job i is on the line - 
OF all the covemimente italia 


analysts, those who try to figure out ~ 
what the old men in-the Kremlin are - 
up to probably have:the worst job.’ - 
They are supposed to give the presi-“'* 
information — when.. 

even the- Russian leaders don't t know - 


dent _ reliable - 
which end is.up.- 3 


So it’s unterstandable ‘ate our in. 
telligence: -people in the CIA,- the“ 
State. Department” ‘and the Defense- 


Intelligence Agency — ; tend to take an 
on-the-one-hand-this, *:”. on-the-other- 
hand-that line- eth thei Kremlinolo- 
pale masts in 


Pear ‘has handled. the Reagan 
‘administration’s question: Who ‘will 
succeed leader Leonid I. Brezhnev? * - 


Brezhnev might give- them some en- 
izhtenment at the recent Communist 
Party conference. It would have been 
. “unprecedented for him to announce 


his heir apparent, but they had hopes. . 


. Brezhnev,-of course, did not- lay 


hands on a successor. In the dog-eat- | 


. dog tradition of the Soviet hierarchy, 
none of the “first among equals” has 
weakened his position of supremacy 


by naming the man he wants to suc-- 


ceed him. From Lenin on, they have 
. been realistic enough to: realize that 
succession depends onthe political 


skill of the contenders for power. 2: .:: 


So the eee in the CIA, Penta- 


‘gon and State Department stuck to - 

the safe road. They didn’t name a_ 
* gingla preeminent candidate to fill the 

74-year-old Brezhnev’s boots, a course — 


that might get them in trouble if they 


~ guessed wrong. Instead, - . they ae 
~ President Reagan a choice, 2 : 
My associate Dale Van: “Atta is x 


.seen the experts’ analyses, and here’s 


What they have told the White House: 
- Konstantin Chernenko is the fa-— 
vorite of many Kremlin handicappers - 


‘—but only as a transitional figure. 


Chernenko, 69, is an old buddy of. 
_ Brezhnev’s, dating to the early 50s 
ae when they | served fogeter in, sls 
‘the way - tha? brialiigentes = = 


~ Chernenko 


CIA learned from a well-placed Soviet 


.' spy that “the elevation of Chernenko 


‘to full Politburo status means he is 


"being. groomed by Brezhnev as his. 


successor.” But the spy conditioned 
| Chernenko’s grab for the brass ring on 


: Brezhnev’s ability tol hang on for “ SeV- - 


‘eral more years.” 

"So Chemenko is the man, right? 
Wrong, Except for his close associa- 
‘tion with Brezhnev, he has no inde- - 
pendent power base. “We believe . 


-. Chernenko’s addition to the Politburo ‘' 


. was designed to enhance Brezhnev’s 


-_own power position,” the CIA seid, 


Bail Clondy 1 10 Ds 


. has. put in positions of power. _ 


“= advance! themselves - because of the- 


: " skyrocketed - in. le 
Kremlin bureaucracy, becoming a full _ 
member of the 14-man Politburo in 


ad - «November 1978. At that point, the — 
Our Kremlin watchers hoped that | point, the 


a STAT 


‘ nest 


"7 3 eris. 7 
os ae ™ v 


@ Andrei Kirilenko § ig aniathee a : 
ing Politburo member, who has.|- 
known Brezhnev for: 30 years, As the + 
Communist Party's organizational sec- ; 
retary, he presumably: has the support. 

of many party professionals whom he: ; 


° So Kirilenko is the man? Not nec- 
Sai: according to-the Kremlinolog- * 
-ists, The abrupt dismissal of his pro-_ 

tege, Yakov Ryabov, as. party secre-.:, 

tary in early 1979 might have-been | - 
-“an attack on- Kirilenko’s Position,” . 

according to a DIA cable. - ; “all 

- Who, then? “There sndoubtadly : are 

many youriger men who have become * 

, increasingly restive at-their inability to ° 


gerontocracy,” “a- State. Department 
- analysis conchides.: “They know that’ 
they will rise only in part because of |. 
. what they know as opposed to whorn 
. they know, for some of the most im- , 
portant Soviet-style ‘political hatiles | 
are fought on. the patronage front.” ~ 
-. What all this speculation means for" 
the United States is as murky 4s the . 
predictions of Brezhnev’s successor. 
: Some analysts figure it’s a choice he- - 
. tween ‘hard-liners and soft-liners in © 
the Kremlin. Other vaanied say this i is 
‘horsefeathers. ~ 
- In the end;- te all: boils: dean. ae 
i Winston Churchill’s observation: “Rus- - 
i sia is a riddle wrapped: i ina a Mystery, oe 
i amelie an enigma? ! 
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THE INFORMATION SOCIETY 
VOLUME 1, NUMBER 1-1901 


William E. Colby 
Reid & Pricst Sat 


1111 19th Street, N.W: 
Washington, D.C. 


“Absiract ’ The 1980s will see revoludionary changes in inteii- 
gence analysis and assessment, matching the changes in collvctica in 
the past few decades. Information management will be improved by 
technology, analysis techniques will be refined by new disciplines, 
and intelligence warnings will be more pointed by improved commu- 
nication modes and. by providing them to.a wider public. intelligence 
in the information age will become 2 public function, not merely a 
secret service. 


The } profession and ddiseistine of ** intelligence’’ faces 2 maior turning 
point in the 1980s. If successfully navigated, these years wil mark the 
‘culmination of the growth of a truly American intelligence system, as 
different from traditional and foreign systems es American society, 
‘culture, and government contrast with those abroad. The result can be a 
remarkable improvement in our nation’s ability to analyze, judge, and 
make decisions about international affairs. 

For centuries, intelligence was the small, private preserve of mon- 
archs and generals. Governmental and military espionage ferrcted out 
the secrets of other powers in order to provide its sponsors with advan- 
tase in their dealings. Secret agents intrigued and subverted in order to 
discredit an opponent or support their adversaries within his own camp. 


| The spy was the prototype of this traditional ‘‘intelligence”’ discipline, 


The first Americar cha ange in this traditional posture was launched by 
Willham J. Donovan in World War II’s Office of Strategic Services. Hig 
adventvrous character certainly fitted the old tradition and he built 
America’s first worldwide service for espionage and for secret action 


among guerillas and liberation movements. But his adventurous spirit: 


was matched by an equally intense intellectual bent. Thus, in his new 
intelligence organization he assembled a corps of academic experts to 
*‘centralize”’ all the relevant information, that was overtly available as 
well as that secretly obtained, to analyze it and to come to conclusions 
about its significance. He gave this corps full status within the organiza- 
tion and, indeed, praised it first in his final remarks to OSS in October 
1945, ahead of his other personnel ‘in direct contact with the enemy.””. 

This *‘central’’ contribution was so missed by President Truman 
when he disbanded OSS that he reestablished the central staff'a very few 
months later in January 1946. While saa opinion was Paveliet 
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Surprise Despite Warning: 
Why Sudden Attacks Succeed 


. RICHARD-Ks BETTS» 


Most major wars since 1939 have begun with surprise attacks. Hind- 

sight reveals that the element of surprise in most of these attacks was unwar-. i 

ranted; substantial evidence of an impending strike was available to the victims , 

before the fact. The high incidence of surprise is itself surprising. The. 
voluminous literature on strategic surprise, however, suffers from three fixa- 
tions. One is a focus on the problem of warning, and howto f~ improve intelli- 
gence collection, rather than on the more difficult problem of how to improve 
“political response to ample warning indicators. Another is a common view of 
surprise as an absolute or dichotomous problem rather than as a matter of 
degree. Third js the prevalent derivation of theories from single cases rather 
_ than from cornparative studies: This article puts these fixations in perspective.' 


“INTELLIGENCE. AND--W ARNENG: > Tas RELATIVITY: oP SURPRISE 


ee 


Warning without response is useless. “Warning” is evidence filtered through 
perception; “response” is action designed to counter an attack (alert, mobiliza- 
tion, and redeployments to enhance readiness). The linkage between the two is 
accurate evaluation and sound judgment, the lack of which is the source of most 
victims’ failures to avoid the avoidable. Just as analysts of arms-control agrees 


“s For eight case studizs on which this article is based see, Richard K, Betts, Surprise and Dafense™ 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, forthcoming), chaps. 2 and 3. 


RICHARD K_BETTS, research associate at The Brookings Institution, has taught at Harvard, Co- 

lumbia, and Johns Hopkins Universities, has served on the stalls of the National Security Counc? “+ 

and Senate perce Commllice on Piel: and is. author of Soldiers,: Statesmen, and Cold War"? . eee 
Crises 
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__ Why Sudden Attacks Succeed. — 


Surprise Despite Warning: 


RICHARD K. BETTS 


os Most major wars since 1939 have begun with surprise attacks, Hind- 
_ sight reveals that the element of surprise in most of these attacks was unwar- 
ranted: substantial evidence of an impending strike was available to the victims 
‘before the fact. The high incidence of surprise is itself surprising. The 
- voluminous literature on strategic surprise, however, suffers from three fixa- 
- tions. One is a focus on the problem of warning, and how to improve intelli- 
-gence collection, rather than on the more difficult problem of how to improve 
political response to ample warning indicators. Another is a common view of 
surprise as an absolute or dichotomous problem rather than as a matter of 
‘degree. Third is the prevalent derivation of theories from single cases rather 
than-from comparative studies. This article puts-these fixations in perspective.! 


INTELLIGENCE AND WARNING: THe RELATIVITY OF SURPRISE 


‘Warning without response is useless. “Warning” is evidence filtered through 
‘perception; “response” js action designed to counter an attack (alert, mobiliza- 
‘tion, and redeployments to enhance readiness). The linkage between the two is 
-aecurate evaluation and sound judgment, the lack of which is the source of most 
victims? failures to avoid the avoidable. Just as analysts of arms-control agree- 


_t For eight case studies on which this article is based see, Richard K. Betts, Surprise and Defense 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, forthcoming), chaps. 2 and 3. 


RICHARD K. BETTS, research associate at The Brookings Institution, has taught at Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, and Johns Hopkins Universities, has served on the staffs of the National Security Council 
and Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, and is author of Soldiers, Statesmen, and Cold War 
' Crises. : 


Political Science Quarterly Volume 95 umber 4 winter 1980-81” - 551 
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Let these examples sie serve: to inte 
the politician of vast projects that the 
human mind can never penetrate how . 
ever extensive it may be, because their 
minute combinations must be developed’ 
in order -to foresee or regulate events - 
that depend on future contingencies. We 
can .expiain past incidents clearly, for 
their causes are now discovered, but we 
‘always deceive ourselves about the — 
future which is concealed by secondary 
causes from our rash and prying inspec- 
tion. That the expectations of politicians 
should be disappointed is not a phenorm 
enon peculiar ta. the present 2ge. It has 


__.. been the same during all the ages in 


which human ambition gave ed to 
grand projects. 


Frederick, The History of the Seven Wea 


War, 1, viii-ix, 1, 369 


Frederick the Great of Prussia serves to start us on 
the first task, defining what gaod intelligence 
analysis isnot: The-second task, defining what it Js, 
will be barder. 


WHAT GOQGD INTELLIGENCE 
ANALYSIS IS NOT 
Frederick pointed out that good ‘ietligence 
analysis is not the same as cansumer satisfaction. 
Consumers haven't changed in 200-odd ysars; 
they'll never be satisfied. Failures will be heralded 
and successes taken for granted, the latter because - 
(at least in part) the timely anticipation of events 
allows a decisive policymaker to preempt them. 


. This is not to argue for ignoring serious policy- 
_ maker critiques of intelligence; it does argue that . 
each critique should be judged on its awn merits. | 


Also it argues more generally that a good press will | 


_ hot be ours, 


Second, good intelligence analysis need not 
mean good intelligence. Intelligence consists 
broadly: of three rae collection, ‘analysis, ee 


three sOBPHRGUE Eh BE STAR aaa ne 


cause failure. Absent the ii information, fal 


most finely ‘tuned “analytic ‘machinery cannot 
‘- produce useful intelligence. Absent the ability to- 
provide assessments in forms intelligibla and 

‘persuasive to the. people who should act, the 
most perceptive analysis 1s worthless. In any case, 

we will not address here questions of collection 
and dissemination; in spite of their importance, we 


, Will limit ourselves to the middle stage. 


Third, when our microscope focuses on the 
middle stage, we find that there are finer grada 
tions in the pracess of intelligence analysis itself, 
We also see that intelligence analysis is a seamless 
web so that any cut for purposas of taxonamy 
does violence ta- the whola. Nonetheless, for our 
purposes here, it wilt be useful to cut the web into 
four sections that we may call the junctions of 
intelligence and describe by the souowing catch 
phrases: a : 


Facts and Figures. Who's where? When does how 
much rain fall? How big is it? How much doas it 
cost? and so forth. 


Reckoning and Reporting. VWihat happened yester- 
day or did nothing happen? Whar is the military 
capability of an assembly of men and equipment? 
What is the productive capacity of an asemely. of 


/ men and machines? and so forth. 


Prediction sats Prognosis. What will pigpean tomor- 
row or. next year? What are the critical factors 


influencing developments? What are the ee 


uncertainties? and so forth. : 


Watch cha Ward. ‘AcaeAe all the scenarios that 


‘ might unfold; which ones are both suffictently 


likely and sufficiently important to the Enid 


States to merit special attention? 


Each of these functions makes somewhat different 


demands on the analyst. Here we will concerttrate 
an the demands of the Predictions and Prognosis 
function and with only peripheral mention of the 


others. 
Fourth, we will. ignare quastions of relevance 


even though it is clear that when all is said and 


done superb analyses of irrelevant problems are no 
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Intelligence for Policymaking 
RICHARD K. BETTS , 


A dlisents is more important to the United States than ever before because we 
can afford ignorance or misjudgment less, The rise of Soviet military power and 
decline of American economic hegemony have shrunk the margin for error. With 
the last shreds of detente going up in smoke, the United States could be entering a 
period where tension is as great as it was in the 1950s and 1960s, butthe oldcushionof. 
American material predominance is gone. Important as it always was, it isnow even .-+ 
more vital that American leaders understand the nature of challenges in the interna- ; 
tional arena and know the full implications of their own policy initiatives and 
: reactions. Such understanding requires first-class intelligence. 
Yat the increased importance of intelligence has not been matched by adequate % 
oe : understanding of its true nature and its proper use to improve government decisions. o i 
ao; By and large, intelligence is properly appreciated where it is most successful and least oo eet 
controversial: the collection of raw information. Confusion is greatest where the ¥ 


2 problems are trickier, impossible to fix by changes in resource allocation. or organiza- tk 
: tional procedure, and infected.by controversy: analytic interpretation and projections al 
. of foreign military and political developments. , b: 
i‘ p: 
EXPECTATIONS, TYPES, AND TIMING OF INTELLIGENCE & G 
 olicymakers often complain about failures of the intelligence community to give im o! 
them information that is timely or relevant to the nature of their responsibilities, but ro ; a 
they rarely realize that they themselves are a big part of the problem. Henry Kissinger e pI 
reportedly said, “‘I don’t know what kind of intelligence I want, but J know it when [ 7. z th 
getit.’’ And when authorities are more communicative about their needs, intelligence f > ce 
‘professionals frequently feel they ask the wrong questions. Officials also often prefer oa see 
to get ‘‘hard facts,”’ rather than extensive analytical interpretations, feeling they are 38 FA ot i 
better equipped to make their own assessments. 3 
In some ways, and at some times, they are better equipped: they usually have more 
political experience than professional analysts-do, and they know more about high- © “3 
level activity and day-to-day developments in negotiations both external (withforeign : 


governments) and internal (between various U.S. agencies and committees). As 


Richard K. Betts isa research associate at the Brookings Institution in Washington, D.C. andis 
the author of Soldiers, Statesmen, and Cold War Crises (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1977). This article is based on testimony before the U.S. House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. nes 


